THE IRON AGE 


New York, Thursday, April 12, 1906. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS EXTENSIONS. 


Additions to the West Allis Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Extensive additions are being made to the West 
Allis plant of the Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., involving an expenditure of over $3,000,000, which, 
when completed, will add 861,000 square feet to the pres- 
ent floor area of 652,000 square feet. The additions un- 
der way include three machine shops, running east and 
west, parallel to the existing units, which will be known 
as Nos. 4, 5 and 6. Each of these buildings will be 575 
feet long, and Nos. 4 and 5 will be 145 feet wide, while 
No. 6 will be 168 feet wide. The erecting shop, a view in 
which is shown in Fig. 1, is being increased 570 feet in 


common to every class of product, like the pattern shops, 
erecting shops and foundry, the other group comprising 
the machine shop units, where the work is specialized 
for various machine operations. The two groups of build- 
ings lie at right angles to each other, those of general 
utility lengthwise of the plat, north and south. The ma- 
chine shops, six units in all, run crosswise of the site, 
adjoining the erecting shop at the east end. Facing the 
ends of the machine shop units Nos. 1 to 6 is the foundry, 
extending north and south. The pattern storage build- 
ing and shops stand farthest westward in the group and 





Fig. 1.—The Erecting Shop of the West Allis Works, 


length, and its dimensions when completed will be 113 x 
1136 feet. This building runs north and south, and the 
adjoining six machine shop units open into it. The ex 
isting foundry, shown in Fig. 2, is 224 feet wide and 
will be extended 424 feet, making its total length 990 
feet. The extension of the pattern shop and pattern 
storage building is the same length as the foundry, 
which will give this building a length of 990 feet over 
all and a width of 119 feet. Two buildings, the exten- 
sion to the erecting shop and the pattern shop, have been 
practically completed, while substantial progress has 
been made on the remainder. 

The site, situated in the town of West Allis, on the 
outskirts of Milwaukee, has a frontage of 1575 feet and 
runs back 2696 feet, or more than half a mile, giving 
more than 4,250,000 square feet of space, or 100 acres, 
adjoining the tracks of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. The general plan of the West Allis 
Works, as indicated in Fig. 3, embraces two sets of build- 
ing units—one composed of those in which the work is 


are parallel to the foundry building, with a distance of 98 
feet between them. The extensions to the erecting shop, 
foundry and pattern shops are duplications of the exist- 
ing units in practically every detail of construction. 

Machine shop No. 4, which is typical of all six units, 
is divided longitudinally into two bays and subdivided 
crosswise by the framing into 36 bays, each 16 feet 
wide. The bay at the south side of the building is about 
65 feet wide and 52 feet high to the bottom of the roof 
truss. The bay is served by a 50-ton crane, with a span 
of 67 feet and a lift of 44 feet. The adjoining north bay 
is 71 feet wide and 42 feet high from the main floor to 
the bottom of the roof truss and has a gallery floor about 
26 feet above the main floor. This bay has a line of in- 
termediate columns, making the north division 40 feet, 
with a runway for a 10-ton crane having a 38-foot span 
and a 17-foot lift. A mezzanine floor runs the entire 
length of the building except in the west bay, for lava- 
tories, coatrooms and various service rooms, this floor 
being suspended from the gallery floor girders. 
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The gallery and mezzanine floors are made of thick 
planking set on edge. Skylights over each of the two 
principal bays extend the entire length of the building 
except over the end bays. Three elevators of the plunger 
type are installed, each surrounded by a stairway 6 feet 
wide to the mezzanine floor and gallery. Tracks extend 
from east to west through the erecting shop, entering 
the high bay of the No. 4 shop from the east end. 
Machine shop No. 5 is identical with No. 4, but No. 6 
differs somewhat in construction. This building is four 
stories high, built about a central court. The two prin- 
cipal four-story bays are about 53 feet wide and 72 feet 
high from the main floor to the bottom of roof trusses, 
with a total length of 576 feet, made up of 36 bays, each 
16 feet long. These four-story bays will be connected at 


the west end for a length of 32 feet, or two bays, by a 
four-story building, and similarly connected at the east 
end, outside of the erecting shop, by a four-story build- 
The court will be roofed 


ing, one bay, or 16 feet long. 
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The two side bays each have a width of 67 feet and are 
31 feet high. The east bay has a 30-ton crane with 66- 
foot span and 24-foot lift. The west vay is divided by a 
line of columns into two sub-bays, cne served by a 20- 
ton crane 35-foot span and 24-foot lift and the other oc- 
cupied by sand platforms, core ovens, &c. Besides the 
overhead traveling cranes, the central bay and east bay 
are equipped with traveling jib cranes on both sides. All 
bays have central skylights interrupted by fan houses. 
The extension will be 18 bays of 2314 feet each, making 
an additional length of 424 feet, or 990 feet over all. 

The existing pattern shop consists of a four-story 
pattern storage building, with an adjoining one-story pat- 
tern shop, both of fireproof construction. The pattern 
storage building is divided into three longitudinal bays, 
the middle one about 21 feet wide and the outside bays 
20 feet. There are 36 transverse bays of about 16 feet 
each, making about 566 feet total length. The pattern 
shop is divided into two longitudinal bays of 27 feet each, 





Fig. 2.—View in 


over, forming a one-story building in two bays. The total 
width of the building is 169 feet. A mezzanine floor in 
each of the principal bays, running their entire length, 
is 13 feet high and 12 feet wide, except in the bay at the 
west end. A runway is provided in the two outside bays 
for 10-ton cranes of 24-foot span and 17-foot lift from 
the floor. Similar crane runways are provided for the in- 
side bays. At the sides of the mezzanine floors are run- 


ways for 3-ton cranes, 13-foot span and 17-foot lift. The 
arrangement of skylights, elevators, stairways and 


tracks is similar to that in units Nos, 4 and 5. 

The original erecting shop had 24 bays of 23% feet 
each and a total length of 566 feet. The principal bay 
is 72 feet wide and 72 feet high to roof trusses, and 
a 75-ton crane with a 70-foot span and 60 
The extension, with few exceptions, 
The bays are of the same 
nine shop 


is served by 
feet from the floor. 
is of the same construction. 
width, 23% feet, and nine adjoin shop No. 4, 
No. 5 and seven shop No. 6. 

The foundry originally consisted of 24 bays of 23% 
feet each and was 566 feet long. There are three prin- 
cipal bays in the cross section. The middle bay is 80 
feet wide and 49 feet high to the roof trusses and con- 


tains a 60-ton crane with 78-foot span and 27-foot lift. 





the Foundry. 


with transverse bays corresponding to those in the pat- 
tern storage building. The entire building, storage and 
shop, is divided transversely into three equal parts by 
fire walls, with an elevator in each division of the storage 
building inclosed by a brick wall. Doors and windows 
have steel lintels resting on brick walls. Doors for all 
openings, including those in fire walls and at all elevator 
landings, have steel jambs. All doors are automatic clos- 
ing, tin covered wood and fireproof. There are 504 win- 
dows in the storage building, all with galvanized iron 
frames, fitted with automatic closing devices and glazed 
with %-inch wire glass. The fireproofing of floors and 
roofs consists of concrete molded over girders, lintels, 
rafters and columns, completely inclosing all structural 
work and arched over between joists to form concrete 
floors and roofs. The extension consists of 27 bays, 
similar to those in the existing building, making a total 
length of 424 feet, divided into lengths of 14 and 13 bays 
by fire walls. 

The power house occupies about a third of unit No. 3, 
at the west end and adjoining the blacksmith shop. The 
engine room, shown in Fig. 4, at the present time con- 
tains three Allis-Chalmers engines, as follows: One 23 
and 36 x 42 inch Reynolds vertical cross compound en- 
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gine, direct coupled to a 550-kw. 250-volt direct current 
generator; one 18 and 28 x 42 inch engine of similar 
type, direct coupled to a 300-kw. 250-volt direct current 
generator, and one Reynolds vertical 18 x 24 inch engine, 
direct connected to a 100-kw. direct current 250-volt 
generator. In addition there is a horizontal two-cylinder 
tandem Nurnberg gas engine of the four-cycle double 
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54 x 42 inch Reynolds vertical cross compound engine, di- 
rect connected to a 1000-kw. Bullock direct current gen- 
erator, and an Allis-Chalmers cross compound air com- 
pressor with air cylinders 18 and 30 inches, steam cylin- 
ders 18 and 30 inches and a 42-inch stroke. 

In the boiler house five Edgemoor tubular boilers 
with a total aggregate horse-power of 3293 and a heating 
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Fig. 3.—Plan of the West Allis Works with the Extensions. 





Fig. 4.—View in the Power Plant. 


acting type, driving a 150-kw. direct connected direct 
current generator, and a cross compound two-stage Allis- 
Chalmers air compressor, with a capacity of 1000 feet of 
free air per minute, supplying air at 100 pounds pressure, 
for use in pneumatic tools and air hoists in the works 
and for air lifts in the artesian wells. 

The new equipment for furnishing the additional 
power required by the extensions consists of one 34 and 


surface of 6586 square feet each will replace five Rey- 


nolds 96-inch vertical tubular boilers, aggregating 876- 


horse-power, which will be installed at the Reliance 
works. The new boilers will be operated in connection 
with Jones underfeed stokers. A stack 175 feet high and 
8 feet inside diameter furnishes natural draft. 

The heavy machine tools of various kinds installed in 
shops Nos. 1, 2 and 3 will be duplicated for Nos. 4, 5 and 
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6, and supplemented by tools suitable for specific service, 
as, for example, the building of steam turbines and turbo- 
generators, gas engines, &c. One order recently placed 
covered 42 machine tools of extra heavy pattern, costing 
in all $550,000. These tools were all designed especially 
for use with high speed steels and will be driven by Allis- 
Chalmers motors. The combined weight of these tools 
with the motors used for driving them aggregates 2141 
tons. Fourteen of the new machines are vertical boring 
and turning mills from 8 to 16 feet and extra heavy in 
design. There are five standard shaft lathes and two 
crank shaft lathes, with a swing of from 60 to 125 inches 
and 30 feet between eight planers of various 
sizes, all of which are of the spiral geared type; a 260- 
ton armature press, also several drilling and boring ma- 
chines, slotters, &c. Over 1200 horse-power in Allis- 
Chalmers motors will be required to drive the new equip- 
ment. In addition to the machine tools, 34 electric travel- 
ing cranes have ordered for sizes and capacities 
ranging from 2%-ton wall jib cranes to 60-ton T78-foot 
span cranes, with 10-ton auxiliary hoists for the foundry 
extension. 

The system used for storing patterns and which ren- 
ders each readily available for use when required is 
greatly simplified by the use of electric telephers running 
through the various sections and by push cars and ele- 
vators. The telephers are supported on overhead I-beams 
and have a capacity of 3 tons each. 

Direct current of 250 volts is distributed throughout 
the building for operating motors driving machine tools. 
These motors are largely operated on the Ward Leonard 
multiple voltage five-wire system (Bullock system of con- 
trol for variable speed motors), making 27 different 
speeds possible for each machine. 

The heating system utilizes exhaust steam passed 
through a closed heater, corresponding to the primary 
heater in a condensing system. An auxiliary live steam 
heater is provided to operate in connection with the ex- 
haust steam heater for cold weather. The hot water thus 
obtained is circulated through the works by two centrif- 
ugal pumps electrically driven. The total space to be 
heated is 26,000,000 cubic feet, requiring 500,000 feet of 
1%-iuch hot water pipe. Water for all purposes is ob- 
taine’ from four artesian wells located on the property, 
pumpe | automatically by motor driven deep well pumps 
through 8-inch pipes to cisterns near the power house, 
These cisterns are of concrete, each of 100,000 gallons ca- 
pacity, with steel concrete roofs. A pressure of 100 
pounds is kept on the mains at all times, which can be 
raised to 140 pounds. 

The yards between the various shops are as complete- 
ly equipped with cranes as the interior of the buildings, 
the storage space thus made available proving very serv- 
iceable. Seven cranes are provided for use between. the 
various machine shops and the foundry and pattern shop. 

The entire plant will afford employment to 11,000 
men and will make the West Allis works one of the larg- 
est industrial plants in the West. This plant, together 
with other works of the company located in Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and Scranton, will be capable of giv- 
ing employnient to a total of approximately 18,000 men. 
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At the new steel works of the Cargo Fleet Iron Com- 
pany, Ltd., Middlesbrough, England, at which the Talbot 
open hearth steel process has been in use since October, 
1905, two furnaces of 175 tons capacity are in 
operation and the third is expected to start soon. Four 
200-ton Talbot furnaces are to be erected at the South 
Durham Steel and Iron Company’s works, Middles- 
brough, the contract being already let. Work is also un- 
der way on a plant for Palmer’s Shipbuilding Company, 
Ltd., at Jarrow-on-Tyne, England, where two 175-ton 
furnaces will be installed. 

The estate of the late Peter L. Kimberly of Sharon, 
Pa., has been appraised, and it is thought that the total 
will be between $12,000,000 and $15,000,000. Mr. Kim- 
berly was one of the organizers of the Republic Iron and 
Steel Company, and was for a large part of his life one 
of the most prominent iron men of the Shenango Valley. 
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The Coates Grinding Attachment. 





The motor driven grinding attachment shown in the 
illustration has a wide latitude of work. Its motor is 
mounted upon a post, independent of the grinding at- 
tachment, the weight coming upon the outside of the 
spindle casing, which is held by the tool post support 
and relieves the spindle of The main spindle, 
driven by a belt from the motor shaft, has a double tele- 
scopic feature, which 38-inch axial movement, 
effected by a hand wheel through a spiral rack and 
pinion. To provide the telescopic feature there are three 
spindles, one within the other. The intermediate spindle 
is fastened direct to the driving pulley, the other two 
The interior spindle is splined to the interme- 


stress, 


allows a 


telescope. 


diate and the outside spindle is splined to the casing and 





A Motor Driven Grinding Attachment Made by the Coates 
Clipper Company, Worcester, Mass. 


does not revolve. The driving spindle runs in hardened 
steel The attachment is manufactured 
by the Coates Clipper Company, Worcester, Mass. 


cone bearings. 
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A Steam Turbine in Siam.—One of the most progres- 
sive of the independent principalities of Asia is the little 
kingdom of Siam on the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. In the 
principal city, Bankok, is a modern electric railway 
power plant, operated by the Siam Electricity Company, 
and equipped with reciprocating engines and generators. 
Because of the increased demand for power an additional 
unit has become necessary, and a Curtis steam turbine 
has been decided upon as most suitable. This is a 500- 
kw. 575-volt machine, built by the General Electric Com- 
pany, New York. The boiler plant for this station is 
unique in that paddy husks are burned in place of coal. 
The fuel is brought down the river from the rice fields in 
flat bottomed boats to the power house and unloaded 
directly into the boiler room by an elevator and belt con- 
veyor, built by the Link Belt Engineering Company, Phil- 
adelphia, and operated by several direct current 500-volt 
General Electric Company motors of the CE type. This 
method of using rice husks for fuel is an economic utili- 
zation of a waste product similar to the use of the 
crushed sugar cane, or bagasse, on sugar plantations. 
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The Eurema Y Valve. 


An example of the iron body Eurema Y valve made 
by the Western Tube Company, Kewanee, Ill, is given 
in the engraving. Its special features are the stem, 
disk and seat. The stem is a differential screw of low 
pitch which rises half the distance of the opening, per- 
mitting the use of the valve where space is limited, and 
also insures against its opening by vibration. The bon- 
net of the valve is fitted with a brass bushing for the 
screw of the stem, and on account of the very short rise 
of the stem no yoke is required. The brass disk and 
seat are spherically ground, so that a tight joint will al- 





The Iron Body Eurema Y Valve Made by the Western Tube 
Works, Kewanee, III. 


ways be made and maintained. Valves of this pattern are 
made in from 2 to 8 inch sizes. 

In sizes of from % inch to 3 inches the valve is made 
with straight screw and steam metal body for handling 
steam, water or air at moderate pressures, and in sizes 
from % inch to 2 inches it is made with a high duty metal 
body, particularly intended for high temperatures, corre- 
sponding to pressures of from 150 to 175 pounds. 

One object in the design of the Eurema Y valve was 
to obtain a near approach to gate valve capacity at a 
cost no greater than that of a globe valve. Compared 
with a globe valve it has the advantages that the pas- 
sage through the seat is straighter, reducing friction, and 
that the inclination of the seat prevents accumulation of 
sediment. When grit or scale collect on the seat of the 
globe valve the valve cannot close tight, and the disk may 
be injured by an attempt to force it shut. The positioning 
of the seat also has an advantage, in that it is firmly and 
uniformly cast to the body of the valve and is not subject 
to unequal expansion. The peculiar shape of the dia- 
phragm of the globe valve causes one end of it to ex- 
pand in one direction and the other end in the opposite 
direction, the result of which is a tilting of the seat likely 
to cause leakage. With an angle valve or a Y valve this 
is not true, as the support of the seat is wholly below the 
disk, and such expansion as occurs is in one direction 
only. For this reason the Y valve is less likely to leak 
under high pressure than a globe valve, as demonstrated 
by tests of the valve in actual use. It is stated that the 
valves have remained tight for a long time on pipe lines 
where globe valves were formerly used and where it was 
necessary to replace them at frequent intervals on account 
of leakage. A point which is made by engineers who 
have used the Y valve is that it can be placed at the end 
of a run of pipe as a shut off or as a blow off valve, and 
as the water carries considerable foreign matter the 
valve can be cleaned out by a wire much more easily and 
completely than a globe valve. 


The slant of the stem shows at a glance the position 
in which the valve should be placed to close against the 
pressure. With globe valves it is necessary to look in- 
side to determine the correct position and this precaution 
is sometimes omitted, and the valve placed improperly 
in the line. Still another advantage mentioned is that 
the design gives greater strength in proportion to weight 
than does that of a globe valve. While the valve illus- 
trated has been on the market only a short time it is not 
an experiment, as it has been thoroughly tested in the 
company’s plant and elsewhere, and is claimed to be a 
practical success. 

a 


The Champion Electric Blacksmith Blower. 


The new feature in the No. 400 Champion steel blower, 
shown in the accompanying illustration and made by the 
Champion Blower & Forge Company, Lancaster, Pa., is 
the combination of means for driving it by a motor as 
well as by hand. In other respects the blower conforms 
entirely to the company’s regular No, 400. It is ball bear- 
ing throughout and has the same high speed spiral gear 
drive, the hand driving gear, however, being so ar- 
ranged as to be easily disconnected when the motor is to 
be used for driving. The power from the motor is ap- 
plied direct to the fan shaft, and when the motor is in 
operation the crank gears and all others except the spiral 








The No. 400 Champion Blower with Combined Hand and Motor 
Drive. 


gear are motionless. The electric motor is located, as 
shown in the engraving, on a bracket between the tripod 
legs of the blower, and is especially made for this par- 
ticular work. Motors are furnished for either direct or 
alternating current of 110 or 220 volts. Direct current 
500-volt motors can also be supplied if desired, but the 
lower voltages are recommeded for general work. The 
blast is regulated and controlled by a blast gate and the 
blower is suitable for all classes of work. The new 
“Whirlwind” blast anticlinker, heavy nest tuyere iron 
and piping are furnished with the new type blower. The 
fan is 12 inches in diameter and the machine complete 
weighs about 175 pounds, 
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British Tube Combine Halted. 


A movement has been well under way in Great Brit- 
ain recently for a selling combination in the steel tube 
trade. A pool existed a few years ago and lasted for a 
year, when it developed that some of the Scotch members 
were not maintaining prices. On the dissolution of the 
pool some of the members declared they would never 
again be parties to such an agreement, and there was, 
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sharp competition in the trade until the fall of 1905, when 
accumulating demand carried prices up. In the negotia- 
tions for a new agreement the price basis talked of rep- 
resents an advance of 30 to 40 shillings a ton. But diffi- 
culties were encountered, which have at last caused the 
laying aside of the project for the time being. Certain 
British manufacturers who market the bulk of their 
product in the export trade insisted that that trade as 
well as the home trade should be covered by the agreed 
schedules, or if the foreign market was to be open such 
manufacturers wanted a money allowance from the pool 
for keeping up prices in Great Britain. In the export 
trade they meet severe competition from American and 
German manufacturers, particularly the former. Of the 
outcome of the matter the London Economist says: 

They sounded the American producers as to the attitude 
they were disposed to take toward a British combine in foreign 
markets; and the former are said to have stated that they 
would not join in a hard and firm agreement, but they would co- 
operate in sustaining prices if they received a guarantee that 
the British, especially the Scotch, makers would stand honorably 
by the bargain, and would not, as in the past, become undercut- 
ting competitors. This guarantee, it appears, cannot somehow 
be forthcoming, and as the majority of the producers will not 
meanwhile concede anything to the large export makers pro- 
ceedings have come to a deadlock. But it does not follow that 
the difficulty will not ultimately be overcome. The home mar- 
ket takes up about 80 per cent. of the make which the home 
makers proper produce, and the prices which a combine would 


be enabled to enforce offer a bait too tempting to be cast aside 
without a strong effort being made at a compromise. 
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At the recent annual meeting of Hadfield’s Steel Foun- 
dry Company, Ltd., Sheffield, England, a resolution was 
passed authorizing an increase of £100,000 in the capital 
of the company. The chairman, R. A. Hadfield, said that 
in the past six years the dividends of the company had 
averaged 22% per cent., making a total return to the 
stockholders in that time of 135 per cent. Allusion was 
made to new lines of manufacture in which it was ex- 
pected an important demand would develop in the near 
future. 
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Rolling Mill Drive Construction. 


H. Ortmann of Voelklingen, Germany, in an article 
appearing in Stahl und Hisen, expresses the opinion that 
the constructive details of rolling mills have, until quite 
recently, been neglected by both mill men and machinery 
builders, little apparent interest being taken in the dura- 
bility and safety of such parts as pinions, spindles, coup- 
lings, &c. When worn out they were replaced and how- 
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Fig. 1.—Older Type of Blooming Mill Drive, in Elevation and Plan. 


ever frequently such renewals were required they were 
regarded as inevitable, as was also the racket of ill- 
fitting spindles and couplings. In the accompanying Iil- 
lustrations, reproduced from Mr. Ortmann’s article, old 
and new designs are shown. 


Faulty Couplings. 


If the reversing mill shown in Fig. 1 is examined 
it will be seen that on the engine shaft is a so-called crab, 
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Fig. 2.—Worn Coupling and Wabbler. 





the wabbler of which fits into a coupling. In the latter 
is one end of the leading spindle, while the other end is 
connected to the pinion wabbler by another coupling. 
On the other side of the pinions the arrangement is simi- 
lar, so that there are eight wabblers subjected to wear, 
all of them being made as short as possible. 

In Fig. 2 are shown a badly worn coupling and wab- 
bler which have been in use some time, the illustratioa 
being an exact reproduction. Despite their condition they 
are not yet entirely useless and will, therefore, be used 
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further. 


THE 


In reversing this wabbler, about one-eighth of a 


revolution is necessary to bring the other flank into con- 
tact, so that if there are eight such on the mill a com- 
plete revolution of the engine shaft is made before motion 
If the jack-shaft is geared to 


is imparted to the rolls. 
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A Modern Method of Coupling. 

Fig. 3 shows a more modern arrangement, in which 
the pinion housing is made a part of the engine bed plate. 
Only two couplings are necessary, each with one long end 
firmly secured to the pinion wabbler, the other end being 
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Fig. 3.—Modern Blooming Mill Drive, in Elevation and Plan. 


the crank shaft in the ratio of 1:2%, the latter must 
make two and one-half revolutions before the lost motion 
of the spindles is taken up. 

This is not an extreme case, as engines are often seen 
which make two or three complete turns before the mill 
starts. Such a state of affairs of course results in an 
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220,000 LSS. 
Fig. 4. 
Diagrams Illustrating the Tendency 


enormous loss of steam, and it is plain that the expense 
for spindles, couplings and pinions (for the latter must 
be replaced when their wabblers are worn out) is very 
great. The design of the pinion stand in the mill il- 
lustrated was such that it was impossible for the pinions 
to work properly; the bearings wore very quickly and 
needed to be constantly adjusted with liners, so that the 
teeth could not mesh together as they should. 


on the spindle, so that there are only two other wabblers 
subject to wear. The design, too, of this wabbler is bet- 
ter than in earlier mills, with the result that after four 
years’ constant work only one coupling needed replacing, 
all other parts being completely intact. With a mill of 
the older kind no one would have cared to risk carrying 
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Fig. 5. 


to Turn of Old Type Pinion Housings. 


but one spare spindle and coupling in stock, as was done 
here. The pinions are so arranged that the bearings 
cannot wear and their housing is held in such manner 
that the turning moment of the engine shaft is not trans- 
mitted through the foundation. 
Bad Pinion Housings. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show how pinion housings of the old 

type tended to turn. The foundation between such a 
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housing and the engine had to resist this tendency and 
each side of the floor plate was alternately in tension and 
compression. 
in reversing mills become loose on the foundation is very 
easily explained. The turning moment of the engine 
shaft is transmitted to the pinion housing foundation 
plate, exerting there a strain of about 220,000 pounds—on 


The reason why nearly all pinion housings 


one side in the form of pressure and on the other as ten- 
sion on the foundation bolts. A changing strain of this 
kind should not exceed 14.2 pounds per square inch, but 
allowing 17 pounds, the floor plate, if 40 inches wide, 
would need to be 25 feet long. If 20 feet long, the strain 
would be 24 pounds per square inch. It is clear that in 
either case the pressure would not be distributed equally 


TO ROLLS 


along the whole length. It would be better to place the 
plate at right angles to the rolls. Experience has shown 
that in practice these floor plates become loose, whereas 
in the more modern construction shown in Fig. 3 this 
trouble is completely avoided. 

The Design of Pinions, 

It is astonishing how little care has been expended on 
the design of pinions. Every engine builder of the pres- 
ent day knows enough to design bearings of ample length 
and journals of sufficiently large diameter. Only in roll- 
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ing mills where enormous strains are unavoidable has 
this been regarded as unnecessary. In Fig, 6 is shown 
a set of pinions for a finishing mill of the old style, and 
in Fig. 7 a modern design for the same purpose. A 
comparison will show at once that the latter will far 
exceed the former in durability. The pinion housing is 
built on the same bed plate as the outboard bearing of 





Fig. 6.—Set of Pinions of Old Style 
Finishing Mill, in Side Elevation, 
End Elevation and Plan. 





the engine. It is advisable to make the distance be- 
tween them as short as possible, in order that the bed 
plate may have the necessary strength without being too 
heavy. The latter need not extend far in line with the 
rolls, but should have ample dimensions at right angles 
to them. The holding down bolts and foundation bolts 
should be as far as possible from the center line, as the bed 


~) 
AXIS OF ENGINE 


7 Fig. 7.—Pinions with Coupling for 
Modern Finishing and Wire Mill, 
in Side Elevation, End Elevation 
and Plan. 


plate must take up the whole of the turning moment. A 
connection between that bed plate and the bed plate of 
the roll housing is unnecessary, as the turning moments 
of the two spindles balance each other. 


Couplings Which Avoid Numerous Wabblers, 


Figs. 8 and 9 show designs for other couplings which 
avoid the numerous wabblers and render a spindle carrier 
unnecessary. The massive spindles of older mills had 
the disadvantage that if they were fractured an axial 
pressure was exerted, in some cases strong enough to 
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push the engine shaft out of place and break part of the 
engine. By the use of a simple coupling such danger 
can be avoided. Should such a fracture take place in 
connection with a fly wheel engine the pieces would 
simply be thrown off. 

Fig. 8 shows the pinion wabblers of a fairly large 
mill, 30 inches, provided with collars, the object of which 
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mills. Fig. 10 shows a set of pinions which will prove 
the contrary. These have a diameter of 10 inches, with 
teeth 40 inches wide. They run very well; have been in 
use some time, and to-day are so little worn that it is 
impossible to prophecy as to their durability. It is cor- 
rect here, as with all other gears, to make the teeth as 
wide as possible compared with the diameter, and not to 
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Fig. 8.—Modern Pinion Drive, with Coupling. 


is to take up axial pressure which might arise from the 
spindles working at an angle when using rolls which were 
considerably worn. It will be noticed also in this draw- 
ing that the couplings are firmly secured to the pinion 
wabbler and that the spindle only can move in the coup- 
ling, the object being greater durability of the pinion 
shafts. In older mills there is not, as a rule, sufficient 






hesitate if at first the dimensions seem extraordinary. 
For finishing mills cut teeth are to be recommended. 
Furthermore, the heat which is caused by friction and 
which is taken up by the lubricant should be carried 
away, either by means of cooling plates, by spraying the 
housing, or by a circulating system which includes some 
arrangement for cooling the oil. The latter is to be 
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Fig. 9.—Modern Couplings. 


room to install correctly designed pinions and this has 
led to the removing of the leading spindle and crab and 
the use in their stead of a coupling similar to that shown 
in Fig. 8. By this means sufficient room is obtained to 
install a set of pinions which, if not the best, are at least 
fairly durable. If there is no pinion stand between the 
engine and the rolls and a hollow spindle without carrier 
is used, it is advisable to place a breaking collar behind 





Fig. 10.—Wide Pinions. 


the coupling, so that if undue axial pressure arises from 
the rolls the collar will break and prevent damage to the 
engine, 
Wide Mill Pinions, 
It has often been stated that mill pinions should be 
limited in width, as other, ise they would not work quietly 
enough, and would be particularly unsuitable for rod 


recommended, as it is then possible to filter the lubricant. 
at the same time. 
Clutch Couplings and Breaking Parts Unnecessary. 

The view is still widely prevalent that in small mills 
a clutch coupling is necessary, which can be thrown out 
of gear should anything go wrong in the mill, thus stop- 
ping the latter while permitting the engine to run. Such 
sudden stoppage usually results in a broken spindle or 
coupling-without any compensating ad- 
vantages, for it is generally effected too 
late to prevent the threatened trouble at 
the rolls. At the Voelkingen mills the 
use of such devices was discontinued 
seven years ago without trouble result- 
ing. 

Another error, still found in many re- 
versing mills, is that breaking spindles 
or breaking couplings must be used. 
That this is unnecessary will be seen at 
once by considering that in such a mill 
there is no moving mass to be brought 
suddenly to a standstill. If all parts of 
the engine and mill are, therefore, strong 
enough to withstand the turning moment 
when rolling it is impossible to cause a 
fracture by sudden overload at the rolls. 
In such a case the engine simply comes to 
a stop, and no purpose is served by mak- 
ing use of parts which would break if 
subjected to a greater strain. 

ihc 


The American Gas Company of Pittsburgh has taken 
over the Manufacturers’ Gas Company of Kittanning, Pa., 
paying $45,000 for it. It is said that all of the natural 
gas interests in the Kittanning district are to be con- 
solidated. 
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In the last issue a brief outline was given of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company’s proposed extensions, which 
will include a terminal in New York City and connections 
with New England and Long Island. The electric cur- 
rent to furnish the power will be supplied from two 
plants, one in New Jersey, yet to be built, and the other 
on Long Island. The previous article described the latter 
station, covering its location, capacity and design, the 
steel construction, equipment, coal and ash handling, wa- 
ter supply and steam generating plant, and the account 
is continued in the following: 


Steam Turbines. 


The initial equipment comprises three main generat- 
ing units consisting of steam turbines direct connected 
with three-phase 11,000-volt generators of the revolving 
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tained. The turbines are also fitted with safety stops 
which shut off the steam supply automatically if the 
speed exceeds the predetermined limit. Another device 
controls the action of the relief valve in the outboard 
exhaust connection. On the boiler room wall, convenient 
to each turbine, there is a stop valve, by which the steam 
supply to each turbine can be cut off in the boiler room 
without leaving the engine room floor. An iron gallery 
extends across the tops of the three turbine units, afford- 
ing access to the admission and by-pass valves. The 
turbines were built at the East Pittsburgh works of the 
Westinghouse Machine Company. 

Each turbine is provided with a separate condenser 
of the counter current surface type, built by the Alberger 
Condenser Company, having 20,000 square feet of cooling 
surface. The condenser is placed in a large arch opening 


zg. 5.—One of the Generating Units Taken from the Steam End, 


field type. The turbines are of the Westinghouse-Parsons 
single flow pattern, rated to develop 5500 kw. at 175 
pounds steam pressure, and 27%4 inches vacuum, running 
at 750 revolutions per minute. The turbine and gene- 
rator are mounted on a heavy bed plate, which rests 
upon the foundation, but it is not fastened with anchor 
bolts. The length of each turbo-generator unit is 47 feet; 
width, 13 feet, and hight, 14 feet to the top of the gallery 
railing. A four-cylinder piston engine of equal capacity, 
with its generator would occupy a floor space about 35 
feet wide and 39 feet high. 

The parallel operation of alternating current gen- 
erators requires close speed control. The governors are 
of the Westinghouse-Parsons pattern, capable of accurate 
speed regulation, and may be seen in the view given in 
Fig. 5. The setting of the governor is altered by operat- 
ing a motor which changes the position of the weight on 
the rocker. The motor is controlled by a switch in the 
electrical operating gallery, and the switchboard attend- 
ant, when about to throw machines in parallel, manipu- 
lates this speed changing device until synchronism is ob- 


in the turbine foundation. The entire condensing plant, 
consisting of condenser, circulating pump, dry air pump 
and hot well pump, may thus be compactly grouped with- 
in and about the base of the foundation. The exhaust 
steam enters the condenser at the bottom, the dry air 
pump exhausts the vapor at the top and water of con- 
densation is collected from the bottom by the hot well 
pump. The circulating water enters the tubes at the top, 
makes three passes, and is discharged from the bottom 
into the overflow flume directly underneath. The condens- 
ing water is lifted from a well connecting with the in- 
take flume, by a 24-inch double suction centrifugal pump 
made by the Morris Machine Works. It is capable of 
pumping 20,000 gallons of salt water per minute against 
a head of 20 feet. Each pump is driven by a direct con- 
nected 12 and 24 x 12 inch Westinghousé compound en- 
gine. 

The condensed steam is drawn from the bottom of 
each condenser and discharged to the hot well tanks in 
the boiler room basement by a 4inch centrifugal pump 
direct connected to a 15 horse-power, 220-volt, direct cur- 
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rent motor. A by-pass arrangement for the overflow 
flume is provided for discharging the condensed steam 
directly into the flume if desired. Vacuum is maintained 
in each condenser by an Alberger horizontal steam driven 
two-stage dry vacuum pump, with 10 and 24 inch steam 
cylinders and 24-inch pump cylinders, with a 24-inch 
stroke. 

An unusual provision has been made to protect the 
condenser tubes from deterioration due to electrolysis, 
occasioned by the galvanic action of salt water on the 
tubes, aggravated by stray currents from the ground. 
The connections to the city piping are through two 14- 
inch branches and on account of the proximity of the 
water mains to trolley tracks all over the city there is a 
tendency for stray currents to flow into the piping of the 
building and thence to the condenser intake, returning 
through the river to the negative bus bars of some neigh- 
boring street railway power plant. To prevent the 
electrolytic corrosion which would be certain to follow in 
the condenser tubes, a shunt circuit is provided between 
the incoming water pipes and the condenser flume to di- 
vert as much current as possible from the condensers. 
To neutralize such currents as might still find their way 
to the tubes a small motor driven booster is used. The 
positive pole of the booster is connected to the heavy 
grounded shunt cable, and the negative pole to seven dif- 
ferent points on each condenser, there being an adjust- 
able rheostat in each of these branches to adjust the 
superimposed voltage to exactly counterbalance the nat- 
ural galvanic electromotive forces due to the brass tubes, 
the iron shell and the circulating water, together with 
the stray electromotive forces from outside. With these 
destructive potentials counterbalanced the condenser is in 
a neutral electric state, which effectively prevents cor- 
rosion and pitting of condenser tubes and sheets and 
secures a longer life for this highly vulnerable section 
ef the steam equipment. 

Piping. 

The piping systems may be divided as follows: Main 
er superheated steam, auxiliary or saturated steam, main 
exhaust from turbines to condensers and atmosphere, dry 
air pump connections to condensers, auxiliary exhaust; 
‘oiler feeding system, blow off piping, drip piping, general 
water supply, fire protection, lubricating oil circulation, 
compressed air cleaning system and drainage. In the 
order of their importance the considerations in the lay- 
ing out of the piping were safety, efficiency, simplicity 
and flexibility. 

The main or superheated steam piping allows four 
‘boilers on each floor, or eight altogether, to feed directly 
to a separate generating unit, with a cross connecting 
header located back of the first floor boilers, joining these 
separate feeders and fitted with suitable stop valves. 
On account of the high temperature of the superheated 
steam it is necessary to allow for excessive expansion, 
and long radius pipe bends were used throughout. The 
main steam piping is full weight steam pipe, with extra 
heavy welded steel flanges. The fittings are of special 
pattern and are of open hearth cast steel. In one situa- 
tion there are four 7-inch boiler connections entering one 
12-inch main. The valves used on this section of the 
work were specially designed and are of semisteel, with 
integral seats and special stuffing boxes. Gate valves 
were used except at the boiler nozzles, where automatic 
reverse current stop and check valves were provided. 
In making up joints steel bolts and corrugated copper 
gaskets were employed. 

The auxiliary or saturated steam system supplies the 
reciprocating steam driven auxiliaries, including the 
‘boiler feed pumps, circulating and dry air pumps, stoker 
engines and all the pumps on the various water and oil 
systems distributed throughout the station. This piping 
is also laid out on the unit system. 

The main exhaust system from turbines to condensers 
and atmosphere embodies a 36-inch exhaust connection 
for each turbine leading above the roof of the building. 
‘This becomes operative through a horizontal relief valve 
hydraulically operated, the dash pot and operating gear 
being worked from the engine room floor. The upper 
end of the atmospheric exhaust pipe is fitted with a Stein 
exhaust head. The exhaust from the reciprocating pumps 
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at various parts of the basement goes to an open heater. 
The heaters are situated at the west end of the pump 
room and are connected so that they can readily be by- 
passed. From the closed heaters the feed water passes 
through risers to a loop over the first floor boilers, thence 
to the economizers. From the economizers the water 
passes into another loop above the first floor boilers, 
whence it is distributed to the individual boilers. 

The dry air pump connections to condensers include 
two 6-inch pipes from each condenser to an 8-inch header 
located above the dry vacuum pump, and from this head- 
er there is an 8-inch connection to each pump. A valve 
is placed in each of the branches to pumps and condens- 
ers and the headers are also subdivided by valves so that 
each pump with its section of header may serve a single 
condenser or may pump air from any other condenser. 
The discharge from the air pump is carried into a com- 
mon header which connects into the outboard exhaust 
provided for the two 2500-kw. lighting units, through 
which it is carried to a Stein exhaust head above the 
roof. 

The auxiliary exhaust piping is divided primarily into 
two systems—one from the single acting engines which 
drive the condenser circulating pumps and the other 
from all other auxiliary apparatus. The first system 
leads directly to the closed feed water heaters in the 
boiler room basement and has a cross connection to the 
second system of piping, which system leads directly to 
the large open heater located on the first boiler room 
floor, for the purpose of raising the temperature in the 
make-up water. 

The normal feed water supply to the boilers comes 
from the hot well or storage tanks, which receive their 
water from the main surface condensers. The water is 
taken from the tanks by four boiler feed pumps installed 
in & pump room in the center of the basement. These 
pumps are of the outside packed plunger pressure type, of 
Epping-Carpenter make, with compound steam ends, 
steam cylinders 14 and 22 inches in diameter, water cylin- 
der 12 inches in diameter, and 24 inches stroke. In case 
of emergency the pumps suck directly from the water sup- 
ply mains. They discharge into a 12-inch pipe running 
around the ceiling of the pump room, making a loop 
which carries the discharge to the closed heaters. Each 
pump can discharge into either side of the loop, thus 
enabling the other side to be temporarily cut out for re- 
pairs if necessary. 

There are two vertical coil pipe feed water heaters, 
each containing 1000 square feet of heating surface, 60 
inches in diameter by 12 feet long, designed for 300 
pounds working’ pressure. These heaters are supplied 
with exhaust steam from the auxiliary Westinghouse 
engines. The exhaust from the reciprocating pumps at 
various parts of the basement goes to the open heater. 
The heaters are situated at the west end of the pump 
room and are so connected to the pumps and main feed 
lines that they can readily be by-passed. From the 
closed heaters the feed water passes through risers to a 
loop over the first floor boilers, thence to the economizers. 
From the economizers it passes into another loop above 
the first floor boilers, whence it is distributed to the in- 
dividual boilers. 

The blow-off piping system includes the blow-off from 
the boilers and economizers and the drips. These connect 
to a general waste pipe, which discharges into the flume. 
The blow-offs on boilers and economizers were in all 
cases connected up with a keeper valve outside of the 
regular blow-off valves. 


Two Holly gravity return systems are provided for 
returning the water of condensation in the steam pipes to 
the boilers. One of them serves the main or superheated 
steam piping and the other the auxiliary steam piping. 
The receivers are placed in the engine room basement 
near the boiler room wall. Connections from the steam 
piping where water tends to collect are carried to these 
receivers, from which pipes lead to the discharge cham- 
bers located on the wall of the house above the second 
tier of boilers. From this point the returning pipes drop 
into a return header located above the drums of the first 
tier of boilers and connected into them, thus returning 
the condensation into these boilers. 
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The general water supply system comprises all the 
plumbing, all the cooling water and turbine 
glands, together with and others for 
general use. It is supplied by two Epping-Carpenter 
compound duplex piston pumps, with 6 and 10 inch steam 
cylinders and 10%-inch water cylinders and 12 inches 
stroke. These pumps are constantly operating against a 
head of 60 pounds pressure and each has a capacity of 
500 gallons per minute. The cooling water after being 
circulated through the bearings is collected and returned 
to the general supply main by two Epping-Carpenter 
compound duplex 6 and 10 x 8% x 12 inch pumps, eaci 
having a capacity of 200 gallons per minute. Another 
auxiliary water supply system is installed for washing 
and testing the boilers, served by one 8 x 12 x 7% inch 
Epping-Carpenter compound duplex outside packed pres- 
sure pump, able to supply 250 gallons per minute. While 
normally usea for supplying water for boiler washing, it 
built that full steam pressure can be turned into 
the low. pressure cylinder and the pump then worked un- 


jackets 


hose connections 


is so 


Fig. 6. 


der 350 pounds pressure, for 
washing and repairs. 

For fire protection the entire power station is served 
by an extensive system, with seven 13-inch monitor noz- 
zles disposed along the parapets surrounding the roof of 
the building, two at the middle of the coal bridge, com- 
manding the railroad yard, and two on the coal tower it- 
self, commanding the water front. Four Siamese hose 
connections are provided at the sidewalk level at the four 
corners of the building and one inside the boiler house 
at the east end of the coal bunker. This system is served 
by two 12 x 10 x 12 inch brass lined 1000-gallon Epping- 
Carpenter pumps, installed in the southeast corner of the 
engine room basement, with salt water suction direct 
from the intake flume. These pumps are constantly un- 
der steam and are pumping against a head of 100 pounds, 

There are three systems distributing lubricating oil. 
One supplies the turbine bearings and includes a storage 
tank 8 feet in diameter by 14 feet 8 inches deep, situated 
in the boiler house at about the level of the coal bunker, 
from which oil is distributed by gravity to the turbine 
bearings. From the bearings it is filter 


testing the boilers after 


carried to a 
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tank, from which it is pumped automatically to the 
storage tank again by two Epping-Carpenter 6 and 10 x 
844 x 12 inch compound duplex piston pumps, each having 
a capacity of 200 gallons per minute. The oil pumping 
and filtering system is located in the northeast corner of 
the engine room basement. There are about 5000 gallons 
of oil in this system and about 90 gallons per minute are 
circulated through each turbine when in operation. About 
20 gallons per day is drawn off for various purposes, this 
including a very small loss by evaporation. 

The oiling system for the crank cases of the West- 
ing house engines used for the auxiliaries includes a 
storage tank 3 feet in diameter by 10 feet 9 inches high, 
which supplies by gravity a system leading to all West- 
inghouse reciprocating engines. The discharge from the 
engine crank cases is pumped to a filter tank and thence 
flows to a drain tank, from which it is pumped back to 
the engines, so that crank case oil may be used over as 
often as desired, this being done by Epping-Carpenter 
4144 x 2% x 4inch pumps. Cylinder oil for the lubrication 
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The Turbo-Generators as Viewed from the Generator End. 


of the cylinders of the reciprocating engines is handled 
by a system which includes a storage tank feeding by 
gravity through a system of piping that serves the lubri- 
cators on all the reciprocating engines and pumps. Fresh 
oil is raised into this storage tank from small receiving 
tanks by compressed air. 

The station is equipped with a compressed air system 
for cleaning and other purposes. Air is supplied by two 
Westinghouse motor driven compressors, operating from 
the 220-volt supply circuit. Each compressor has a ca- 
pacity of 50 cubic feet of free air per minute, at 100 
pounds pressure, and is controlled automatically by a 
pump governor. The compressed air is used for cleaning 
the main and auxiliary generators, switchboard appa- 
ratus and electrical accessories, and also in connection 
with the oiling system for forcing new cylinder oil and 
new crank case oil into the storage tanks, from which 
these oils are delivered to the oiling system. It is also 
used for an air hoist for handling oil barrels and empty- 
ing them into the receiving tanks. The pressure usually 
carried on the system is 80 pounds. 

The waste from roof leaders and the sanitary appli- 
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ances runs to a connection to the city system of sewers. 
The drains and pumps on the basement floor level are 
so near the level of mean high tide that a tide trap is 
inserted in the outgoing sewer connection to prevent 
sewage backing up in the drains. At times of high tide 
the floor and other drainage is given an outlet to the 
overflow flume. 





Electrical Equipment. 

The generators connected with the steam turbines are 
of the revolving field type. The stationary armatures 
are enclosed in a large cylindrical yoke of cast iron and 
are built up of soft sheet steel punchings slotted to re- 
ceive the winding. The copper wire coils were built into 
the slots after the armature frames and cores were per- 
manently in position on the bed plates. The machines 
are “star wound ”—that is, the three sets of armature 
coils needed for the generation of three-phase alternating 
current are all connected to one point, called the 
“neutral,” and the neutral points of the three machines 
are connected to one neutral bus, which is permanently 
grounded through a resistance. The four-pole revolving 
field is formed of solid steel disks, milled to receive the 
winding. It is 6 feet 8% inches in diameter and about 
6 feet long. The core is pressed on and keyed to a 19%- 
inch nickel steel shaft running in bearings 15 inches in 
diameter, through which there is a forced circulation of 
oil. The field is separately excited at 220 volts, the ex- 
citing current being delivered to the winding through a 
two-ring collector by sliding carbon brushes. 

Three separate sources are provided for exciting the 
main generators; two steam driven exciters, one motor 
driven exciter and a storage battery. These are designed 
to give direct current at from 180 to 220 volts. Each 
steam driven engine units consists of a Westinghouse- 
Parsons steam turbine coupled to a 200-kw. direct current 
turbo generator, running at 1800 revolutions per minute. 
These turbines are of the same general type as the main 
units and may be operated either condensing or non- 
condensing with 175 pounds steam pressure and super- 
heat up to 200 degrees. Besides a connection to the 
superheated steam supply they are also connected to the 
auxiliary steam main that supplies saturated steam. 
They can exhaust into one of the large condensers, or 
into the auxiliary mains, passing the exhaust steam 
either to the feed water heaters or to a separate out- 
board exhaust riser. The exciters are located near the 
southwest corner of the main floor. 

The motor driven exciter, also of 200-kw. capacity, is 
driven by a 290 horse-power, three phase 440-volt in- 
duction mtor, both motor and generator being mounted 
on the same shaft. This exciter is located in the oper- 
ating gallery. The motor takes current from three 175- 
kw. transformers in the basement of the electrical gallery. 
The storage battery is intended mainly as an absolutely 
reliable source of supply of the exciter bus system and 
the other more important auxiliaries. It is installed in a 
specially arranged room in the engine room basement and 
consists of 110 cells, each containing seven plates of the 
type “R” chloride accumulator manufactured by the 
Electric Storage Battery Company. This battery has a 
discharge rate of 366 amperes for one hour and is con- 
trolled from the operating gallery. It is normally kept 
floating across the excitation bus. To charge the battery 
a 12%-kw. booster driven by a 15 horse-power induction 
motor is located in the operating gallery next to the 
motor driven exciter. 7 

Switchboard Apparatus, 

The generators are designed to run in parallel on 
either of two sets of main bus bars, called the “ working” 
and the “auxiliary” bus, only one set of which is gen- 
erally in use. The switches for the outgoing feeders are 
arranged in groups of six. To distribute current it is 
necessary to connect a group bus to either the working 
or the auxiliary bus, and this is done by providing each 
group with two selector circuit breakers, one for each 
of the two sets of main bus bars. Thus any generator 
or any group of feeders can be connected at will to either 
set of main bus bars. 

All of the switches and regulating or auxiliary appli- 
ances are controlled from the operating room at the east 
end of the third or operating gallery. When the plant is 
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ultimately extended this will be in about the center of 
the building. The gallery is about 13 feet above the 
engine room floor and projecting from it is an overhead 
observation ‘balcony which gives a good view of the whole 
engine room. 

Lighting and Heating. 

The lighting of the station is done by arc lamps for 
general illumination and incandescent lamps for detail 
illumination. There are 72 Westinghouse 110-volt direct 
current enclosed arc lamps installed, and about 1220 16 
candle power, 220-volt incandescent lamps, supplemented 
by about 150 special receptacles for the use of extension 
plug connections to facilitate inspection and repair of ma- 
chinery. 

The heating of the electrical galleries and offices is 
accomplished by a direct system of low pressure steam 
pipe coils amounting altogether to about 3300 square feet 
of radiating surface. It is supplied by live steam, work- 
ing through a reducing valve. 

Hoisting Machinery. 

The traveling crane spanning the engine room has a 
capacity of 55 tons and a span of 64 feet. It is of the 
double trolley type with a hoisting and a trolley motor on 
each trolley, besides the main motor, which propels the 
entire crane. The hoisting trolleys are geared for both 
slow and rapid hoisting. The crane is operated from the 
220-volt circuit, and was built by the Morgan Engineer- 
ing Company. 

There are two elevators, one a passenger elevator for 
serving the offices and electrical galleries, and the other 
a combination freight and passenger elevator in the boiler 
house, running from the basement to the top of the coal 
bin. These elevators were made by the Marine Engine & 
Machine Company and are all of the electrically con- 
trolled type operated from the 220-volt circuit. They are 
driven by motors capable of handling a live load of 1800 
pounds at 200 feet per minute, and are fully equipped 
with safety devices. The elevator in the boiler house is 
arranged for automatic button control. 

Machine Shop. 

A machine tool equipment is provided to facilitate 
light repairs in a shop located on the top floor directly 
over the electrical operating gallery. The equipment 
comprises a portable Buffalo forge and anvil; a pipe 
threading machine capable of handling up to 12-inch pipe; 
a bolt cutting machine with bolt and pipe dies up to 2 
inches; a 16-inch swing engine lathe and a 30-inch swing 
with a 16-foot bed; a 30 x 30 inch x 8 foot planer; a 
20-inch shaper ; a 48-inch radial drill; a light speed lathe; 
a sensitive drill; a wet and dry grinder; an ordinary 
grindstone, and a hack saw. This machinery is arranged 
in two groups driven by a line shaft, which extends over 
both groups, but is subdivided at its center by a clutch 
coupling. Two 15 horse-power Westinghouse induction 
motors are coupled to the shaft,.one at each end, so that 
part of the machinery may be driven without running all 
of the shafting. 

A swinging jib crane with a 2-ton Sprague electric 
hoist enables heavy pieces to be lifted into the machine 
shop from the engine room floor. 

Conclusion, 

With regard to dates, the following are interesting: 
The first work of clearing the site begah on September 
15, 1903, and the excavation on October 20. The first 
turbine was started January 16, 1905. High tension cur- 
rent was first turned into the transmission lines April 27, 
1905. Current was furnished for testing cars on May 
18, and on July 26, 1905, the line between the Flatbush 
terminal and Rockaway Park, the first section of the 


Long Island Railroad to use the new motive power, was 
permanently changed from steam to electrical operation. 


The station was planned and built by Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co., for the Pennsylvania, New York & 
Long Island Railroad Company, which is the organization 
through which the Pennsylvania Railroad is carrying on 
its New York extension work. The design and construc- 
tion were under the charge of George Gibbs, chief engi- 
neer of electric traction of the road, and under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Mechanical & Electrical Advisory 
Committee—New York Extension, a committee composed 
of officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
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The Mossberg Pull Countershafts. 


Pull handle countershafts have a wide range of appli- 
cation in machinery that requires frequent ‘starting and 
stopping. This is particularly true in light machinery, 
such as grinders, sensitive drills, swaging machines and 
wire straighteners. The two styles shown in the illus- 
trations are similar in general principle, but differ in de- 
tails of mechanism. Both are made by the Mossberg 
Wrench Company, Central Falls, R. I. 

The countershaft shown in Figs. 1 and 2 is known as 


Fig. 1.—The Sim-Pu!!l Self Contained Countershaft. 

the Sim-Pull, and is made in two forms, No. 2 differing 
from the one shown in having separate independent 
hangers, with the pulleys supported between them. The 
belt ‘shifting device is positive and the extent of the 
pull is short. Referring to Fig. 2, it will be seen that a 
pull on the handle causes the pendulum A on the slide G 
to engage the cam B, deflecting the shipper slide C to the 
left, as indicated by the dotted lines. At the end of the 


Fig. 3.—-The Multi Pull Belt Shifter. 


movement of the shipper slide the cam B is shifted 
slightly, so that at the next pull of the handle the pen- 
dulum will be swung in the opposite direction, and the 
shipper slide deflected in a direction reverse to its pre- 
ceding movement. Thus the belt that has been shifted 
from the loose pulley to the tight pulley by the first pull 
is returned to the loose pulley by the second pull. Be- 
tween pulls, when the handle is released, the shipper slide 
is locked in position by wards D and BE, one or the other 
of which is engaged by the projection F on the pendulum 
slide. 
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The pull handle is attached by a cord to the bottom 
of the pendulum slide G, which is normally held in its 
upper position by a helical tension spring. A failure 
to pull the handle clear down does no harm, as on the 
return of the slide, after the handle is released, the pro- 
jection F engages with either the incline H or I and 
wedges the shipper slide to one extreme of its travel, so 
that the belt shipper is positively moved to one of its 
positions and cannot stop half way. At each return the 
pendulum A is guided to and located in proper starting 
position by the form of the bottom edge of the cover 


Fig. 2.—Diagram of the Action of the Sim-Pull Belt Shifter. 


plate J. The Sim-Pull countershaft is made in six sizes, 
three with single hanger, ranging from a driving pulley 
8 x 1% inches to 12 x 2% inches, and three sizes with 
two hangers, from 14 x 3% inches to 18 x 4% inches. 
The second of the countershafts, shown in Figs. 3 and 
4, is called the Multi-Pull. In the form illustrated it is 
simply a belt shifter, and may be used in connection with 
any countershaft. It was an extension of the principle 
of the Sim-Pull, and derived its name from the fact that 
although made in only one size it is possible by the in- 
terchange of one part to make its range of action any- 
thing from 1% to 444 inches. This part is a gear crank O, 
shown in Fig. 4, which is mounted on the shipper slide 
C, with its teeth engaging a rack P. The crank pin R 
engages the cross head F, with a shoe T. The movement 
of the shipper slide is constant, being due to the action 


Fig. 4.—Diagram of the Action of the Multi-Pull Shifter. 


of the pendulum and the eam, as in the Sim-Pull counter- 
shaft. In its movement the shipper slide rolls the gear 
crank O on its rack, rotating it through half a turn. The 
gear crank carries with it the cross head F, imparting 
the same lateral movement as that of the crank pin R. 
Thus the actual movement of the shipper slide may be 
shortened or lengthened, as compared with the normal 
throw resulting from the.action of the pendulum and 
¢am, this being regulated by the throw of the gear crank. 
For example, if O is a plain gear, having a central pin 
actuating the cross slide, the latter would be carried the 
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same distance as the shipper slide, or 2% inches. If 
the crank pin were in position to give a 1%4-inch throw to 
the crank it would impart to the cross head 144 inches 
more lateral movement than the shipper slide has. The 
gear O, shown in Fig. 4, has the maximum throw, 1% 
inches, and is applicable to only one width of belt, 44 
inches. Intermediate sizes, having % and 1 inch throws, 
may be mounted in either of two positions, so that the 
throw of the crank has a plus or a minus effect in trans- 
mitting the movement of the shipper slide. In this way 
the 14-inch crank is used for either a 3% inch or a 24 
inch belt, and the 1-inch crank for a 3% inch or a 1% inch 
belt. The gear having a crank pin at its center is ap- 
plicable to a 2%-inch belt only. 

Careful attention has been paid to lubricating the self 
contained hanger. Oil is contained in a reservoir holding 
half a pint, and is conveyed by a wide flat wick to the 
shaft. After passing along the bearings to hoods at the 
ends of the hanger, it returns to the reservoir through 
channels provided for the purpose. Centrifugal devices 
in the hoods deflect the oil so that it cannot creep along 
the shaft beyond the bearings. 

——_——_»p<-@ ——— 


The Ratio of Copper and Pig Iron Consumption. 


Dr. James Douglas of Phelps, Dodge & Co., New York, 
has contributed an article to the Engineering and Mining 
Journal in which he compares the quantity of pig iron 
and of copper used in the arts for a series of ten years. 
In the accompanying table the column of production of 
iron represents also its consumption, inasmuch as the 
imports of iron and steel are nearly balanced by our ex- 
ports. The home consumption of copper is calculated on 
the production, plus importation, minus exports. As 
larger or smaller quantities are carried in stock from 
year to year, the following years are bracketed—namely, 
1897 and 1898, 1899 and 1900, 1904 and 1905. The couples 
then correspond closely with the average, and with the 
consumption of other years. 
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the trade, the stocks of copper must be very low, and we 
need not attribute to artificial manipulation the existing 
scarcity. The development of our iron mines and the 
capacity of our iron and steel works are such that a large 
increase in production of raw ore and finished product 
can apparently be made without seriously affecting the 
price, but no large increase in demand can be made on 
either our own or the world’s copper resources without 
producing scarcity and a high value for the metal.” 
en 


Niagara Conditions from the Canadian View- 
point. 


NraGaRA Fats, N. Y., April 9, 1906.—The report of 
the Canadian section of the International Waterways 
Commission claims that to the 415,000 horse-power to be 
developed by the works of the three companies now in 
progress on the Canadian side, from 200,000 to 400,000 
additional horse-power can be harnessed without in any 
way impairing the scenic beauty of the falls of Niagara. 
It is recommended that until the consequences of the 
works actually under construction are known no arrange- 
ment whatever be made with the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is contended that if the falls are impaired 
in beauty to-day the mischief is done on the American 
side, as the power companies on the New York side have 
their intakes above the rapids at which the falls ¢om- 
mence. On the other hand, not one of the three Canadian 
companies has an intake above the rapids. One—the 
Ontario Power Company—takes water at the crest and 
the other two below the crest. It is further recommended 
that inasmuch as the demand for power from the Cana- 
dian companies will be limited for some time, it would be 
good policy not to permit any other companies holding 
Canadian charters which have not yet commenced opera- 
tions to proceed with their work, but that their charters 
be canceled and none others be granted until the actual 
condition of affairs as shown by the completed works of 
the present companies is known. 








Comparative Statement of the Production of Iron and Copper in the United States.—1896-1905. 





Pig iron 

produced and Copper 

consumed. Per cent. produced. 

Year. Gross tons. of increase. Gross tons. 
SOR ac caka's 8,623,127 ae bid 208,760 
SL pees 9,652,680 1.94 223,825 
RO rms ees 11,773,934 21.97 239,241 
ae ones 13,620,703 15.68 259,517 
ae 13,789,242 1.24 268,229 
Bee ¢ sides .. 15,878,854 15.15 271,949 
Pe 17,821,307 12.23 288,342 
: ae 18,009,251 1.05 319,043 
BS ote kas 16,497,033 *8.50 372,233 
Das aes 23,010,625 39.48 413,066 
Totals. .. .148,676,256 12.25 2,864,205 


* Decrease. 


Commenting on this table, Dr. Douglas says: 

“The production of copper shows much slighter vari- 
ations than that of iron, due to the fact that the copper 
miners, being unprotected by either tariff or trusts, have 
no inducement to restrict their output to the demands of 
a home market, but have for many years opened and sus- 
tained commercial relations with the world at large. 

“ What is particularly interesting is the ratio of home 
consumption of copper to that of iron. During the ten 
years illustrated in the table the consumption of copper 
has been 1 ton of copper to 83 tons of iron, and so 
uniform is the proportionate use of the rarer to the baser 
metal that, assuming the bracketed years merely to cor- 
rect variations due to shifting stocks or temporary dis- 
turbances, the ratio of consumption of copper to iron has 
never fallen below 1 to 80 nor risen above 1 to 87. But 
during 1905 the percentage in increase of pig iron over 
1904 was 39.48 per cent., though the average for ten 
years was only 12.25 per cent., while the increase of cop- 
per production in 1905 over 1904 was only 10.95 per cent., 
or only 3 per cent. above the average. 

“Tf, therefore, there has been a demand for copper in 
the ratio of 1 to 83 of iron, to meet the requirements of 





Copper Tons of 
Tons pig iron consumed pig iron 
Per cent. produced in the consumed 

Per cent. of copper to 1 ton United States. to1 ton 

of increase. to iron. copper. Gross tons. copper. 
aon 2.42 41 102,083 83 
7.22 2.32 43 122,501 87 38 
6.89 2.03 49 122,382 96 
8.47 1.91 52 174,822 78 
3.36 1.95 51 iss169 «83 gg 
1.39 1.71 58 196,836 81 
6.03 1.62 62 213,300 84 
10.65 1.77 56 224,026 80 
16.35 2.25 44 215,264 §77 
10.95 1.79 56 262,678 83) g8 
7.92 1.93 52 1,789,061 83 


The report further states, in the opinion of the com- 
missioners, that it is not advisable to make any treaty 
with the United States in reference to Niagara alone, 
but that any international arrangement must embrace all 
of the waters adjacent to both countries, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and that the duration of the treaty 
shall not exceed 25 or 30 years. 

———- - - ~~ ee - 

Sir James Kitson, speaking in the House of Commons 
recently on the resolution declaring against the introduc- 
tion of any system of protection in Great Britain, replied 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that “iron is going.” Sir 
James Kitson said that the output of pig iron in Great 
Britain in 1905, which was 9,500,000 tons, was an in- 
crease of 1,000,000 tons over the production of 1904, and 
it was estimated that this year the production would be 
10,000,000 tons. He said that the iron trade was advanc- 
ing with rapid strides and cited the financial results of 
a number of companies as indications of prosperity. The 
trade in Sheffield, he said, was so good that it had been 
decided not to ask for a share of the Queen’s Unem- 
ployed Fund, the number of unemployed in Sheffield 
being below the normal average. 
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The Kuderer Mine Ventilator. 


The centrifugal fans used for ventilating mines are 
usually noteworthy for their size, many of them dis- 
charging as high as from 100,000 to 500,000 cubic feet of 
air per minute, against a resistance varying from 3 to 8 
inches of water. They are of massive design and are 
subject to very heavy and continuous service. The illustra- 
tion shows one designed by Charles Kuderer of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., which is rather unique in design and con- 
struction. The left hand view shows a section of the 
wheel or impeller, and the right hand view a section at 


|H 


CROSS SEOTION OF WHEEL 
ON LINE A-B 


A Fan Particularly Intended for Mine Ventilation. Designed by N 
WH 


Charies Kuderer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


right angles, or parallel with the shaft, through the fan 
wheel and housing. 

The impelling blades are shown at a, and extend out- 
ward radially from the shaft to the circumference of the 
throat circle, then bend backward with reference to the 
direction of rotation, indicated by the arrow r, and con- 
tinue again radially to the periphery of the wheel. The 
air is acted upon from the moment it enters the wheel 
inlet until it is finally discharged from the blade tip at 
maximum pressure. The rearwardly curved blades 0d 
serve two purposes; to contract the area of the discharge 
outlet at the circumference of the wheel to give the air 
a high final velocity, and to prevent the air from re- 
entering from one chamber of the wheel rearward, as 
shown by the arrow d, into the next chamber. This 
action of re-entering would cause a churning of air, 
which in some ventilator designs is overcome by making 
the wheel conical. It is the inventor’s opinion that coni- 
cal wheels are detrimental to the working efficiency be- 
cause they disturb the air too much in its passage through 
the wheel, 

The wheel is supported by two octagonal spiders g, 
one at each inlet, or on either side of the wheel. The 
wheel preferably has two inlets to allow the air to enter 
at a low velocity, and to prevent eddying, deflectors i 
change the direction of the air easily. The angle irons 
carrying the blades are bolted to the octagonal faces of 
the spiders, as shown in the section at the left of the en- 
graving. If efficiency and economy in operation are to 
be obtained, leakage should be carefully avoided in ven- 
tilator designs. To prevent leakage in the Kuderer fan, 
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packing rings f are provided, as shown in the right hand 
section. These rings are made an easy running fit over 
the revolving flanges h and are held stationary by being 
bolted to the housing of the ventilator. The wheel is 
shrouded by plates, e, to compel all air entering the wheel 
to pass through it before expansion takes place; conse- 
quently it is discharged at maximum pressure at the tip 
of the blade. 

The accompanying table gives results of tests on a 
fan of this type. It is interesting to note that the in- 
ventor claims to have found no perceptible difference in 
the temperature of the air at the inlet and the discharge. 


BY 
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CROSS: SECTION OF WHEEL INCLOSED IN CASING 
SECTION ON LINE H-! 
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All of the tests were. made in the month of August, and 
the ventilators in all cases were discharging directly into 
the atmosphere. The size of the ventilator was 6 feet in 
diameter and 3 feet wide. 


Tests of a Kuderer 6-Foot Mine Ventilating Fan. 


Revolutions per min. 100 200 300 350 400 
Water gauge, inches. 0.2 0.6 1.3 1.6 2.8 
Air temp., degrees.. 80 81 82 84 83 
Volume of air deliv- 

ered, cubic feet per 

Pree 8,290 19,813 35,875 43,557 39,000 
Clear inlet 

square ‘feet 13.5 13.5 13.5 13.5 13.5 
Clear outlet area, 

square feet 3.¢ 4. 6.09 6.09 4.56 
Discharge velocity of 

air, feet per min. 2,115 4,345 5,900 7.164 8,639 
Intake velocity of 

air, feet per min. 746 1,768 2,700 3,137 2,975 
Barometer, inches. . 29.25 29.25 29,25 29.25 29.25 
Horse-power in air. 0.26 1.9 7.3 10.9 17 
Delivered air pres- 

sure, pounds per . 

square foot 3.12 6.76 8.33 14.56 


The amount of clearance allowed between the wheel 
and casing is arbitrary and should be just sufficient to 
allow the wheel to revolve freely in the casing, but when 
the packing rings are used the distance may be from 2 
to 12 inches without detriment to the working efficiency 
of the apparatus. The proportions of the wheel are 
about as follows: On the engraving the circle marked 
E represents the inlet diameter, which is made equal to 
one-half of the diameter of the wheel D. The width of 
the wheel W is also equal to one-half of the diameter of 
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the wheel. F is the distance between the inner edges of 
the spider arms. The throat area is equivalent to 3.1416 
multiplied by E, multiplied by F, and is made equal to 
the combined inlet area multiplied by 2. The product of 
S, which represents the distance between blades at the 
throat circle, multiplied by the distance between the inner 
faces of the spider, F, is equal to the width of the wheel 
W multiplied by T, the circumferential length of the dis- 
charge opening. 

——o-+-o——_—__—_ 


The Brown Recording Revolution Indicator. 


The recording revolution indicator made by Edward 
Brown & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of pyrom- 
eters and scientific instruments, is particularly adapted 
for use on slow running engines, such as Bessemer and 
blast furnace blowing engines, but it can also be used 
for high speed engines. The complete instrument is 





Fig. 2.—A Sample Chart Reduced One-Halt. 


shown in Fig. 1, and Fig. 2 is a reproduction of a chart 
taken from one of these instruments in use on a blast 
furnace blowing engine. 

The pen which makes the record is connected with a 
float resting on a vertical column of mercury in a 
cylinder connected at the bottom to upright tubular arms 
surmounted by reservoirs. When the apparatus is re- 
volved the centrifugal force draws the mercury into the 
revolving arms and allows the float to descend by an 
amount which is proportional to the speed. This, in 
brief, is the action of the device, and its simple mechan- 
ism will be readily understood from the engraving, Fig. 1. 

The instrument has a usefulness which goes rather 
beyond the usual forms of revolution indicators and reyo- 
lution counters, inasmuch as it not only gives a con- 
stant indication of the speed, but records its value at any 
and every moment. It serves the function of a revolu- 


tion indicator, so that the engineer may keep the engine 
at required speed, and saves the calculation necessary to 
reduce the readings of a revolution counter to the num- 
ber of revolutions per minute. The result is also more 
accurate, as by calculation the average speed is all that 
is deduced, and no allowance is made for the time in 
which the engine is slowed down or stopped, unless fre- 
quent readings are recorded. For example, the engine 
may run at 45 revolutions per minute for a certain period 
of time, and at 40 revolutions per minute afterward for 
an equal period of time, and the revolution counter, after 
calculation, would show 42% revolutions per minute as 
the speed for the whole time. In modern blast furnace 
practice, and in many other operations, it is desirable 
that the engines be run at a given speed and kept at that 
speed. The recording revolution indicator is a check on 
whether this detail is attended to or not, and is a val- 
uable accessory on that account alone. 

—__.9--+- @———__—_ 


A Duquesne Blast Furnace Record. 


During March the Duquesne blast furnaces of the 
Carnegie Steel Company surpassed by 978 tons the record 
of production made by the Edgar Thomson furnaces 
D, B, J and K of the same company in March, 1905. The 
four Duquesne furnaces made last month 78,120 gross 
tons of pig iron, against 77,142 tons made by the Edgar 
Thomson furnaces. This new record gives a daily aver- 
age for the four furnaces for the month of 2520 tons per 
day, or 630 tons per day per furnace. The best run of 
24 hours was made March 30, when No. 1 made 832 tons 
and the group of four stacks 2882 tons. 

The working of No. 1 furnace was the best. In spite 
of the fact that a broken dumping lever necessitated a 
shutdown of 15 hours the furnace made the largest out- 
put of the group, and during the last seven days of the 
month produced 5313 tons, an average of 760 tons per 
day. The working of the furnace was regular and steady 
and its practice excellent. With an almost constant pres- 
sure of 15 pounds it took 58,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute, and on this high amount of air made only 437 
tons of flue dust. It consumed 1896 pounds of coke per 
ton of iron. 

The record of 78,120 tons is the net product of the 
four furnaces, but with the addition of 2473 tons of ladle 
and other scrap the gross product for the month was 
80,598 tons. The figures given below show the tonnage of 
raw materials used during the month: 





Tons. 
a ONS, WE gs i ccerectsukdecs vase eteneee 145,533 
CL.  sctianva C4 eer ky Ab wiehebee we CEC ae eeser eae 70,625 
COR. ccc ks cb beer ietcesedcevteseveetoeWaee deere 32,992 
ee... CL ndci ee eotnat ee ee eReeenesas kReekeNee ne 249,150 


The consumption of coke per ton of iron was 2025 
pounds. A. N. Diehl is superintendent of these furnaces. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s Ore Dock at Buffalo.— 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces the com- 
pletion and full equipment of its new ore docks at 
Buffalo, to which access is given by a canal 2200 feet long 
and 200 feet wide. Two Brown electric fast plants and 
one Hulett electric stiff leg unloader have been installed, 
so that ore can be unloaded directly into cars or dumped 
back into a large storage bin with capacity of 250,000 to 
300,000 tons. The Brown plants are guaranteed to un- 
load to cars or stack piles 75 per cent. of the capacity of 
modern boats with hatches 24 feet center to center, with- 
out hand labor, at the average rate of 150 tons per hour 
each. The Hulett unloader is guaranteed to unload 200 
tons per hour for an entire cargo from vessels of 5000 
tons capacity or over, minimum size of hatches 10 feet 
6 inches long by 7 feet 9 inches. The self grabbing bucket 
has a capacity of 10 tons. The machines installed on this 
dock have a hoisting capacity of over 1,000,000 tons of 
ore in the season. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
also refers to the new Myler hoists with clamshell buck- 
ets of 1% tons capacity, which have been installed on 
its docks at Erie, Pa. At these docks 1,200,000 tons of 
ore can be unloaded from vessels in the season of navi- 
gation. 
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Galvanized Wire Fencing for Railroads.” 


Fence wire is galvanized to protect it from oxidation, 
and galvanizing consists in coating the wire with a thin 
layer of zinc applied by passing the cleansed wire 
through a zine bath, whose temperature is about 800 de- 
grees F. The zinc coating on the older barb wire fences, 
galvanized after the barbs were woven in, has withstood 
oxidation successfully for 18 or 20 years, and there are 
many examples of galvanized telegraph wire that have 
been in service for over 30 years and which to-day retain 
the zinc coating so that the wires are practically as good 
as new. All of the smooth galvanized wire woven fences 
that have been in service for more than five years have 
lost considerable of their galvanizing and the exposed 
iron or steel is rusting. These rusted places are found 
on top, bottom, intermediate wires and stays in such 
locations as to indicate that their cause is variable thick- 
ness, quality or workmanship in the galvanizing rather 
than the variation in exposure. 

As zine is acted upon by sulphurous acid and sulphu- 
ric acid more readily than upon steel or iron we cannot 
expect galvanized wire to last longer than bare iron or 
steel would do when exposed continually to the fumes 
of switching engines or when located near smelters or 
other manufacturing plants where much smoke is emitted. 
The thickness of the zinc coating on wire supplied to- 
day for the manufacture of woven wire fence is such 
as will usually stand only two one-minute immersions in 
a saturated solution of blue vitriol. It is fair to assume 
that fence wire galvanizing is only about half as thick 
as telegraph wire galvanizing, since the latter will stand 
four one-minute immersions in the blue vitriol bath. 


Double Galvanizing of Longitudinal Wires. 


The reason the manufacturers make the fence wire 
galvanizing so thin is to prevent the scaling of the zine 
when the wire is being twisted, knotted and wrapped by 
the fence weaving machines. The thick layer of zinc is 
not sufficiently elastic to withstand the work of the ma- 
chines without scaling, while the very thin coating has 
appeared to withstand this work better and has there- 
fore been adopted, with the very unsatisfactory results 
above mentioned. Your committee had several samples 
of fence woven of all No. 9 double galvanized wire on 
which the zinc coating was of sufficient thickness to with- 
stand the four one-minute immersion tests. Upon exam- 
ining this fence it was noticed that the zinc on the longi- 
tudinal wires did not suffer from the action of the weav- 
ing machines; the zinc on the stay wires, however, where 
they were wrapped around the longitudinal wires, scaled 
as dry, thick paint would do. It would appear there- 
fore that the best galvanizing protection which we can 
secure under present methods of fence manufacture is 
that the longitudinal wires be double galvanized—that is, 
that they receive a coating that will stand the four one- 
minute immersions in the blue vitriol bath. 

The thickness of the zine covering for stay wires and 
fastenings must be regulated to suit the machines on 
which the various kinds of woven fence are manufac- 
tured, to insure against its scaling. This condition ap- 
plies, we believe, to all machine made fence. There are, 
however, several types of field erected fence in which the 
longitudinal wires, vertical wires and fastenings can be 
made successfully of double galvanized wire, the cost of 
which is as much higher as the difference between weav- 
ing the fence by machine or having it woven in the field 
by hand. 

One maker in his desire to increase the life of his 
fence coats it by dipping it in white zinc paint and 
claims that it “will protect the life of the wire the 
length of time this coating stays on.” The above is only 
a partial remedy, and if we desire to continue the use of 
machine woven fence and secure proper results in the 
matter of galvanizing it appears that a better method 
would be to use the present thinly galvanized wire to 
manufacture the fence, and after it is made cleanse it 


* Extracts from the report on Standard Right of Way Fence, 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Railway Engi- 


eh aoe Maintenance of Way Association, Chicago, March 
20-22, if q . 
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and give another coating of zinc, the same as is done in 
the case of some kinds of poultry netting. 

To galvanize fence after being manufactured was sug- 
gested to several fencemakers. The flexible joint fence- 
makers objected to this method, on account of the solder- 
ing effect the zinc would have on the joints. Another 
maker advises that he has been experimenting in this 
direction, but as yet has not made it a commercial suc- 
cess, the difficulty being in his inability to apply the zine 
evenly and thoroughly, together with its excessive cost. 
One stiff stay and rigid joint manufacturer, however, 
offers to install the necessary plant to galvanize the fence 
after it is made, provided sufficient business is insured to 
warrant the investment. 


The Manganese Theory Not Disposed Of. 


The committee is unable to confirm or disprove the 
theory of Dr. A. S. Cushman, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, that the manganese content, especially if un- 
evenly distributed, is in part the cause of the trouble, and 
for the present prefers to recommend good galvanizing as 
the remedy. The committtee concludes, first, that the 
rapid deterioration of modern woven galvanized fence 
wire is caused by the coating of zinc being too thin and of 
an uneven thickness; second, that to procure better pro- 
tection to the wire and a longer lived fence it is neces- 
sary to secure an increased uniform thickness of the zine 
coating on the wire, and to insure that the galvanizing is 
intact after the wire has gone through the fence weaving 
machines it would seem to require that a second coat of 
zine be applied to the fence after it is manufactured. 

A large fence wire manufacturing company suggests 
that the ultimate tensile strength for the three grades be 
not less than the following: 


Hard. Medium. Soft. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
No. 2,530 2,136 
1,800 1,507 
1,295 1,010 
No. 810 795 
No. li 756 650 
They also state that the ranges in chemical composi- 

tion are about as follows: 


IE ois oN ince cine s bo pasts ane e eR es len o'ean 0.08 to 0.30 
ER PC eee OEE TLE TRE ee eee 0.035 to 0.070 
PRORGROTUD od ose vc dics ce dows ewe eewreregesse 0.02 to 0.065 
PROBS TDOGR oo cece ce rcpwetnc des criss esnddovns 0.30 to 0.70 


The best results can be obtained by using hard wire 
for longitudinals, on account of the increased strength, 
together with the spring effect of the cooling. Soft or 
medium wire must be used for verticals in those fences 
where the vertical wire is wrapped around the longitudi- 
nal ones, as well as for knots or fastenings at the inter- 
sections of the longitudinal and vertical wires. Different 
types of fence for the best results require different grades 
of wire for the verticals and fastenings. 

The committee recommends in respect to physical re- 
quirements that hard wire, whose ultimate tensile 
strength for No. 9 gauge is from 1800 to 2200 pounds, be 
used for longitudinal wires and that the vertical fasten- 
ings be as near the above in ultimate tensile strength as 
the action of the various fence weaving or erecting ma- 
chines will admit without injuring the wire. 


(a 


The American Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., expects to begin to manufacture pipe in its new 
works about May 1. It will make pipe from 4 to 36 
inches in diameter. The works are located on a tract 
of 53 acres of land in North Birmingham, Ala., on which 
the company has erected five buildings. The main build- 
ing, containing the foundry, is 99 x 351 feet, and is con- 
structed of steel. The other buildings comprise machine 
and pattern shops, power house and cleaning sheds. 
racks have been laid connecting the works with all the 
railroads entering the city. The company was organized 
and incorporated under the laws of Georgia on October 
12, 1905, with an authorized capital stock of $150,000, 
but carrying the privilege to extend to $1,000,000, for 
the manufacture of cast iron pipe and special castings. 
J. J. Eagan is president, E. L. Douglas and W. W. Orr 
are vice-presidents, C. Blair is secretary, J. W. Blair 
treasurer and E. E. Linthicum general manager. 
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Consular Service Improvement. 


: A group of New York business men interested in for- 
eign trade is distributing a copy of a special memoran- 
dum on improvement of the consular service, entitled 
“ Americans Needed as Vice and Deputy Consuls,” which 
has been prepared, in response to requests, by John Bar- 
rett, United States Minister to Colombia. Some sur- 
prising statements are made in this memorandum. It 
appears that of 343 consular offices of greater or less 
importance 176, or half, are officered with vice or deputy 
consuls who are not American citizens, native born or 
naturalized. — These figures do not include semiconsu- 
lates or quasi commercial agencies, classed simply as 
agencies, to the number of 400, having men who are 
not Americans in charge of 275 of these. It is asserted 
that by the present faulty system a gratuitous leak is 
provided by our Government for the advantage of those 
it desires to distance im the race for trade. Even though 
a foreign official may be entirely honest and keep the 
information he receives as confidential (which unfortu- 
nately has not been the case at many posts) the arrange- 
ment is unsatisfactory. It is suggested that a law re- 
quiring vice and deputy consuls to be Americans and to 
receive proper salaries would not only remove a serious 
handicap of the present system but provide an excellent 
school of consular training and experience for a con- 
siderable number of bright young men who would be, 
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An Adjustable Plate Used by the Norton Grinding Company for 
Leveling a Planer. 


with the proposed remodeling of our consular service, in 
line for promotion to consulships, in which they could 
serve with special ability and success. The State De- 
partment is in no way responsible for the weakness of 
the present system and would undoubtedly be glad to 
improve it, but general interest in the question has never 
been sufficiently aroused to secure favorable action by 
Congress. 
—~-e_—_ 

Piping in Steel Ingots.—In the issue of March 1, 
1906, we reprinted a paper by N. Lilienberg, Philadel- 
phia, which was read at the Bethlehem meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers in February, 
in which was described the Illingworth casting machine 
for compressing large sized ingots. In that paper the 
statement was made that with the Illingworth press 
“three or four men can cast and compress six ingots 13 
inches square and 40 inches long in an hour’s time,” We 
are advised by Mr. Lilienberg that this statement should 
be corrected, as follows: “If sufficient presses are in- 
stalled three or four men can cast and compress 60 in- 
gots in an hour.” . 
9+ eS 

That the cast iron car wheel can be made stronger 
and more durable by making it more elastic is a theory 
that is gaining ground. The present form of. double plate 
wheel is extremely rigid, and contains metal where it is 
least needed. By reducing the rigidity of the portion be- 
tween the rim and the hub the wheel will be made more 
flexible and better able to withstand shocks. In this way 
the flange, which is now the weakest part and which 
cannot be enlarged because of the limitations imposed by 
frogs and crossings, will be relatively strengthened. 
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A Planer Leveling Device. 


An important part in the manufacture of the big 
cylindrical grinding machines built by the Norton Grind- 
ing Company, Worcester, Mass., is the accurate finishing 
of certain surfaces on the large castings entering into 
them. These must be very exact and are carefully 
scraped to accept the test of long Brown & Sharpe 
straight edges. Scraping is a slow and expensive opera- 
tion and consequently it contributes to economy if the 
amount of scraping necessary is reduced to a minimum 
by obtaining all possible perfection in the planing. The 
company is installing a new Pond planer and to level it 
very accurately on its foundations has devised an inter- 
esting contrivance of the form shown in the illustration. 

The planer will rest on a solid bed of concrete 4 feet 
thick extending down to hard pan gravel. In the bed 
were left 14 recesses, one under each of the feet of the 
planer, to receive the leveling devices. Where the high- 
est refinements are attempted and thousandths of an 
inch are considered the apparently stiff table of a planer 
is relatively flexible, and a perfectly true cut can only 
be obtained if the table is uniformly supported in abso- 
lutely level ways. These leveling devices make it possi- 
ble to secure and maintain such a support. In setting 
each one, the casting A was carefully propped in position 
so that'the upper surface of the plate, resting on the 
wedge C, was in an exact horizontal plane, and then 
cement was poured in to permanently fix the 
position of the casting. Upon this casting 
rest the two castings B and B, carrying the 
two: adjusting screws. These after being 
placed in position were covered with cement 
to the floor level, spaces D and D being left 
on each side of the wedge to allow it a cer- 
tain amount of movement between the parts 
B. and under the wooden covering plates to 
give access to the heads of the adjusting 
screws. Loosening one screw and tightening 
the other shift the wedge and raise or low- 
er the wedge plate, while always maintain- 
ing it in horizontal position. Adjustment to 
thousandths of an inch is possible, as a con- 
siderable movement of the wedge is required 
for a relatively small vertical movement of 
the plate, or, to be exact, the plate moves 4% 
inch to a 4-inch movement of the wedge. 

After all the plates were in position they 
were adjusted to the same level accurately by the use of a 
15-foot straight edge. First, three of the plates were ad- 
justed until tissue paper moved alike between straight 
edge and plate. Then the straight edge was moved 
along, covering two of the adjusted plates and one other, 
and so on over the two sides and crosswise. When the 
planer is placed in position it will be an easy matter 
to adjust the plates to the feet of the planer bed, and 
after this has been done the planer ways will be planed 
and scraped. From time to time tests will be made and 
if necessary the plates will be adjusted to correct the 


alignment. 


Accurately 


———_.--e—__—_ 


The Empire Iron & Steel Company Sold.—Jonathan 
Warner of New York City, formerly connected with the 
American Sheet Steel Company, together with W. T. 
Hardesty, formerly district manager of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company in the Niles district, have 
bought the plant of the Empire Iron & Steel Company, 
Niles, Ohio, At present the plant contains six sheet 
mills, two cold mills and other equipment, the product 
being black and galvanized sheets. It is the intention 
of the new owners to spend a large amount of money in 
extensions and improvements to the plant and some of 
the sheet mills will be changed to tin mills. Equipment 
will also be added for the rolling of steel hoops. Wade A. 
Taylor, who was president and treasurer, has resigned 
and Mr. Warner will succeed him. J. F,.O’Dea has been 
secretary and will continue in that office. Work on the 
extensions and improvements that are to be made to the 
plant will be started at once. W. T. Hardesty will be 
superintendent and manager. 
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The Improved Heald Cylinder Grinder. 


The cylinder grinder with planetary wheel action, 
built by the Heald Machine Company, Worcester, Mass., 
and described in The Iron Age August 3, 1905, has lately 
been improved in certain important particulars. The im- 
provements include a new mechanism for feeding the 
wheel to the work; a clutch mechanism by which the 
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which may be adjusted to give the required finished 
diameter. 

Fig. 1 shows a general view of the machine; Fig. 2, a 
detail of the table and spindle with work on it, and Figs. 
3, 4 and 5 show details of its construction. In Fig. 3 the 
grinding spindle is shown at A, and carries the wheel, 
which runs at a high rate of speed. The spindle is sit- 
uated eccentrically in a second spindle B, which in turn 





Fig. 1.—The Improved Cylinder Grinder Built by the Heald Machine Company, Worcester, Mass. 


revolving eccentrics of the head may be stopped and 
started while the rest of the machine is in operation; a 
device in the automatic feed box in the table for stopping 
the table when the wheel has made one complete trip in 
and out of the work, which is desirable when the operator 
is running more than one machine; and a simplified 
transmission between the gear box and the automatic 
feed box of the table. ] 

The machine is designed especially for internal grind- 
ing on a great variety of machine parts in which long and 
large holes are to be finished, and where rapid removing 
of stock and accurate work are prime considerations. The 


is eccentric with the outer spindle C. The larger spindle 
revolves slowly, carrying with it the eccentric spindles 
B and A, which gives the grinding spindle a slow revo- 
lution in an orbit. The diameter of the hole ground is 
equal to the diameter of this orbit plus the diameter of 
the grinding wheel, and the diameter of the orbit depends 
upon the relation of the two eccentrics. When the throws 
of these are opposed to one another the diameter of the 
orbit is a minimum, the throw being only 4 inch. When 
the inner eccentric is revolved until the throws of the 
two eccentrics are combined the orbit of the grinding 
spindle becomes a maximum, and the throw is 1% inches. 

It will be appreciated that the feed, which increases 
or decreases the throws of the eccentric, or the orbit of 
the grinding spindle, must be capable of accurate adjust- 
ment. It is not automatic in the sense that at each end 
of the travel of the table the wheel will feed to the 
work, for that is not desired in this class of work. The 
purpose of the feed is to enable the operator to get a fine 
adjustment. In the original machine a simple star feed 
was employed, operating a worm which engaged a gear 
cut on the circumference of the outer eccentric. A new 
worm feed has been substituted, involving a novel form 
of star wheel feed, as shown in Fig. 3, the mechanism of 


: which is more positive in its action. When the star 





Fig. 2.—Setting the Wheel Preparatory to Grinding. 


work for which the machine is peculiarly adapted is 
the finishing of holes in castings of such irregular shape 
that it is inconvenient or impossible to rotate them in 
the ordinary way. In this class are double or single en- 
gine cylinders in which the center of the mass is not 
concentric with the center of the cylinder. The machine 
is made capable of doing such work by reversing the 
usual arrangement, and instead of revolving the work 
the wheel is given a planetary movement, the throw of 


wheel or cog D is rotated on its axis its motion is trans- 
mitted to the worm -H, engaging a gear cut on the outer 
eccentric, through the gears E, F and G. It is to be borne 
in mind that all these parts revolve with the spindle C. 
The pawl K is mounted on the head of the machine, and 
has an elongated tooth I, which, when advanced by the 
handle O, is in the path of a space between the teeth of 
the star wheel. The amount of feed depends upon the 
angle of the elongated tooth to the axis of the cog, and is 
made such that the star wheel is rotated one tooth space 
at each revolution of the grinding head, which increases 
the throw of the grinding spindle 0.00025 inch. If a 
greater feed is desired the operator permits the pawl to 
act’ upon the star wheel for more than one revolution, 
each revolution adding the unit of feed. 

The pawl is normally held from engaging the star 
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wheel by a spring S, which spring has the additional func- 
tion of holding the paw! in the desired position for either 
in or out feed. The spring carries the pin T, which engages 
in the notches P or Q. By means of the handle O the 
pin T may be moved from one notch to the other, raising 








other to change the direction of feed by raising or lower- 
ing the pawl until the pin rests in one of the two 
notches. The blunt headed pin R enters a space in the 
star wheel between each feeding and insures its correct 
position with a tooth space in the path of the pawl, so 
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Fig. 3.—Detail of the Wheel Feeding Mechanism. 
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Fig. 4.—The Clutch for Disengaging the Eccentric Drive. 


that the latter cannot encounter a tooth. The pin being 
blunt does not interfere with the rotation of the star 
wheel. 

A graduated index disk on the worm shaft enables 
the operator to grind a cylinder approximately to size 
without calipering. On grinding duplicate work the index 
is set to zero after the first hole is ground to finished 
size, and subsequent pieces need not be calipered until 
the index returns to zero. The hole will then be to cor- 
rect size, varying only a slight amount, possibly 4 or &% 
thousandth inch, due to whatever wear of the wheel may 
have resulted while grinding the hole. Fine hand ad- 
justments are obtained through the knurled wheel M and 
rapid adjustments by a crank on the worm shaft N, this 
shaft being four times as rapid as the star wheel shaft 
in changing the throw. 

When calipering work or truing up the wheel it is 
desirable to stop the eccentrics while the grinding spin- 
dle is still in motion.» The mechanism for disconnecting 
the revolving eccentrics while the machine is running is 
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Fig. 5.—Section of the Table Feed Box. 


or lowering the pawl, the direction of the feed being thus 
determined. Raising the pawl causes the wheel to feed 
in or toward the center, lowering it to feed out and make 
the hole larger. The handle O has two functions: One 
to bring the pawl to engagement with the star wheel, the 


shown in Fig. 4. The clutch is operated by a lever and 
handle at the side of the pedestal, Fig. 1. 

One of the other changes in the improved machine is 
that the gear box has been raised on the side of the 
machine and the transmission through a horizontal and 
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vertical shaft and bevel gears, which was used on the 
older style, has been replaced by a telescopic shaft with 
universal joints, resembling the table feed of a milling 
machine, 

Another new device is in the table feed box, which 
disengages a clutch and stops the travel of the table when 
the wheel has passed in and out across the surface of 
the work. This is shown in Fig. 5, and also in Fig. 1. 
When the clutch ¢c is engaged the table is traveling out 
and when the clutch d is engaged the table is traveling 
so as to feed the work over the spindle. This feed box 
is stationary on the side of the machine and has a hinged 
cover swinging on the outer end. The half-tone, Fig. 1, 
shows the cover closed, and in Fig. 5 the cover is open 
and stands in a position at right angles to the bed, with 
the gear e out of engagement with the bevel gears on 
the feeding shaft. The gear e serves to transmit to d a 
motion the reverse of that of c. The end of the shaft f 
connects by a universal jointed rod with the feed gear 
box on the side of the pedestal. As the table travels 
during feeding the adjustable dogs on the side of the 
table come in contact with an extension from the clutch 
shipper and either reverse or stop the feed. On the inner 
end they reverse the feed and on the outer end they stop 
it. When the dogs on the table engage the sliding piece 
g it is deflected to the left or right on its shaft, com- 
pressing one or the other of the springs, and its sloping 
upper face lifts the pawl h or j and the compression of a 
spring causes the part i to jump sharply to engage the 
opposite clutch. At the beginning of an operation the 
clutch d is engaged and the table feeds in until the 
part g strikes the right hand dog and is deflected to the 
left until it releases the pawl h, which has previously 
dropped by its own weight, so that its shoulder held the 
end of i. As it is lifted the springs force i to the left, dis- 
engaging the clutch d and engaging c, which reverses the 
feed of the table. At the end of its outward travel the 
left hand dog encounters g, moving it to the right until j 
is released, when c is disengaged and d would again be 
engaged were it not for the stopping device. This con- 
sists of a flat spring, a, which is manipulated by a rod 
extending outside of the box so that it may be thrown 
out of the way when the feed is started. Thereafter it 
takes its position and intercepts the pin Db at the end of 
the return stroke of the table, stopping the part i midway 
of its travel. leaving both clutches disengaged and the 
table stationary. To start the feed of the table again 
the stop a is withdrawn, and it cannot be thrown in until 
the table is reversed for its return. This mechanism is 
especially intended for the assisfance of the operator 
when he is running more than one machine. The table 
feed may be manipulated independently of the dogs by a 
handle connecting with the part g. 

oe 

The Associated Foundry Foremen of Philadelphia 
and vicinity held their regular monthly meeting in that 
city April 9. Routine business was transacted and topics 
pertaining to general foundry practice were discussed. 
A resolution to join the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation in inviting the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation and its underlying associations, particularly that 
of the National Foundry Foremen, to hold its eleventh 
annual convention in Philadelphia in 1907 was passed 
and a committee, consisting of the following members. 
was appointed to prepare the invitation and co-operate 
with the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association: W. O. 
Steele, chairman; Clarence R. Brown, W. A. Perrine, G. 
M. Benkert and Thomas G. Smith. 

James Rawle, former secretary and treasurer of the 
J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, Pa., was elected presi- 
dent of that company, succeeding the late G. Martina 
Brill, at a meeting held April 9. John A. Brill was at 
the same time elected vice-president ; Edward Brill, treas- 
urer; M. Herman Brill, secretary; Edward P. Rawle. 
assistant treasurer; Wm. H. Hewlings, assistant secre- 
tary, and Samuel M. Curwen, general manager. James 
Rawle, the newly elected president, is a civil engineer by 
profession, and was for some time in the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. He entered the old 
firm of J. G. Brill & Son in 1872. 
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The Lake Iron Ore Situation. 


DuLutTH, Mrinn., April 7, 1906.—In comparison with 
the same period last year, there is more ice in lakes Su- 
perior, Huron and Erie, and it is firmer in Whitefish 
Bay and St. Mary’s River. it is, nevertheless, fully ex- 
pected that navigation will open and vessels begin a gen- 
eral movement by April 15. 

The ore docks are in readiness, and the ore roads 
have commenced to unload cars on track at the docks and 
to forward from the mines in a small way. On April 5 
the first ore train was handled at the Allouez ore docks 
by the Great Northern. Unloading commenced the next 
day, and docks will now be in regular operation. It is 
anticipated that this season will be the biggest in the 
history of these docks, and before the season closes still 
another dock will be completed and in commission. 

On the same day the Duluth & Iron Range began 
shipping by bringing down 1500 tons from the Fayal mine 
at Eveleth. That mine will ship about that quantity 
daily now until navigation opens. The Elba is sending 
down about 600 tons a day. Everything is in readiness 
for a brisk and heavy movement on this road just as soon 
as there is a lake outlet from the docks. 

While the Duluth, Missabe & Northern has not ac- 
tually commenced the movement of ore trains, all is in 
readiness to do so as soon as required. While the new 
dock is not completed, good progress is being made. A 
contract has been let for the construction of a classifica- 
tion yard at Proctor, thereby doing away with switching 
at the Missabe docks. This new yard will possess about 
5 miles of tracks and will greatly facilitate the hand- 
ling of ore trains down to the docks. Additional dock 
space facilities and the completion of the line to Bovey, 
on the Western Mesaba, make this improvement desir- 
able, if not necessary. The erection of the new car shops 
indicates that Proctor will be given greatly increased im- 
portance by the Missabe system. A prominent official re- 
cently privately stated that Proctor undoubtedly would 
double its population within a year. 

A crew of men has been started on the work of 
building a 4000-foot spur track to the new shaft at the 
Lincoln mine for the Missabe road, thereby facilitating 
ore movement when navigation opens. 

A. F. Harvey, assistant general manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Steamship Company, is in Duluth, and probably 
will remain until navigation opens. He inspected the 
wrecked vessels Crescent City and Mataafa, now in proc- 
ess of removal from where they stranded last November, 
and a few days later gave out the appointment of cap- 
tains of the fleet for the season. All the masters of ves- 
sels faring unfortunately in the great storm last Novem- 
ber were given first-class appointments, thereby showing 
that the company attached no blame to them for the 
several disasters, but believed that their faithfulness 
should be recognized by substantial berths on the most 
desirable vessels of the fleet. 

The Cuyuna Range, 

On the Cuyuna range exploration keeps up about the 
same as for six months past. About 30 drills are occu- 
pied. The United States Steel Corporation interests 
are steadily increasing their holdings by option, lease 
and purchase. After drilling additional ground in sec- 
tion 30, on the south shore of Big Rabbit Lake, where 
Cuyler Adams and associates showed up over 3,000,000 
tons of ore, the corporation interests have started a 
shaft and will proceed to open up the ground in a 
thorough manner. Much of this ore carries manganese 
ranging from 10 to 28 per cent., if information given out 
is reliable. 

On the Ehrich property, the fee of which is under 
option to Duluth men, the Steel Corporation now has an 
option for a lease, and for some months has been drill- 
ing a series of angle holes to more positively establish 
character of the ore deposit, as well as its quality. 
That there is an enormous body there in a basin on the 
southerly side of Big Rabbit Lake there is no doubt. As 
to grade and formation more knowledge is sought. 

In section 30, 46-28 the corporation interests have a 
lease from Cuyler Adams and associates, and one hole 
shows 180 feet or ore. Before this lease was given Mr. 
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Adams showed 100 feet of ore that averaged better than 
GO per cent. in metallic iron. 


Menominee Range. 


Favorable reports come from the Iron River-Stam- 
baugh district. A new series of ore lenses has been en- 
countered by the United States Steel Corporation work 
by drilling and drifting in the Riverton and Dober prop- 
erties on the west side of the river some distance from 
the present workings. The lenses are thought to be an 
extension of ground now being worked and very likely 
to affect materially the life of the property. Adjoining 
the Riverton mine, the Stegmiller mine will be unwatered 
early next month. This mine has a shaft several hundred 
feet deep and a vein of non-Bessemer ore 30 feet wide. 
It made its first shipments in 1889. The old Sheridan 
mine, within the village limits of Iron River, will be 
reopened this spring. The Cambria Steel Company’s 
Penn Iron Mining Company also has started diamond 
drilling within the city limits of Norway. The Buffalo 
& Susquehanna Company’s Monroe mine is being un- 

yatered and will ship 100,000 tons this season, an in- 
creased output. The Traders’ mine at Iron Mountain 
will ship 200,000 tons this season. The working force 
will be increased and improvements will embrace work 
on the new shaft and a new crusher plant, together with 
more boiler and hoisting capacity. The hoist will handle 
4-ton loads 600 feet in one minute. Pickands, Mather 
& Co.’s exploration on the Fogerty property at Stam- 
baugh has shown up a body of ore 75 feet wide, with a 
reasonable certainty that the greater part is merchant- 
able. The drill work is being prosecuted at the bottom 
of the 200-foot shaft and the ore was encountered 120 
feet to one side. 


Heavy Mesaba Shipments Expected, 


President T. F. Cole of the Oliver Iron Mining Com- 
pany has been in the Southwest accompanied by a few 
friends for about a month, but expects to return to Du- 
luth, via Bisbee, A. T., about April 15, so as to be at home 
about the time spring operations open. The Oliver Com- 
pany, while intending larger shipments during 1906 than 
in any previous year, is not stock piling ore more rap- 
idly than usual; indeed at many important old range 
points its spring stocks on the surface are less than a 
year ago. In 1905 its Mesaba range operations were pro- 
portionately increased, and this year the preponderance 
of the Mesaba will be even more strongly shown. This 
is the case with the Oliver Company shipments to a great- 
er extent than with other companies. It explains the fact 
that stock piles are not larger. The Oliver Company is 
making elaborate preparations at so many Mesaba mines 
for very large business, indeed must do so to carry out 
its contract minimums there, that it will be able to turn 
out an astonishing business from the port of Duluth. 
Should no serious obstacles intervene the season’s ship- 
ping businéss from Mesaba range points, by all companies, 
will not be less than 23,000,000 tons. The Oliver company 
has bought a large number of steam shovels and locomo- 
tives for use in Mesaba operations at mines, stripping, 
mining and handling materials. Twelve standard gauge 
locomotives have already arrived, and 17 more are due 
this month. Several of the 65 steam shovels ordered for 
the same work are on the way. 


Construction on the Western Mesaba branch of the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern road has been pushed very 
successfully during the winter, and is now so well along 
that July 1 is set for its completion. At Coleraine, the 
seat of mining activity at the terminus of this road, three 
shafts are down and the ores are being developed with 
speed, while a few miles away, at Hélman, more shafts 
and drifts are extending ore areas rapidly. <A large 
stripping outfit will be placed at Holman, and much of the 
ore deposit at that point will be mined by steam shovel. 
But it is not probable that this district can supply any 
very large tonnage this year, as, upon the completion of 
the railroad, it will be necessary to take in large quanti- 
ties of machinery for both mining and washing these 
ores. The active exploration and development of this 
district continue and drill work upon the Walker pur- 
chase of the Oliver Company is being conducted rapidly 
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by many machines. Few independents are at work in the 
district; indeed, as a recent map showed, there is little 
opportunity for independent work there. 


General Notes, 


Shipments to Chicago from the Baraboo region con- 
tinue at the rate of 250 to 300 tons per day, which seems 
about the present limit. The field does not expand, nor 
are its possibilities growing more alluring. The Inter- 
national Harvester Company is to erect a furnace at 
Chicago for foundry iron, and with this a market may 
be found for a larger tonnage from its Baraboo mines; 
but it is quite safe to say that its Baraboo ore, unit for 
unit, is costing fully as much as would a Mesaba ore 
bought on the market. The great and permanent cost 
of pumping at Baraboo is a feature of the situation that 
is of no small consequence. 

At Hibbing all residents on what is known as the Finn 
location, belonging to the Mahoning Ore & Steel Com- 
pany, are forced to move off, as the company wishes to 
develop the ground. The problem of finding room for the 
population of this place is becoming serious. It is sur- 
rounded on three sides by ore deposits of great size, and 
much of the town itself is over ores that must later be 
attacked and upon which no more building is permitted. 
The mining company, anxious to locate its employees 
comfortably and in decent and permanent quarters, finds 
the problem a difficult one. Hibbing will be the fourth 
Mesaga range town to be driven from its original ground 
on account of ore beneath. Sparta, the third, will be 


moved the coming summer in all probability. 
D. E. W. 
~<a 


The Keystone Fence Company’s Wire Mill. 


The Keystone Fence Company, Peoria, Ill., manufac- 
turer of Wire Fence, Barb Wire, Nails and Staples, is 
now operating its own wire mill and produces all the 
material required in its extensive finishing departments. 
This new mill has been in operation about four months 
and adjoins the woven fence works which has been in 
operation on this site for a number of years. The wire 
drawing, barb wire and nail departments are located in 
one building, 60 x 300 feet. In the wire drawing depart- 
ment there are 42 wire drawing blocks and in the nail 
department 10 machines are in operation as well as one 
machine manufacturing staples. In the barb wire de- 
partment eight machines have been installed. The build- 
ing containing the pickling, galvanizing and annealing de- 
partments is 80 x 376 feet. In addition to a pickling vat 
36 feet in diameter, together with the necessary ac- 
cessories, it contains two galvanizing units. Power is 
generated by one 500 horse-power Murray-Corliss engine 
and two Aultman-Taylor boilers, with a combined horse- 
power of 500. These are provided with automatic stokers. 
The woven wire fence department is housed in a build- 
ing 200 x 284 feet and contains 25 machines, while ample 
storage facilities are provided in a warehouse, 80 x 300, 
with a lean-to 40 x 150 feet. The building devoted to 
the manufacture of nails is 40 x 150 feet. The company’s 
site consists of eight acres and there is ample room for 
future extensions. The officers of the company are: 
Peter Sommer, president; P. W. Sommer, vice-president 
and general manager; J. W. Sommer, secretary, and B. L. 


Sommer, treasurer. 
OS 


German Iron and Steel Output Still Growing.—The 
pig iron production of Germany, including Luxemburg, 
amounted in February to 935,994 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 1,018,461 tons in January, 1906, and 672,473 
tons in February, 1905. The total deliveries from Janu- 
ary 1 to February 28 were 1,954,455 tons, against 1,438,- 
682 tons in the corresponding months of 1905. Statistics 
of the Stahlwerks Verband show that the total deliveries 
in “A” products (semifinished steel, railroad material 
and shapes) from April 1, 1905, to February 28, 1906, 
were 4,943,980 tons, exceeding the allotment for 11 
months by 8 per cent., and exceeding the total deliveries 
in the corresponding period of the preceding year by 
832,823 tons, or 21 per cent. 
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Tin Becoming a Precious Metal. 


The condition of the pig tin market is startling. 
Never before, as far as records are available, has this 
metal commanded the prices now current. In _ recent 
years the lowest price reached was in 1896, when tin 
was sold in the New York market at a little under 13 
cents per pound. Since then, with the exception of 1901, 
when a slight recession occurred, the advance has. been 
continuous, the past week showing sales in the New 
York market at 38 cents and above, which is practically 
three times the low price touched in 1896. This state 
of affairs has attracted so much attention that the sta- 
tistics of imports and prices are of much interest. We 
have obtained from O. P. Austin, chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
the quantity and value of pig tin imports for each of the 
calendar years 1890 to 1905, inclusive. To these figures 
we have added the average annual price per pound, as 
shown by the import figures, and the range of New York 
prices for each year, the latter being taken from our 
own records, thus constructing the following table: 


Imports and Prices of Pig Tin. 


Aver. per New York 
Calendar Pounds Invoice Free pound. price. 


years. imported. value. or dutiable. Cents. Cents. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 


- 33,821,319 
- 41,146,123 
-46,821,958 


$6,869,645 Freeofduty. 20.31 
8,091,363 Free of duty. 19.66 
9,415,889 Freeof duty. 20.11 


19.94 to 22.92 
19.85 to 20.75 
19.62 to 21.58 


1893. .38,471,199 7,711,325 } Free of ae: f 20.05 19.53 to 20.77 
1893.. 1,713,357 295,9675 Dutiable. (17.27 18.67 to 20.80 


1894. .22,219,605 3,418,927 } Dutiable. 15.39 18.34 to 20.20 
1894. .17,049,023 2,525,138 § Free of duty. 14.81 13.79 to 16.20 


1895. .54,252,045 7,405,619 Free of duty. 13.65 13.42 to 14.60 
1896. .44,639,324 5,848,933 Free of duty. 13.10 12.72 to 13.51 
1897. .55,172,571 7,415,933 Free of duty. 13.44 13.23 to 13.92 
1898. .62,748,399 8,779,221 Freeof duty. 13.97 13.77 to 18.20 
1899. .71,248,407 16,746,105 Freeofduty. 23.50 22.12 to 32.40 
1900. .69,989,502 19,458,586 Free of duty. 27.80 26.00 to 32.76 
1901. .74,560,487 19,024,761 Freeofduty. 25.51 24.39 to 28.22 
1902. .85,043,353 21,263,337 Freeof duty. 24.53 23.88 to 29.29 
1903. .83,133,847 22,265,367 Free of duty. 26.78 25.85 to 30.06 
1904. .83,168,657 22,356,896 Free of duty. 26.88 26.14 to 29.27 
1905. .89,227,698 26,316,023 Free of duty. 29.49 28.42 to 36.45 


These statistics have been extended to cover the years 
back to 1890, so as to include the period when a duty of 
4 cents per pound was imposed on pig tin under the 
provisions of the McKinley tariff act of October 6, 1890. 
That act contained the following specification as to tin: 

On and after July 1, 1893, cassiterite, or black oxide of tin, 
and bar, biock and pig tin, per pound, 4 cents; provided, that 
unless it shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of the Pres- 
ident of the United States (who shall make known the fact by 
proclamation) that the product of the mines of the United States 
shall have exceeded 5000 tons of cassiterite and bar, block and 
pig tin in any one year prior to July 1, 1895, then all imported 


cassiterite, bar, block and pig tin ‘shall after July 1, 1895, be ad- 
mitted free of duty. 


At the time this act was passed efforts were being 
made to develop the tin deposits of the Black Hills in 
South Dakota, and some attention was being paid to 
discoveries of tin ore in Virginia, California-and other 
portions of the United States. As the McKinley tariff 
act imposed a protective duty on tin, plates for the 
avowed purpose of establishing the industry of manu- 
facturing tin plates in this country, it was deemed de- 





sirable by those who fayored the measure to extend some: 
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encouragement to the miners of an essential raw material 
in that industry in the effort to make the United States 
wholly independent of foreign sources of supply. The 
duty on pig tin was duly imposed July 1, 1893, but it 
was not continued for the whole of the two years spec- 
ified in the McKinley act, as the Wilson tariff act, re 
storing ‘pig tin to the free list, went into effect August 
28, 1894. In the table above given, the dutiable period 
is separated from the free periods, so that those who 
desire to compare the imports and prices can do 80, al- 
though the dutiable period was so short that the infer- 
ences drawn are hardly likely to be of much value. 
Thus far all efforts to produce tin commercially in 
this country have been futile. We are still dependent 
upon foreign sources of supply. These are mainly the 
Straits Settlements on the Straits of Malacca, which pro- 
duce about 60 per cent, of the world’s supply. Next in 
order of output come the Banka and Billiton islands in 
the Dutch East Indies, Bolivia, Australia and Cornwall, 


England. The world’s supply for the past seven years, 


as compiled by C. Mayer, secretary of the New York 
Metal Exchange, has been as follows: 


World’s Supply of Pig Tin. 


Years. Gross tons. Years. Gross tons. 
| Perry ore ee 70,525 RG te a 6006 va poe bse Kale 89,000 
| err ere r erry tT . 77,200 BOOBs 6 veces vescscvese 92,400 
BR a 5+ c8 ee 64 tenede & 84,750 Bs 6 cha eee ss ie ves 90,550 
DOOR 65 ke cdccccivcous 87,970 


A comparison of our import figures with those of the 
world’s supply shows that this country takes about 44 
per cent. of the total. While our requirements have been 
steadily increasing, the world’s supply has also been in- 
creasing in about the same ratio until the past year, 
when for the first time in a long period it fell below the 
previous year. The reduced production may be due to 
the conditions set forth as follows in a recent letter from 
the Straits Settlements, published in a Malaysian news- 
paper, regarding tin mining in Perak, which is the lead- 
ing tin producing State in that district: 


The year 1905 was»a bad one for the small miner in Perak. 
If the output of such large mines as Tronoh, Gopeng and French 
Mining Company, &c., be added together and subtracted from the 
total output, the amount that the small miners have produced 
will then be seen, and the true reason for trade depression 
understood. As a matter of fact, the country is undergoing an 
economic change in its conditions. The shallow mines are being 
exhausted; the price of food has risen 20 per cent. during the 
last two years, and the wages of coolies have risen in the same 
proportion. Not only have wages risen, but the quality of the 
food required has risen also. Machinery and labor-saving appli- 
ances are becoming more and more essential to success, and the 
time of coolie labor and surface working is passing away. 

Whatever the conditions may have been in other tin 
mining localities to cause a reduced output they appear to 
have had that effect. As the consumption has increased 
it has therefore been possible for large operators in the 
European tin markets to corner the supply and run up 
the price. Unquestionably, current prices have no sort of 
relation to the cost of production in the Malaysian Penin- 
sula or anywhere else. The supply of the metal being 
largely under the control of a few interests they are able 
to dictate prices to consumers, whose requirements are 
steadily increasing. The prices now prevailing are ex- 
arbitant,-and yet they may be advanced still higher. If 
we have entered upon a period of sustained high prices, 
as now seems probable, relief should be sought in an in- 
crease of production. Thus far, in this country, the ex- 
ploitation of tin deposits has been done by mineral pros- 
pectors and rarely if ever under the direction of com- 
petent mining engineers. It would seem as if the time 
had arrived for capital and mining experience to join 
hands and ‘seriously undertake the task of finding some 
Cependable source of tin supply within our own territorial 
borders. 
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Record Breaking Pig Iron Production in March. 


March is a month in which blast furnace and steel 


works managers count on making record outputs. It 
gives 31 days’ production for blast furnaces and ordi- 
narily has 27 working days for steel works and rolling 
mills, and the effort of superintendents and foremen is 
to make as great a disparity as possible between the 
tonnage for March and that for the short month of Feb- 
ruary. 


and steel production is greatest February is not only the 


In the sections of the country in which pig iron 


coldest month of the winter, but heavy snows add their 
handicap, so that the results of iron and steel works 
operations in that month are ordinarily unsatisfactory. 
In 1905 March was an unusually favorable month from 
a meteorological standpoint, 
rigors of February, and it will be remembered that it was 
signalized by the greatest number of tonnage records in 
the Central West, as well as in the South and East, ever 
reported in one month. Pig iron production in the United 
States ran up to the unprecedented figure of 1,970,000 
tons, and the reduction in stocks was sufficient to bring 


mildness succeeding the 


the apparent consumption up to a round 2,000,000 tons. 
The achievement was commented on as remarkable and 
significant. 

This year, while March was more unfavorable than 
February, so far as weather conditions are concerned, 
there seems to have been a spurring to new records in a 
good many directions. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion blast furnaces produced 1,001,226 tons, as against 
947,476 tons in October, 1905, which was their best pre- 
vious record. The corporation’s steel ingot production, 
1,268,933 tons, was also a record, being nearly 90,000 
tons in excess of the best previous total, 1,179,267 tons 
in January. While some blast furnaces, owing to heavy 
snowfall and to the accumulating effects of long sus- 
tained operations at high outputs, did not maintain their 
Kebruary rate, the reports to The Iron Age show that 
the March production of the coke and anthracite fur 
naces of the country was well in advance of the high 
record made in January. Counting the production of 
charcoal iron as at the same rate as in 1905, the pig iron 
output of the country in March was close to 2,200,000 
tons. Stocks, so far as reported, indicate a very slight 
decrease, so that consumption and production are now 
practically in balance. The extent of the increase in pig 
iron production in March over January will appear in 
the statement that in January the furnaces were pro- 
ducing at an annual rate of 25,350,000 tons, while the 
March rate would amount to 25,850,000 tons in a year. 

+e — 


Municipal Ownership in Chicago. 


The Chicago traction situation was still further con- 
fused and befogged by the referendum vote cast last week 
on the question of the municipalization of the surface 
roads and no improvement in the shockingly bad service 
offered the public is promised until a definite solution is 
reached. A long drawn out legal controversy to test the 
validity of the ordinance authorizing the purchase of the 
tangible property of the roads will further delay the re- 
placement of ancient operating facilities with modern 
equipment, and a long suffering public with Spartan for- 
titude will await the slow grind of the courts for a solu- 
tion of the problem. 

An almost inextricable and paradoxical situation has 
resulted from this election. By the adoption of one prop- 
osition the municipality is instructed to borrow $75,000,- 
000, for the purchase, construction and equipment of 
street railroads; another advises that their operation 
“proceed without delay,” and the defeat of the third 
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strictly forbids municipal operation. If the courts sus- 
tain the ordinance authorizing the issuance of certifi- 
cates for the purchase of surface lines the properties 
will have to be leased to some private corporation and 
municipal ownership without operation will result. In 
the meantime the roads will operate in the streets of 
Chicago by sufferance only, as the 99-year franchise ex- 
tension was declared invalid by the United States Su- 
preme Court, and while a few grants have not been af- 
fected, the right to operate over some portion of every 
continuous line has been denied these corporations. Ef- 
forts will be made by the city administration to collect 
suitable compensation for the use of the streets pending 
a court decision, and a seizure of the properties is threat- 
ened if no amicable agreement can be concluded. 

That in sentiment has taken 
place during the year regarding the elusive doctrine of 
municipal ownership was indicated by the small major- 


a tremendous change 


ity of less than 3500 which carried the proposition for 
the purchase of the roads, as compared with 82,000 re- 
corded in favor of this policy in 1905. In the meantime 
the public will continue to suffer and bear the inconveni- 
ences resulting from this tangle and no relief can possi- 
bly be promised until the Supreme Court considers the 
legality of the loosely prepared ordinance passed by the 
Chicago Council and accepted by its citizens. 


———_>--o______- 


Sustained Railroad Buying. 


Much of the heavy contracting for cars that began 
in the late months of 1904 and grew to entirely unprec- 
edented proportions in 1905 was based on prices con- 
siderably below those now quoted for deliveries in the 
latter part of this year. It is good proof of the im- 
perative need of carrying facilities quite beyond those 
provided in the past six months that the railroads of 
the country have continued to place orders on this higher 
level of prices at a rate equal to the average through- 
out last year for cars and at a greater rate for locomo- 
tives. The Railway Age’s figures for 1905 showed that 
341,315 freight cars, 3289 passenger cars and 6265 locomo- 
tives were ordered last year, while the car and locomo- 
tive works actually built in the year 165,455 freight cars, 
2551 passenger cars and 5491 locomotives. The same 
journal computes from incomplete returns covering the 
first three months of 1906 that nearly 83,000 freight cars, 
576 passenger cars, 1575 electric cars and 2000 locomo- 
tives have already been ordered. It will be noted that 
the rate at which car orders have been placed in the first 
quarter of this year is practically up to the average rate 
of new orders throughout 1905 and that the locomotive 
orders this year have been going to the works at a con- 
siderable increase over the rate in 1905. 

The figures are significant, and especially so in con- 
junction with the booking of more than 2,900,000 tons of 
standard section rails for delivery in 1906 and the plac- 
ing of a good tonnage of bridge work. While the first 
quarter of the year has not produced notably large new 
contracts in mill products apart from rails, the fact that 
the railroads have kept up their buying argues for a 
prolongation far on into the year of the present rate of 
production of the heavier forms of finished material. In 
the entire year 1904 the railroads gave orders for 136,561 
freight cars and 2538 locomotives. Thus the business 
placed between January 1 and March 31 this year was 60 
per cent. of all the freight cars and 80 per cent. of all 
the locomotives ordered in 1904. 

It is evident that the railroads are not to allow the 
conditions in the money market to prevent the carrying 
out of their improvement programmes for this year. How 
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the more than $500,000,000 of new bond and stock issues 
which the railroads have announced since the opening 
of the year in furtherance of new construction and new 
equipment plans are to be absorbed has been for some 
weeks the problem of the financial world.. While the 
moneyed interests have been searching for ways and 
means the railroads have shown one way out by resort- 
ing again to the issue of notes for two or three years, 
paying a rate of interest from % to 1 per cent. above 
that which long term bonds would carry. In the past 
week one road has sold $6,000,000 of such notes, another 
has sold $7,500,000, and other like issues are expected. 
In 1903 money conditions far less promising than those of 
to-day were met in this way, and a repetition of the pro- 
cedure now may permit of the more deliberate digestion 
of the securities that are coming forward too rapidly for 
the good of the country’s financial health. 
nmareenncnli epee 


The Annoyance of Erroneous News. 


Much trouble is caused to manufacturers by erroneous 
or exaggerated announcements of plans for improvement. 
This is always true, but during a period such as this, 
when every energy is being directed to taking care of 
a load of good business, the annoyance is doubly trying. 
The daily press and a portion of the commercial press 
are frequent offenders in this respect. Published an- 
nouncements of this description oftentimes are given wide 
circulation, as they are copied here and there without 
attempt at verification. As a consequence, when it is 
stated in the public prints that a manufacturing estab- 
lishment is to be enlarged, when such is not the case, or 
if a trivial improvement is multiplied into large works, 
there follows a flood of advertising literature, a deluge 
of letters from dealers, manufacturers and contractors, 
and a continuous round of calls from salesmen, all to 
nobody’s good. Naturally there is impatient complaint. 
The office is distressed if the effort be made to answer all 
resulting correspondence, and sometimes the replies stat- 
ing that the company is not in the market for anything 
are received with skepticism and the business is followed 
up as if it existed. It is also a strain to meet civilly the 
traveling representatives of dealers and manufacturers 
who have taken the published statement in good faith. 
The consequence of the few lines of unfounded news 
becomes costly in dollars and cents as well as in good 
will. 

Any lot of 100 clippings relating to industrial develop- 
ment reveals about the same percentage of accuracy. 
Some 10 or 15 per cent., perhaps a little higher at times, 
may be entirely correct. As much will be entirely incor- 
rect. Those of the remaining class range in degree of 
error from names wrongly stated to the barn or lean-to 
grown under rumor’s or the reporter’s exaggeration to 
large additions which would require the purchase of 
many thousands of dollars of equipment and materials. 

Occasionally a manufacturer complains that the pub- 
lication of exact facts concerning his building plans is 
the source of much trouble and begs to have no mention 
made of them. He dreads the consequences in the numer- 
ous inquiries that will come and the increase in the volume 
of his mail. But in most such instances there is no regret 
when the knowledge is received which comes with the 
efforts of those who would have him for a customer. He 
is put in possession of much information which could 
not have been had otherwise. He learns of new machines 
or new materials. He may save money from the substi- 
tution of newly learned ideas for those which have been 
worked out in advance of this information. His newly 
acquired library of catalogues and price-lists contains a 
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great deal of valuable matter for his reading or for the 
study of his engineers or architect or superintendent. 
His purchasing agent may buy to better advantage, per- 
haps cheaper, in a more widely extended market. Prob- 
ably, everything being considered, few manufacturers 
who have had the experience would dispute the statement 
that full publicity of plans is as valuable when it is pro- 
posed to make extensive additions in buildings or equip- 
ment as it is troublesome when untruthful report is given 
circulation by the press. Manufacturers appreciate the 
effort to secure correct information in the same degree 
that they resent the interference with their business that 
comes with the publication of what has no real foundation 


in fact. 
— @.-e___ 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


There was a large attendance of members and guests 
at the 156th regular meeting of the Philadelphia Foun- 
drymen’s Association, held at the Manufacturers’ Club in 
that city April 4. 

Thomas Devlin, president, occupied the chair. The 
report of the treasurer showed the association to be in 
a flourishing financial condition, there being a balance 
amounting to $2422.27 on hand, with all indebtedness 
paid. Applications for membership of the Monarch Engi- 
neering & Mfg. Company, Baltimore, Md., represented by 
H. D. Harvey, and the Cyrus Borgner Company, Phila- 
delphia, represented by Cyrus Borgner, were favorably 
acted upon. 

A communication from the American Foundrymen’s 
Association was read announcing the date of the tenth 
annual convention of the association, to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 5, 6 and 7, 1906, and to which the 
foundry trade is invited. After considerable discussion 
it was decided to invite the American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation to hold its eleventh annual convention, in June, 
1907, in Philadelphia, and the following committee was 
appointed by the president to prepare and extend the 
invitation: Dr. E. E. Brown, chairman; George C. Da- 
vies, Thomas Evans, Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., C. W. Asbury, 
W. 8S. Hallowell, E. H. Mumford, W. O. Steel, A.‘ A. 
Miller, Cyrus Borgner, W. A. Pollock-Davis and President 
Thomas Devlin and Secretary Howard Evans, ex-officio. 

The paper before the association was entitled “ Mold- 
ing Sand and Mold Wash for Making Steel Castings,” 
by Arthur Simonson of Wm. Wharton, Jr., & Co., Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Simonson treated the subject from the 
standpoints of the adaptability of the various materials 
for this use, the mixing of the sand and clay and the 
mechanical properties encountered in making the molds. 
The uses of materials for core making were also elabo- 
rated upon. This paper was printed in full in The Jron 
Age for October 19, 1905, under the title “ Preparation 
of Molds for Steel Castings.” 

Dr. Elmer E. Brown, chairman of the delegation visit- 
ing the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association April 2, 
made a report covering the many interesting points vis- 
ited by the party. Members and friends of the associa- 
tion numbering 31 left Philadelphia April 1 in a special 
Pullman car, returning immediately after the banquet on 
Monday evening. The delegation was particularly pleased 
with the hospitality of the Pittsburgh Association, and 
the thanks of the delegation and the association as a 
whole were extended to the Pittsburgh Association for 
the invitation and entertainment. After a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Simonson for his interesting paper and to Dr. 
Brown for his report of the Pittsburgh visit the meeting 
adjourned. 


eee 


Some excellent records for output were made in 
March at the Clairton blast furnaces and open hearth 
steel plant of the Carnegie Steel Company. The three 
blast furnaces turned out 39,599 gross tons of Bessemer 
pig iron, while the steel plant, which contains twelve 50- 
ton furnaces, made slightly over 55,000 gross tons of 
ingéts. The cost of making pig iron and steel at this 
plant in March was also remarkably low. 
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Hearings on the Shipping Bill. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10, 1906.—The House Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries on the 4tb 
instant began a series of hearings on the ship subsidy 
bill. During the sessions that have since been held a large 
number of witnesses have been heard both for and against 
the measure, the majority, however, advocating its speedy 
passage. During the current week Chairman Gary of 
the United States Steel Corporation will testify with re- 
gard to the relative cost of producing steel plates and 
other forms of steel for shipbuilding in the United States 
and in the leading manufacturing countries of the world. 


Opposition to Bill. 


One of the first witnesses heard by the committee was 
George L. Duvall, chairman of the Committee on Ship 
Subsidies and Shipping of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, who presented an amendment to the bill pro- 
viding that all commercial subsidies should be confined 
to American built ships and that until such ships were 
ready to carry the mails to South America and other 
ports, foreign ships should have the contracts. Under 
cross examination Mr. Duvall conceded that the effect of 
his proposition would be to eliminate all foreign built 
ships of American registry from the benefits to be derived 
from the measure, but would admit foreign built ships 
of foreign registry to the mail subsidies. The position of 
the Merchants’ Association in advocating legislation in 
the interest of foreign shipping was severely criticised 
by members of the committee during Mr. Duvall’s testi- 
mony, and also during the statement subsequently made 
by J. Hamden Dougherty, counsel for the association, 
who undertook to defend it from the charge of being 
biased in favor of the foreign lines. 


Conditions in Shipbuilding Industry. 


An interesting statement with regard to the conditions 
prevailing in the shipbuilding business from the me- 
chanic’s standpoint was presented to the committee by 
John MeNeill of Kansas City, ex-president of the Na- 
tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders. He said that but for the coastwise service and 
the additions to the navy there would be practically no 
shipbuilding in the United States at the present time; 
many skilled mechanics were leaving the shipyards to 
find employment elsewhere and the outlook was exceed- 
ingly gloomy. 

Secretary W. L. Marvin of the Congressional Mari- 
time Commission presented some figures showing the 
rates of wages paid in the shipbuilding industry in the 
United States and abroad, demonstrating the high cost of 
construction in this country. 

William Livingstone of Detroit, Mich., president of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association, and G. A. Tomlinson, a 
prominent grain shipper of Duluth, Minn., strongly urged 
the passage of the bill, with a view to supplying trans- 
portation facilities for the enormous agricultural output 
of the country tributary to the Great Lakes. Mr. Liv- 
ingston expressed his surprise that any opposition to 
the bill should come from the Middle West or the lake 
region, for while the immediate beneficiaries would be 
the shipbuilders and shipowners of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Coasts, any advantages that they might secure would 
be of enormous importance to the producers of the in- 
terior and would guarantee them a market for their 
products at all times. 

The committee having expressed the desire for some 
accurate statistics as to conditions among the mechanics 
in the shipbuilding industry, Patrick Donohue of San 
Francisco, vice-president of the National Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders, testified that of 
10,000 boilermakers on the Pacific Coast 50 per cent were 
at present unemployed. Of 123 vessels built in the United 
States last year only nine were ocean going. 

Alexander Cochran of Bath, Maine, a shipbuilding sub- 
contractor, spoke of conditions in the Bath yards, de- 
claring that there is practically no work to be had now 
except a few tow boats and an occasional small Govern- 
ment vessel. There are seven shipyards in Bath, with 
ohly two vessels now building in the entire number. He 
declared that if the pending bill had been a law during 
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the Spanish War the Government would have been able 
to secure plenty of first-class vessels instead of buying 
rattle-traps from foreigners at exorbitant prices. While 
these foreign vessels were being transformed into trans- 
ports, he said, he had driven a hammer through their 
shells and it was surprising that the use of these vessels 
did not result in some terrible catastrophe. 


Outlook for Measure. 


It is now believed that the committee stands ten to 
eight in favor of reporting the bill and that a comfortable 
majority for the measure can be secured in the House, 
provided the speaker will permit it to be called up. Mr. 
Cannon has long opposed this class of legislation and the 
principal efforts of the advocates of the measure are now 
being directed to inducing him to permit its consideration 
before the adjournment of the present session. 


Ww. L. C. 
—_~>+ eo. 


Bisbee Copper Mine Pumps. 


BISBEE, ARIZ., March 31, 1906.—This camp is noted 
in the Southwest for the quantity of water some of its 
mines are pumping. For four years the Calumet & 
Pittsburgh has thrown from 2000 to 2700 gallons per 
minute from an average depth of 1000 feet, while a 
neighboring shaft, for a shorter time, has been deliver- 
ing about 1000 gallons per minute. At the Briggs shaft 
of the Calumet & Pittsburgh is a station equipment of 
3900 gallons per minute capacity in triple expansion 
Prescott pumps, while at the adjacent Junction shaft is 
a similar capacity in three 1000-gallon units. Both these 
shafts belong to the so-called Cole properties, in which 
Duluth, Calumet & Pittsburgh men are interested. 

These two companies have just let contracts for Pres- 
cott pumps that will materially increase their capacity 
for handling water and that indicate also the general 
course of development planned for the next few years. 
For the Briggs shaft there is to be added a 20 and 38 
inch by 6% x 36 inch cross compound and condensing 
pumping engine to go on the 910-foot level, to throw to 
surface, reinforcing the battery of pumps already located 
there. This machine will have a normal capacity for 
1000 gallons per minute. Also for the same shaft is to 
be added a 15 and 23 and 39 inch by 14% x 24 inch triple 
expansion, condensing, direct-acting engine of 2000 gal- 
lons per minute capacity. For the present, or as soon 
as the shaft reaches that depth, this machine will be 
located on the 1330-foot level, but will later be moved 
down to 1530 feet. The shaft is now 1130 feet deep. 

At the Junction mine a different method of operation 
will be carried out. There an 18 and 34 inch by 8 x 36 
inch cross compound condensing Corliss engine will be 
installed on the 1500-foot level. It will shamble water 
to the large present battery, which will be placed at once 
on the 1000-foot level. This new pump will lift 1500 ga)- 
lons per minute. The addition of this heavy equipment 
will put both these shafts in excellent shape to continue 
safely sinking to depth. 

Adjoining the Junction lies the Denn-Arizona mine. 
belonging to other Duluth parties. This now has a shaft 
down 1050 feet, still in the overlying conglomerate of 
the district, but doubtless very close to the older sedi- 
mentaries. It is quite certain to cut much water soou. 
This company has ordered two 15 and 23 and 39 inch by 
10 x 24 inch triple expansion station pumps, each good 
for 1000 gallons a minute from the 1050-foot level, also 
three 800-gallon sinkers to feed them. 

Aside from the above there are at Bisbee mines now 
some 11,000 gallonage of station pumps, throwing from 
various depths down to 1200 feet. It is by far the heav- 
iest installation in the Southwest and is approached by 
nothing except the neighboring plant of the Tombstone 
Consolidated Mining Company, with its 8500 gallons of 
station and sinking pumps. D. E. W. 


NO 


A congress of the International Association for Test- 
ing Materials will be held in Brussels, Belgium, Septem- 
ber 3-8, 1906. The last congress was held in Buda-Pesth, 
Austria-Hungary, in 1901. 
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Recent Customs Decisions. 


Parts of Plows, 

It has been decided by the Board of General Ap- 
praisers that parts of plows cannot be admitted at the 
rate of duty provided for plows. The board’s action was 
the outcome of a protest filed by F. B. Vandegrift & Co. 
against the assessment of a 45 per cent. duty under the 
provision in the tariff law for manufactures of metal. 
Plows are specially provided for in paragraph 460, which 
imposes 20 per cent. upon entry. The board holds that 
as paragraph 460 contains no reference to “parts” of 
plows the incompleted articles must be relegated to par- 
agraph 193. 

Automobile Motors and Parts, 

The customs authorities at New York have imposed 
very heavy advances, in some instances nearly 100 per 
cent., over invoice prices on motors and other parts of 
automobiles shipped from Paris by O. H. Jones. The 
identity of the New York importer of the articles has 
not been revealed, owing to the reticence of the apprais- 
ing officials. Under the provisions of the Customs Ad- 
ministrative act goods advanced 50 per cent. or more on 
final reappraisement are seized by the United States. 
Whether this procedure will be followed in the present 
case depends on the action to be taken by a subboard of 
three general appraisers, which will review the return of 
values made by the collector and by a single general 
appraiser. As there is a penalty of 1 per cent. for each 
1 per cent. of advance over entered values it will be seen 
that the actual increase over the invoice prices on some 
of the merchandise aggregates almost 200 per cent. 

How the goods came to be undervalued to such an 
extent the authorities refuse to say. When the motors 
reached New York Collector Stranahan received a report 
from Appraiser Whitehead to the effect that the motors, 
or certain of them, were heavily undervalued, where- 
upon the collector raised the invoice prices and demanded 
duty at the rate of 45 per cent. on the increased valua- 
tion under the provision in the Dingley tariff for “ man- 
ufactures of metal.” In addition, the collector demanded 
the accruing percentages of advance and penalties. The 
New York representative of Mr. Jones thereupon filed an 
appeal for a review of the collector’s action to the Board 
of United States General Appraisers. Under the practice 
of the customs court the matter was referred to a single 
general appraiser for investigation and decision. 

The case was referred to General Appraiser Fischer, 
an expert on automobile values. That official carefully 
considered the evidence submitted by both the importer 
and the Treasury Department. It is apparent that Mr. 
Fischer in the main at least sustains the collector in 
raising the invoice prices. As illustrating the advances, 
it may be stated that 60 horse-power motors were ad- 
vanced by the collector and affirmed by the single gen- 
eral appraiser from 3370 francs each to 6625 francs 
each, 40 horse-power motors from 2870 to 3560 francs 
each and boites vitesse from 1200 to 2100 francs each. 
The only recourse left to the importer is to appeal to a 
board of three appraisers and secure a reversal of Mr. 
Fischer’s reappraisement below the seizure line. Other- 
wise the merchandise stands a strong chance of being 
formally seized and sold at public auction. 


Nickel Anodes, 


The Board of United States General Appraisers hand- 
ed down a decision April 5 in the action brought by Her- 
mann Boker & Co., New York, to determine the customs 
classification of so-called nickel anodes. The board de- 
nies the contention of the importers for duty at the rate 
of 6 cents per pound under the provision in the Dingley 
tariff for nickel in bars or sheets, and holds that the 
collector made no error in returning the merchandise at 
45 per cent. under paragraph 193. The latter, paragraph 
provides for articles of nickel not specially provided 
for, whether partly or wholly manufactured. At the 
hearing granted by the board a sample of the merchan- 
dise was introduced into evidence by the importer. The 
sample was a piece of nickel about 12 inches long, 64 
inches wide and 7-16 inch thick. The sample had no 
holes drilled in it, while the invoice description of some 
of the articles indicated that they had been drilled. 
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General Appraiser Fischer, who writes the decision 
for the customs tribunal, says that to bring the goods 
within the provisions of paragraph 185 they must be 
shown to be “pigs, ingots, bars or sheets.” According 
to the general appraiser the evidence failed utterly to 
show that the anodes are either bars or sheets, the only 
testimony on this point being an expression of opinion on 
the part of the importer that the articles would come 
under the description of articles provided for in para- 
graph 185. 

a ee 


Basic or Acid Steel for the Manhattan Bridge. 


The Department of Bridges of the City of New York 
has put out this week new specifications and forms for 
bids on the Manhattan Bridge over the East River be- 
tween the boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn. The 
contract for this bridge was once let to the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, but the award was enjoined and the 
courts held that the contract was void because of the 
form of the specifications concerning steel, which, it was 
alleged, did not afford opportunity for free competition. 
The important difference between the new specification 
and that of 1905, which was given quite fully in The 
Iron Age of July 27, 1905, is that while the latter per- 
mitted only acid open hearth structural steel, the pro- 
vision on this point in the present specification is simply 
that “all structural steel shall be made in an open hearth 
furnace,” so that basic steel is eligible. It is provided 
that decarburization below 0.12 per cent. carbon will not 
be allowed. Last year’s specification put a limit of 0.10 
per cent. of phosphorus and 0.04 per cent. of sulphur on 
the stock used in the open hearth furnace. The sulphur 
limit has now been increased to 0.07 per cent. The ladle 
tests of steel last year imposed the limit of 0.04 per cent. 
phosphorus, 0.04 per cent. sulphur, 0.60 per cent. man- 
ganese and 0.10 per cent. silicon. These are retained, ex- 
cept that in acid steel phosphorus may go to 0.06. The 
same difference appears in the requirements for rolled 
nickel steel. The steel castings also may be made either 
by the acid or the basic process. 

The amount of steel required is about 42,000 tons, of 
which 2700 tons are for anchorages, 12,500 tons for tow- 
ers, 9000 tons for main span, 9700 tons for side spans 
and 8000 tons for cables. The bids will be opened on 


Monday, April 30, 1906. 
~~ ___. 


A Simple Slide Rule Formula. 


In designing a table for the use of those owning slide 
rules, a correspondent of Engineering tried to devise a 
simple formula for obtaining the sine of an angle when 
printed tables were not available. He worked out a for- 
mula which gives very close approximations for angles 
under 80 degrees. This formula, still further simplified, 
is as follows: Sine X = .0174 X — 0.000,000,81 X*. If, 
for example, we wish the sine of 30 degrees, which is 
0.5000, we find it by the formula to be 0.522 — 0.02187 
= 0.50013, which shows an error of 1 in 4000, approxi- 
mately. Below 30 degrees and above 70 degrees the for- 
mula gives a result below the true one, while between 
those limits the formula reads a little too high. The 
table may be of interest: 


Angle. Sine 
Deg. by formula. By table. Error. lin 
De kvect kos 0.0869 0.08716 0.00026 835 
ee ee 0.34152 0.34202 0.0005 683 
Rea 0.50013 0.50000 0.00013 3,847 
a: 0.64416 0.64279 0.00137 469 
ORs «sgn cubes 0.7092 0.70711 0.00209 337 
eee es 0.86904 0.86603 0.00301 288 
Beicucé os .. 0.97728 0.98481 0.00753 127 
rere 0.93 0.98481 0.05481 18 


It is seen that for angles above 80 degrees the error 
is subject to a rapid increase but that below that angle 
the percentage of error is well within the elasticity per 
mitted in most engineering work. 


—_——)- eo 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company is to build six 


atiditional open hearth furnaces, and will remodel the 
soaking pit equipment. 
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Effects of Vanadium in Steel. 


In a paper on Vanadium as a Steel Making Ele- 
ment,” read by J. Kent Smith before the Liverpool Sec- 
tion of the Society of Chemical Industry on March 15, 
1906, the author stated that the chief source of vanadium 
at present is a vanadium lead ore mined in Spain. Ferro- 
vanadium containing up to 30 per cent. of vanadium is 
manufactured by the new Vanadium Alloys Company at 
Llanelly in South Wales. This ferro-vanadium alloy is 
employed in the manufacture of the special vanadium 
steels now produced on a large scale by Williams & Rob- 
inson. These steels are being turned out at the rate of 
800 tons per year, and 80 per cent. of this output is 
being taken by motor car manufacturers. In one case 
150 crank shafts of chrome vanadium steel were ordered 
and are now running with satisfactory results, and an 
additional order for 400 crank shafts has been given. 
This chrome vanadium steel has also been exported to 
France, although an import duty of £5 per ton has to be 
paid upon it. The amount of vanadium used in manu 
facturing these special steels varies from 10 to 20 per 
cent., and as vanadium is still half the price of silver, 
even this small percentage adds considerably to the cost 
of the steel. 

The effect of vanadium upon ternary and quaternary 
steels appears to be chiefly to retard segregation of the 
carbides on cooling. In one way it may be looked upon as 
a kind of automatic tempering agent, which intensifies 
the physical changes due to oil tempering. The author 
stated that nickel vanadium steels, although showing 
great strength, are far below the chrome vanadium 
steels in resistance to alternations of shock and torsional 
strain, and that it is from the chrome vanadium steels 
that the greatest service is to be expected in motor car 
work and other similar uses. The effect of adding va- 
nadium in small amounts to ternary and quarternary 
steels is to increase greatly their resistance to dynamic 
tests without depreciating their value as revealed by 
static tests, and the author gave many figures in sup- 
port of this statement. 

In ordinary mild structural steel one may increase 
the breaking stress to a very considerable degree by 
special heat treatment, but the impact test figure falls 
then in a much greater ratio. On the other hand, a 
chrome vanadium steel after annealing will pass a dyna- 
mic test double that of high class carbon steel and at 
the same time show a very high resistance to tortional 
strain, and by oil tempering these properties can be still 
further increased. One of these chrome vanadium steels 
after special heat treatment has stood a tensile strength 
test of 103 tons per square inch, while at the same time 
showing a high resistance to dynamic test and torsional 
strain. This is a combination of properties which has 
not been attained before with any steel. The author 
zave details of a rapid colorimetric method for deter- 
mining vanadium in presence of chromium and phos- 
phorus. 

a ee 


Oxone. 


A new product of the Niagara Electro-Chemical Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y., is Oxone, which is a specially 
prepared fused form of sodium peroxide that has the 
peculiar property of emitting free oxygen when it comes 
in contact with carbon dioxide charged with moisture. 
This fused sodium peroxide is bluish-gray in color and 
is cast in small blocks that can be placed in airtigMt cans 
and in this form easily trapsported. Its weight is about 
214 times heavier than water. 

The inventor or discoverer of Oxone is George F. 
Brindley, who for some years has been works manager 
for the company. The importance of the discovery is 
best understood when it is known that it is believed thut 
by the use of Oxone the air in submarine boats may be 
kept fresh and constant in supply of free oxygen, so that 
the boats can keep running or out of sight under water 
many hours at a time. Experiments made in Niagara 
Falls are alleged to have fully demonstrated its value. 
A man was placed in an airtight box 3 x 6 feet in size, 
2 pounds of Oxone being placed in the box when it was 
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sealed up. According to mathematical calculation, the 
supply. of air in the box was only sufficient to sustain 
the man’s life for about 20 minutes, at the end of which 
time he should have succumbed to asphyxiation, but in- 
stead he smoked and read, remaining in the box six 
hours without distress, but with exhilaration. 

It is predicted that Oxone will be found useful in 
deep mining, also in the hands of physicians who need 
an immediate supply of free oxygen in the treatment of 
various cases, pneumonia, for instance. It will also be 
available for purifying the air on sleeping cars. 

<csneniomsenilgideiligiantaanincnania 


Air Furnace Bottoms in Malleable Practice, 


Dr. Richard Moldenke, secretary of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, writes in the Foundry of the 
results of an inquiry as to the experience of malleable 
founders with the bottoms of air furnaces. The diffi- 
culty sometimes experienced in keeping reverberatory 
furnace bottoms in good shape suggested the questions 
asked, which related to the size of heats, number of heats 
made with the same bottom, the material used for the bot- 
tom and the particulars of bottoms “ coming up.” Twenty 
replies were received, which are summarized in the fol- 
lowing : 

The heats ranged in size from 7 to 18 tons. Prac- 
tically all the foundries use some form of fire sand for 
making bottom, that is to say, a sand with silica content 
of over 95 per cent. Furthermore, the fluxing impurities, 
such as lime, alkalies and oxide of iron, must be very low, 
but yet enough to just bake the sand together, or “ set” 
it when properly fired. In making bottom the sand is 
spread on in layers of 1 inch or more, and fired to set it. 
This takes 15 minutes. About 5 inches are put on in this 
way, the process being similar to that made use of in the 
open hearth furnace. In the latter case, with careful 
patching after each heat, a bottom should last up to 1000 
heats. In the case of the air furnace some founders pre- 
ferred to take off only three heats before renewing 
bottom, but in each case stated that they could 
take off more without risk if they chose. Other 
founders get from 6 to 12 heats off their bottom, and 
these figures cover the majority of replies. The two ex- 
ceptions were as follows: The first, with a natural draft 
air furnace, gets 30 heats from the same bottom. In the 
second case, with a production of 29 heats of 14 tons, the 
bottoms are made by mixing ground fire brick with the 
fire sand. 

While the method of making bottom as above de- 
scribed was the usual one, there weré some slight varia- 
tions. Thus, several foundries make the 5-inch bottom all 
at once. One founder uses a top dressing of core sand 
1%4 inch thick. Another uses salt or fire clay or both in his 
fire sand. Several add ground fire brick. All concur in 
emphasizing the necessity of thoroughly drying out each 
layer before the next is put on, and especially the june- 
tion between the old and the new sand on the bottom. In 
case the furnace foundation should draw dampness, it is 
advisable to erect a concrete box for the base, and fill in 
with broken fire brick before building up the furnace. 

The term “fire sand” is used advisedly, for it covers 
a number of appellations. Thus “silica sand” is much 
used, though sand itself is silica of variable purity; then 
“steel sand,” “glass sand,” lake sand, &c., all coming 
under the general head of a sand which is refractory to a 
high degree. 

ae ee 

It is impressive to know that the gyratory motion Im- 
parted to a rifle bullet by the twist in the barrel may give 
it a peripheral velocity sufficient to test its cohesive 
strength. With the United States 0.30 caliber rifle the 
rifling gives one revolution of the bullet about its axis in 
10 inches. At the service muzzle velocity of the bullet, 
2300 feet per second, this means 2760 turns per second, 
assuming that the bullet does not strip in the rifling. The 
circumference of the bullet is 0.942 inch, which gives a 
peripheral velocity of 2600 inches per second, or 13,000 
feet per minute. This would produce a great strain in 
cast iron and would rupture a metal of much less tenacity 
and greater density. This accounts for the steel-coated 
bullets now so commonly in use. 
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PERSONAL. 


Prof. Charles F. Perry, in charge of the mechanical 
engineering department of the University of Illinois, has 
been engaged to take charge of the Milwaukee School of 
Trades as managing director. Professor Perry will as- 
sume his new duties July 1, relieving James S. Church, 
who consented to take charge of affairs at the opening 
of the school until a permanent director was chosen. 

Frederick W. Taylor, president; Prof. F. R. Hutton 
and Fred J. Miller are the members of the special com- 
mittee of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
appointed to suggest a candidate for the secretaryship of 
the society. 

John Hall of Hall & Pickles, wire and steel merchants, 
Manchester, England, is now in this country. 


The friends of H. H. Campbell, metallurgical engineer 
of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa., will 
be happy’ to learn that he has just passed through the 
critical stage of a serious illness and that his physi- 
cians are now hopeful of his recovery. 


Charles C. Knauss, who has been manager of the 
Allentown Foundry & Machine Works, Allentown, Pa., 
since the spring of 1900, has resigned to accept a sim- 
ilar position with the Traylor Mfg. & Construction Com- 
pany, whose new works for the production of mining, 
milling, concentrating, reducing and crushing machinery 
in Allentown are just being completed. The output of 
these works is controlled by the Traylor Engineering 
Company, New York. 

The friends of General Manager Swank of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Association will be gratified to know 
that he has been making a good recovery from the effects 
of a recent operation. 

Albert P. Low of the Geological Survey of Canada 
has been appointed director of the Survey. Dr. Robert 
Bell has been acting director since the death of Dr. Daw- 
son in 1901. Dr. Bell will receive the medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society in recognition of his work in 
exploration, King Edward having approved the recom- 
mendation of the society. 


Geo. W. Kittredge, chief engineer of the Big Four 
Railroad system, has been appointed head of the engi- 
neering department of the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad Company. 

W. D. Zehnder, president of the Scranton Bolt & Nut 
Company, Scranton, Pa., has returned from a sojourn on 
the Pacific Coast greatly improved in health. 

It is announced that Frank H. Buhl of Sharon has 
taken over the entire holdings of T. Sherman Clark in 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa. Mr. Clark 
has not been actively identified with the company for 


some time. 
+ -— + ~~ 


The’German Wire Rod Syndicate. 


The members of the rolled rod syndicate in Germany, 
with the exception of one firm, the Haspe Iron & Steel 
Works Company, decided in March to continue their 
agreement until July 1, 1907. That is the date fixed for 
the expiration of the agreement under which the German 
Steel Syndicate is now working. At the close of 1905 it 
had been decided to dissolve the rolled rod agreement on 
its termination on March 31, 1906, unless meanwhile the 
efforts to secure a syndicate in the drawn rod and wire 
nail trades proved successful. The negotiations with 
manufacturers of drawn rods failed, the principal reason 
being that a number of works objected to entering an 
arrangement only lasting to the middle of 1907, the time 
of the termination of the general steel syndicate agree- 
ment. There were objections to giving private informa- 
tion about the inner workings of a business, in exchange 
for advantages so short lived. However, the decision to 
dissolve the rolled rod syndicate in the event of an un- 
favorable outcome of the drawn rod project was recon- 
sidered. This was done also in spite of some unsatisfac- 
tory conditions in the workings of the syndicate. The re- 
sults in domestic trade had been satisfactory, but on ex- 
port trade prices realized had been too low in the opin- 
ion of some members. 
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OBITUARY. 


Joun Hamivton, Bridgeport, Conn., brass founder and 
manufacturer of plumbers’ supplies, died March 28. 

S. M. CAMPBELL, vice-president of the Van Brunt Mfg. 
Company, Horicon, Wis., manufacturer of agricultural 
implements, died April 3. He was born in Canada in 1835. 
In 1856 he went to Wisconsin and located in Berlin, where 
for some years he was engaged in railroad construction 
work and organized the Berlin Marble & Granite Works. 
In 1881 he located at Horicon and became identified with 
Van Brunt & Barber, manufacturers of grain seeding ma- 
chinery. He was one of the incorporators of the Van 
Brunt & Wilkins Mfg. Company and its first vice-presi- 
dent, which position he held until the time of his death. 


Davin RIcHARDS, one of the founders of the Knox- 
ville Iron Company, died at Knoxville, Tenn., March 31, 
aged 82 years. He was born in Wales in 1824 and be- 
came an ironworker. In 1844, with his brothers Joseph 
and William he located at Danville, Pa., and secured 
employment as a puddler in the rolling mills, afterward 
working at various other points. In 1867 he and his 
brothers located in Knoxville. He was general manager 
of the Knoxville Iron Company until advancing age com- 
pelled him to retire, but he continued to be a director 
until his decease. He took a deep interest in public 
affairs, won oratorical fame as the “ Blair County pud- 
dler”’ in the second Lincoln campaign and served a term 
as a Tennessee State Senator, but his special pleasure 
was to speak at religious gatherings. He is survived by 
a widow, one son and five daughters, 


EBENEZER S. HuLBertT, senior member of the firm of 
E. S. Hulbert & Co., manufacturer of cutlery, Bernards- 
ton, Mass., died on the 17th ult., in the 85th year of his 
age. In earlier years Mr. Hulbert was a manufacturer 
of hoes at Waterville and Clayville, N. Y. In 1852 he 
settled in Bernardston, where at first hoes were manu- 
factured, but later the production of cutlery was taken up. 


FREDERICK A, JEWETT, treasurer of the John C. Jewett 
Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., died on the 3d inst. 


————~-+e—___. 


Labor Notes. 


On April 7 there was held in the city of Toledo, Ohio, 
at the Toledo Club, a most enthusiastic meeting of man- 
ufacturers in the metal trades, who unanimously adopted 
a constitution and by-laws in accordance with that of the 
National Metal Trades Association for the formation of 
a local branch, which hereafter will be known as the 
Toledo Branch of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion. There were present at this meeting 27 of the largest 
and most representative manufacturers in the city, seven 
of whom at this time hold membership in the National 
Metal Trades Association and ten of whom signified their 
willingness to become members and sign the necessary 
documents, the others concluded to take the matter under 
consideration and will probably join within a week. A. 
©. Fisher, formerly secretary of the Cincinnati Metal 
Trades Association, was unanimously elected secretary, 
and arranged to open a labor bureau the following Mon- 
day morning. From present indications this will be one 
of the strongest local branches which the National Asso- 
ciation has. 


The Iron Molders’ Union has made a demand upon 
the foundrymen in New York City and vicinity for an 
increase in wages from $3 to $3.25 a day for molders 
and from $2.75 to $3 for coremakers. A committee of 
foundrymen has been appointed to consider the situation. 
It is reported that the Iron Molders’ Union has been or- 
ganizing the apprentices. 


A movement is on foot for the establishment in New- 
ark, N. J., of an employment bureau in the metal trades. 
to be operated in connection with the bureau of the New 
York and New Jersey Branch of the National Metal 
Trades Association. 
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A New Record in Pig Iron 
Production. 


The March production of pig iron established a new 
record at 2,165,632 tons for the coke and anthracite fur- 
naces of the country, exceeding the previous record, made 
in January, 1906, by nearly 100,000 tons. In February, 
with 28 days, the production was 1,904,032 tons. The 
Pittsburgh and Chicago districts in particular made gains 
over their performance in February, and in general the 
gain made by steel works was in greater proportion than 
that of merchant furnaces. The latter produced at a 
weekly rate of 172,368 tans in March, as against 169,318 
tons a week in February, an increase of about 3000 tons 
a week. Stocks of pig iron at Southern furnaces were 
practically unchanged through the month of March. The 
weekly capacity of coke and anthracite furnaces active 
on April 1 was 484,240 tons, as compared with 479,737 
tons on March 1. 

In the following table is given the production for 
February, as compared with the records for the preceding 
four months: 


Monthly Pig Iron Production.—Gross Tons. 


November. December. January. February. March. 
(30 days) (31 days) (31 days) (28 days) (31 days) 


New York.... 113,098 120,016 119,097 121,484 135,713 
New Jersey... 23,657 21,548 16,259 18,280 28.840 
Lehigh Valley. 53,245 57,503 56,215 55,218 62,72 
Schuylkill Val. 36,929 41,150 48,674 47,852 54,826 
Lower Susque- 

hanna and 

Lebanon Val.. 68,400 65,907 75,214 57,979 69,225 
Pittsburgh dis. 466.457 488,346 511,941 454,611 533.100 
Shenango Val. 165,876 176,009 177,467 153,551 178,378 
West. Penn... 106,327 114,559 109,695 105,177 106,338 
Md., Va. and 

Kentucky.... 84,209 79,749 83,704 75,251 83,031 
Wheeling dis.. 114.448 120,147 113.611 114,324 126,343 
Mahoning Val. 154,363 162,052 162,075 148,508 169,468 
Central and 

North. Ohio.. 162,763 173,453 162,988 154,298 173,494 
Hocking Valley 

and Hanging 

ae eee 26,924 33,902 34,656 32,514 86,675 
Ill.,Mich.,Minn., 

Wis., Mo. and 

tS eee 267,210 225,947 222.736 197,495 281.815 
Alabama..... 147,299 137,560 141,773 134,792 185,739 
Tennessee, No. 

Carolina and 

Georgia...... 22,340 27,870 32,838 32,698 89,923 





Totals... .2,013,635 2,045,718 2,068,893 1,904,082 2,165,632 

Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all the 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Cam- 
bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling, 
Ashland, Republic, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Bethle- 
hem, Calumet and Colorado companies show the follow- 
ing totals of product month by month. We present also 
separately monthly figures of the production of spiegel- 
eisen and férromanganese, which is included in the total: 


Production of Steel Companies.—Gross Tons. 


Splegeleisen and 
——Pig.—Total production.—, ferromanganese. 


1904. 1905. 1906. 1905. 1906. 
January ...... 502,994 1,129,042 1,358,015 21,002 26,305 
February ..... 756,260 1,027,937 1,226,760 22.431 26,988 
March 913,412 1,232,255 1,400,895 21,280 23,595 
Pere Sra,ee TASRTIO. § icicee 20,038 
ee 927,584 1,287,488  ...... 24,732 
I sk ince as wh 788,822 1,149,404 ....... 21,761 
ee 694,892 1,114,400  ...... 31,220 
pO eee 747,570 1,186,050  ...... 27,461 
September..... 936,494 1,262,033 21,645 
October ...... 971,447 1,870,960 ...... 26,799 
November..... 962,384 1,834,644  ...... 23,776 
December .....1,019,841 1,856,962  ...... 29,481 


Among furnaces blown in in March are one Colorado 


at Pueblo, Andover and Oxford in New Jersey; one Ed-~ 


gar Thomson, La Follette in Tennessee, and one Swede 
in the Schuylkill Valley. "Among furnaces active on 
March 1 that were out on April 1 are Pequest in New 
Jersey (blown in April 8), one Edgar Thomson spiegel, 
Martin’s Ferry in the Wheeling district, Emma at Cleve- 
land, Spring Valley in Wisconsin, No. 3 Ohio at Youngs- 
town (blown in April 5) and Battelle in Alabama. The 
net loss in active furnaces on April 1, as compared with 
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March 1 was one, the number in blast on April 1 being 
299. 

The table below gives the active capacity of the fur- 
naces producing coke and anthracite pig iron on April 1 
and March 1, in gross tons: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 
Total —April 1.——, ——March 1.—, 
Location. number Number Capacity Number Capacity 





of furnaces. of stacks. inblast. per week. in blast. per week. 
New York: 
NE 3, ard ale aXe. ae 12 26,425 12 26,099 
Other New York...10 4 4,316 4 4,270 
New Jersey.......... 8 5 6,322 + 5,382 
ae re 1 196 1 182 
Pennsylvania: . 
Lehigh Valley......27 18 13,762 18 13,797 
ere 2 396 2 433 
Schuylkill Vatley...13 12 12,380 11 11,917 
Low. Susquehanna..10 5 6,916 5 
Lebanon Valley... .10 10 8,316 10 
ee com 1 399 1 
Pittsburgh dist... .40 39 117,523 38 
Splegel ....... t 3 2,852 + 
Shenango Valley. . .20 19 41,181 19 
West. Penn........24 18 24,010 18 
Maryland ...... ae 4 7,035 4 
Wheeling dist........14 13 28,469 14 
Ohio : 
Mahoning Valley. ..16 15 34,767 16 38,327 


Cent. and Northern 
and Michigan... .19 18 39,219 19 40.498 
Hocking Valley ard 


Hanging Rock...12 11 8,590 11 8,867 
SRE ééicaudewanap’ 19 18 39,109 18 33,244 
ee ee 2 2 1,257 2 1,241 
eer 1 1 1,146 1 1,260 
Wisconsin ..... aca ae t 4,837 5 5,706 
PD niin os tenes 1 1 994 1 1,003 
oo! 3 2,598 3 4,003 
PE. cc wn wewnawe oo 1 229 0 0 
The South: 
WEN oo cleceucacee 14 10,549 14 10,835 
Kentucky ie 2 1,121 2 1,234 
Alabama ..........46 27 30,243 28 33,748 
TOIOG bs cc ties 16 15 8,358 14 8,174 
CO oe iis ci cede 1 1 725 1 850 
North Carolina..... 1 0 0 0 0 
Ok sce 376 299 $84,240 300 479,737 


For a series of months the active coke and anthracite 
capacity fluctuated as follows in gross tons: 


Capacity Capacity 

per week. per week. 
April 1. rr . 484,240 Pebruary 1... .cececs 273,692 
eS ee eer January 1, 1904...... 185,636 
POImeaRy L.ccacevess 482,156 December 1, 1903... ..244,156 
January 1, 1906. ....463,673 November 1..........273,715 
December 1, 1905....475,814 October 1............ 353,142 
POVGMNNOE Dik ices caw 160,449 September 1.........360,197 
October 1............445,468 BE Biv vanaccus -353,681 
September 1.........412,563 FOS Disscadssccss eee 
pO a Peer PONG Das vsskwcaunes 388,178 
Wee t Bats kus eeu eean 408,617 ie Ais. a ctiased cana 
RR se ai aon VG 443,092 April 1. vee ee ee -386,215 
|. as er ....452,031 BRE Ri cc wecssiawes 347,424 
April 1..............439,564 February 1..........385,339 
Op PP reer reer... January 1, 1903......346,073 
a en 405,792 December 1, 1902... ..336,617 
January 1, 1905.....377,879 November 1..........330,110 
December 1, 1904....357,846 tt 337,837 
November 1..........334,249 September 1.........- 328,243 
October 1............3819,249 Aemeet 1. oo <cccccc uct 
September 1.........291,573 Ne ity oa wai eae » .303,793 
Se eee PURO Bec cccdccicnes cee 
WU Bae da cccdrsana wae SG Racial a ce anew eae 337,627 
poke eee CS Ee ea 331,140 
re March 1.............816,039 
| i eee February 1...........-329,440 
Bek xwkan ds . 308,751 January 1, 1902......291,992 

—_—__~-+-e___—_ 


Youngstown Steel Hoop Records.—Some large rec- 
ords for output were made in March at the upper and 
lower hoop mills of the Carnegie Steel Company, at 
Youngstown, Ohio, and also at the new hoop mill at 
Greenville, Pa. The lower mill at Youngstown made in 
March 11,141 tons of hoops, against 10,005 tons in Octo- 
ber of last year, the best previous record. The upper 
mill made 7004 tons, beating its best previous record by 
more than 1000 tons. The record of the Greenville plant, 
before it was burned, for a single month was 2380 tons, 
while the March record was 4394 tons. F. B. Baugh has 
been appointed superintendent of the hoop mills at 
Youngstown, succeeding Milton E. Coombs, recently re- 
signed. Mr. Baugh tendered a dinner to the superin- 
tendents and foremen of the two hoop mills at Youngs- 
town as an appreciation of the large records for output 
made in March. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


Stack No. 6 of the Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, N. 


Y., which has been under construction, is expected to blow in 
April 30. 


The Spring Valley Furnace, at Spring Valley, Wis. was 
blown out March 28. 


Pequest Furnace, Buttzville, N. J., was banked in the second 
week in March for repairs. Blast was put on again on April 8. 


Henry A. Hintner’s Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., have purchased 
the Lehigh Mil! of the Allentown Rolling Mills, Allentown, Pa., 
consisting of all the necessary machinery, &c., for the manufac- 
ture of plates, angles and shapes. The firm intends dismantling 
the plant immediately. 

Oxford Furnace of the Empire Iron & Steel Company, Cata- 
Sauqua, Pa., was blown out Mareh 8. 


The Rogers-Shear Company, Warren, Pa., is building a roll- 
ing mill at Franklin, Pa., which will be operated for it by Ed- 
ward E. Hughes, receiver of the Franklin Rolling Mill & Foun- 
dry Company. The works are being equipped with one continu- 
ous heating furnace and one 12 and one 18 inch train of rolls. 
Special types-of high carbon steel bars for the reinforcing of con- 
crete, and rounds, squares and flats will be rolled, for which the 
plant will have an annual capacity of about 25,000 tons. Nat- 
ural gas and coal will be used for fuel. The officers of the 
Rogers-Shear Company are William R. Rogers, president ; James 
P. Rogers, secretary, and David Shear, treasurer. 

The Portsmouth Steel Company, Wheeling, W. Va., with 
open hearth steel plant at Portsmouth, Ohio, is adding a fifth 
open hearth furnace, giving the company four basic open hearth 
furnaces and one acid furnace of 50 tons capacity. The new 
furnace is expected to be ready for operation in May. This 


company is now arranging to use natural gas as fuel for its 
entire plant and will entirely abandon coal. 


It is officially stated that the new Bessemer steel plant of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company of Youngstown, Ohio, 
will be in operation about August 1. Aside from the sheet bar 
and billet mil!s, there will be a 10-inch skelp mill and a three- 
high plate mill. With one or two additional blast furnaces 
which are to be built later and the installing of a system for 
hauling the molten metal from the furnaces to the steel mill 
the company will have one of the most improved plants of its 
kind in the country. Other improvements on an extensive scale 


may be added later, in the way of additional sheet mills and 
guide mills. 


No. 3 Isabella blast furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company 
at Pittsburgh, which has been idle for more than a year under- 
going extensive repairs, will blow in this month. The stack 
has been entirely rebuilt, is now 85 x 20 feet and has been 
equipped with the Gayley dry blast air System. The furnace is 
expected to make from 400 to 450 tons of metal per day. 


General Machinery. 


The Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, is now 
building all its own structural work used in construction of its 
machines, such as girders for electric traveling and gantry 
cranes and other built up structural material. The company 
has purchased considerable machinery for doing this work and 


is putting up a building exclusively for this branch of the busi- 
ness. 


The Hyrum A. Silver Foundry & Machine Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$150,000. The incorporators of the company several months 
ago purchased a 7-acre tract, upon which will be erected three 
buildings for machine shop and foundry purposes, and also for 
carrying in stock a full line of structural material. such as I- 
beams, channels, angles, plates, &c. Electric power will be used 
throughout the plant, and most of the contracts for machinery 
have been let through the Salt Lake Hardware Company, Salt 
Lake City. Officers of the company are: Joseph J. Daynes, pres- 
ident; Hyrum A. Silver, vice-president and manager: George 
Silver, assistant manager, and Seymour B. Robbins, secretary 
and treasurer, and these, with Arthur Winter, C, L. Olson, Wil- 
lard T. Cannon, Ernest Rumell and Ed. E. Jenkins, will form the 
directorate. 

The Batavia Engineering Works, Batavia, Ill, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Andrew Benson. 
J. Aug. Benson, Henry Benson and Albert Benson. The com- 
pany intends to manufacture and erect all kinds of metal struct- 


ures and tanks and carry on a general machine shop and foun- 
dry business. 


The Baird Machine Company, Oakville, Conn., manufacturer 


of special machinery, foot and power presses and oblique tum- 


bling barrels, is to materially increase its capital stock. It is 
expected that some time this season the works will be extended 
moderately, but no definite plans have been made as yet. There 
will be no change in management. J. H. Baird is the president 
and C. L. Warner the secretary and treasurer of the company. 


The Standard Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn., has been 
organized to manufacture standard and special machines, metal 
and wire working machinery. The company has purchased the 





tools of Cross & Spiers and leased a part of their building at r 
Canal street. The incorporators, who will take active part in 
the business, are Alexander W. Limont, for the past 20 years an 
assistant to and master mechanic of the Holmes, Booth ooo 
dens Company; Andrew Gardner, for 16 years with the See 
bury Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, as foreman . i 
heavy machine department, and Adam Callan, foreman e ; 
automatic machine department of the Waterbury Machine Com 
pany for seven years. The line of machinery will include a 
less. tube and rod working machinery. The capital stock 
$10,000. 

The recent fire at one of the plants of the Falls Rivet & Ma- 
chine Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, was confined to the ~~ 
and bolt department. The company has two plants situa . 
about half a mile apart, one devoted to the manufacture 0 
rivets and bolts and the other to the manufacture of power 
transmissicn machinery, such as_ shafting pulleys, hangers, 
couplers, friction clutch pulleys, &¢. The power aggecer ora 
department was not affected, and the company is in a positi« 
to fill orders for this class of material without delay. 


The Thomas Carlin’s Sons Company, Allegheny, Pa., reports 
that its sales for March were the largest in any one month in 
its history. Its plant at present is very busy turning = 
shears, steam shovels, hoisting engines, contractors’ machinery 
and grinding pans for all purposes. Shipments of equipment ‘nu 
March were 34 cars and receipts of materials were 29 cars. 


The Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad is badly crowded 
for room in its shops at Peoria, Ill, and is considering East 
Peoria as a location for new shops. Nothing definite has been 
decided, and if the company does settle upon a site in that 
town the new shops will not be constructed for some time and 
then only gradually. 

The Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine Company, Newburgh, 
N. Y., has plans prepared for an addition to its plant 60 x 200 
feet, which the company intends to erect on a plot 70 x 200 feet. 
The company has sufficient orders on its books to keep it busy 
for a long time to come. 


The L. C. Roberts Mfg. Company has been incorporated at 
Fillmore, N. Y., to manufacture concrete mixers, boilers, en- 
gines, &c., with a capital stock of $50,000. Incorporators are: 
J. H. Howden, W. L. Young and W. P. Brooks, Fillmore, 


The Star Forge Company has been incorporated at Buffalo, 
N. Y., to manufacture forges, blowers, ventilators, &c., with a 
capital stock of $5000. Incorporators are: C. Hamilman, M. A. 
Hamilman and C, Hamilman, Jr., Buffalo. 


The Payne & Joubert Machine & Foundry Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., recently organized, has*purchased 25 acres of land 
at East Birmingham and is now erecting the necessary build- 
ings to manufacture. The main building is 140 x 400 feet; 
power house, 50 x 100 feet; office building, 30 x 50 feet. The 
main building is constructed of steel, with brick veneering and 
metal roof, and is to be actually fireproof, no insurance being 
carried, Equipment will embrace two 150 horse-power boilers, 
one 300 horse-power Corliss engine, two blowers for cupolas and 
a 200-kw. generator. All machinery and tools have been bought 
and the works are expected to be put in operation June 15. 
The president of the company is W. E. Payne; vice-president 
and general manager, R. L. McKnight, and secretary and treas- 
urer, F. L. Joubert. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Heisler Mfg. Company, St. Marys, Ohio, reports recent 
orders for two barometric condensers equipped complete with 
vertical crank and fly wheel dry vacuum pump for Swift & Co., 
to be installed in their large power plants at St. Joseph and 
Kansas City, Mo. This type of condenser is rapidly gaining 
favor with large steam consumers, owing to the simplicity of 
construction and the fact that all automatic regulating devices 
are dispensed with. The company also secured the order for the 
high duty pumping envine to be installed in the Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio, for elevator service. This w.il be of its well- 
known compensating type and similar to the one installed in 
the W. L. Milner Company's large department store in the same 
city two years ago, although the new one will have a triple ex- 
pansion steam end and is designed for higher pressure. 


The Scannell Boiler Works, Lowell, Mass., is building an ad- 
dition to its works, 25 x 56 feet. More light and room for the 
work will be thus procured. No new machinery will be installed 
for the present. 


The Portland Lighting & Power Company, Portland, Maine, 
is to establish a new substation in which 800 horse-power will be 
developed by steam. The contracts for equipment are let. 


V. A. Decker, E. C. White and Lewis P. Cooke have purchased 
the plant of the Hawley Electric Light Company, Hawley, Pa., 
and have organized the Paupack Electric Company and will re- 
build the plant, putting in new and additional water wheels, 
boilers and generators. F. C. White is president, Lewis P. Cooke 
vice-president and V. A. Decker secretary and treasurer. 


The Rumsey Gas Engine Company, which is to rebuild its 
plant at Ripley, N. Y.. has incorporated as the C. B. Rumsey 
Engine & Machine Company, with a capital stock of $20,000. 

The Amburson Hydraulic Construction Company, Boston, 


Mass., is building a new concrete steel dam on the Patapsco 
River, at a point below Ellicott City, Md.. where a water power 
‘ 
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is being developed. A special feature of the work is that the 
power ‘house, which is to contain three 500 horse-power units, is 
to be entirely within and under the raceway, the water passing 
over the top of the power house. 

The Board ef Public Works, Bowling Green, Ky., will receive 
bids until April 26 for a 3,000,000-gallon vertical pumping en- 
gine. Proposals may be made on crank and fly wheel, direct.act- 
ing cr compensating types of engines, 

Foundries. 


The Fort Pitt Steel Casting Company, a corporation recently 
formed for the manufacture of steel castings, has about com- 
pleted its new plant at McKeesport, Pa., and expects to be ready 
for active operations about May 1. The plant will consist of 
steel constructed fire proof buildings, fitted with modern equip- 
ment, including a modified Bessemer converter, Whiting cupalo 
and Connersville blowers. Motive power will be furnished by 
two Miller gas engines. An electric crane will also be installed. 
The plant is located on the main line of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad and is also within easy hauling distance of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad. The officers are: €. S, Koch, 
president and general manager; William Curry, vice-president, 
and W. L. Curry, secretary and treasurer. 

The Odin Stove Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., has completed ar- 
rangements for the construction of a new foundry in connection 
with its present plant. The new building will be 55 x 165 feet, 
with an addition 20 x 42 feet. There will be another building 50 
feet square. 

The Alloys Founding Company has incorporated at 
Buffalo with a capital stock of $12,000. The directors are Geo. 
M. Trefts, Jr., of Farrar & Trefts, manufacturers of engines and 
boilers; Herman Seelbach, Buffalo, and Seward H. Millener, 
Tonawanda. The company will manufacture metal compounds 
and conduct a general foundry and machine business. A _ build- 
ing has been secured for foundry and machine shop on Missis- 
sippi street, and will be fitted up to commence operations about 
May 1. Herman Seelbach is to be manager of the new company. 

The new company which was formed by J. M. Herbert and 
others of Denver, Col., and which is to establish a large foundry, 
as noted in these columns a week or so ago, has incorporated as 
the Coloradé Gray Iron Foundry Company, with a capital stock 
of $100,000. J. M. Herbert is president and J. T. 
tary. 


been 


Ritchie secre- 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The St. Paul Foundry Company, St. Paul, Minn., is building 
an addition to its structural steel shop, which will be 80 x 115 
feet. The building is being equipped with new tools and ma- 
chinery, all of which bas been purchased. 

The Des Moines Bridge & Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa, has 
been awarded contract for the steel construction work on the 
R. A. Long office building at Kansas City, the contract price 
being $126,000. The company has also been awarded contract 
for the structural steel work on the Shubert Theater, Kansas 
City, amounting to $50,000. 

The Richard Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala., has added a 
structural steel department, the intention being to have the 
largest regular stock in the Birmingham district of 
angles, channels, &c. 


beams, 


The American Bridge Company is fabricating a large ton- 
nage of structural steel at its plant at Ambridge, Pa., for 
shipment to Korea, Japan. It is said the contract amounts to 
nearly 30,000 tons and was secured by the United States Steel 
Products Export Company. The first lot of material is expected 
to be shipped this month. 

Fires. 

The rolling mill of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at 
Moline, Ill., was damaged $100,000 by fire on April 6. 

The machine shops of the Georgetown & Western Railroad, at 
Rosemary, near Georgetown, N. C., were destroyed by fire last 
week. The loss is placed at $40,000. 


The mill of the Androscoggin Pulp Company, at Brunswick, 


Me., was burned April 6, with a loss of about $50,000. 


On April 4 the buggy and wagon factory of R. D. Seott & 
Co., Pontiac, Mich., was burned. The loss is estimated at $100,- 
000. 


Hardware. 


The White Lily Washer Company, Davenport, Iowa, has had 
plans prepared for a large addition to its plant in West Daven- 
port, to be built in the near future. The addition will be in 
corresponding hight with the present building and will be almost 
half as large again as the plant now in operation. This addi- 
tion will be devoted to the manufacturing department, and a 
greater portion of the present east wing will be used as a ship 
ping department. The company has completed arrangements 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad whereby an- 
other side track will be built to the plant. 


The Lennox Machine Company, Marshalltown, Iowa, will en- 
large its factory by the erection of a two-story building, 80 x 
100 feet. A scale department has just been added for the manu- 
facture of a ball-bearing pitless scale. The company recently 
placed an order for an engine lathe with the O. L. Packard 
Machinery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Phenix Wire Works, Detroit, has let contract to the 
S. B. Cole Company, Traverse City, Mich., for the erection of a 
two-story factory, 152 x 153 feet. Construction will begin im- 
mediately on the building. 
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The Taylor Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., has been incor- 
porated in Connecticut to manufacture tools, novelties and ad- 
vertising specialties. The capital stock is $50,000, and the in- 
corporators are Charles G. Tayior, T. A. Stewart and C. O. 
Blomquist. The company manufactures a burglar proof door 
securer, a double end lathe and planer tool, a ventilating window 
fastener and combination key ring, key tag, cigar cutter and 
pocket screw driver. 

The National Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass., manufacturer 
of wire goods, is to erect a new building as an addition to its 
works, to be 65 x 100 feet, five stories and basement. The chief 
purpose of the new structure is to secure additional storage 
facilities, though a portion of the new space may be devoted to 
manufacturing. The present storerooms of the company will be 
utilized for manufacturing, giving considerable increase in out- 
put, which has been made necessary by the growth of business 
during the past year or two. The building will be served by a 
spur track from the Boston & Maine Railroad, and will be con- 
nected with the present buildings on the other side of the tracks 
by a bridge and tunnel. 

W. H. Weston, Lakeport, N. H., has leased the old box shop 
in that town and will estabiish a factory¥ for the manufacture 
of a patent adjustable wrench and other light mechanical de- 
vices. 

The Hotchkiss Bros, Company, Torrington, Conn., wholesale 
building materials, has arranged with the new Hotchkiss Foun- 
dry Company to handle its entire output of sash weights, which 
is the foundry company's only product. 


The Crescent Firearms Company, Norwich, Conn., manufac- 
turer of shotguns, has increased its capital stock from $74,000 
to $100,000. 


The American Bolt Company, Birmingham, Ala., has just in- 
troduced the use of fuel oil in lieu of coke for heating bolts in 
the company’s forge shop. 

Clipper Lawn Mower Company, Dixon, IIl., is just complet- 
ing a new factery building, 40 x 150 feet, three stories high. It 
is built of conerete rock face blocks. This addition to the com- 
pany’s former plant will enable it to take care of the largely 
increased demand for the company’s lawn mowers. The com- 
pany will also make this season marine gasoline engines, 2 to 8 
horse-power. 

Valley Forge Cutlery Company, 28-42 South Sixth street, 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of pocket cutlery, is building an 
addition to its plant which wi!l more than double its capacity. 
The enlargement was necessary in order to take care of the 
company’s increased business. 


Miscellaneous. 


‘The Pope Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., is to erect a new 
factory building as an addition to its Hartford works. The 
building will be ot brick ard steel construction, 54 x 83 feet. 

The Union scheol district, Concord, N. H., has voted to ap- 
propriate $30,000 for the erection and equipment of a manual 
training school in that city. 

The Submarine Signal Company, 247 Atlantic avenue, Bos- 
ton, is contemplating the erection of a new factory building, the 
location of which 1s not determined. ‘The present factory on 
Atlantic avenue has been outgrown, because of the demand for 
the company’s product. Recent orders include one from the 
North German Lloyd Steamship Company for submarine signal 
apparatus for eight of the company’s large steamships. The 
company already has considerable machine equipment in its 
works, and wher the new building is ready for occupancy this 
will be moved and new machinery purchased as it is required. 
Funds for the extension of business will be provided from a 
new issue of stock 


The Chamber of Commerce, New Castle, Pa., is endeavoring 
to secure the location in that city of an iron bedstead manufac- 
turing company, to have a capital stock of $500,000 and to em- 
ploy about 200 men. It is also working to get a forging p!ant. 


The Buffalo Car Journal Box Company, Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
cently incorporated, intends to establish a plant at Buffalo, 
N. Y., plans for which have not been completed. Irving L. Fisk, 
Morgan Building, Buffalo, is interested. 


The Commercial Truck Company, Arcade Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$1,200,000, to manufacture electric, steam and gas vehicles. 
The company is operating an extensive plant at Altoona, Pa., 
adjoining the main yards of the Pennsylvania Railroad, for the 
rebuilding of locomotives and the manufacture of steam shovels 
and railroad grading machinery. ‘That department of the com- 
pany’s business is filled with orders. In addition to the buildings 
the company owns 149 acres of ground upon which it will erect 
another structure of steel and concrete to cover an area of 75,000 
to 100,000 square feet. This new building will be used for the 
manufacture of auto trucks and wagons under the patents 
known as the Imperial electric four-motor drive. The officers of 
the company are H. F. Kerbaugh, president ; Charles Berg, vice- 
president and general manager; Frank Brown, secretary and 
treasurer, who, with Russell Thayer and James O. G. Duffy, con- 
stitute the Board of Directors. 


The Atlas Specialty Company has been incorporated at 
Buffalo to manufacture aluminum and bronzes, also patented 
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specialties. The capital stock is $10,000. Incorporators are: 


Solom.n Nathan, James F. Miller and Sidney J. Shulman, Buf- 
falo. 


It is stated that the terms for the sale of the Pittsburgh 
Stove & Range Company to the Stove & Range Company, which 
is to be acted upon at a special meeting of the stockholders of 
the former on April 23, contemplates the reduction of its capi- 
tal stock by just one-half. - The new company will have a capli- 
tal of $1,000,000, half stock and half 5 per cent. bonds. For 
the common stock of the old company one share of the new will 
be offered for each two shares now held, and for 40 shares of 
the preferred stock will be offered a $1000 bond, which prac- 
tically places the old preferred on a basis of $25 a share. The 
new company will have only common stock. 


The Franklin Car Heating Company has been incorporated at 
Syracuse, N. Y., to manufacture car heaters, railway supplies, 
&ce. Capital stock is $20,000. Incorporators are G. H. Brown, 
W. L. Brown, Syracuse, N. Y., and K. D. Hequembourg, Frank- 
lin, Pa. 


In March the Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
turned out at its two steel car plants in that city over 4000 
steel cars. This company is reported to have enough orders 
on its books to take its entire output of steel and steel frame 
cars practically up to the close of the year. 


At the annual meeting of the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany, held in Rochester, N. Y., April 5, W. W. Salmon of Buf- 
falo was elected president; Geo. D. Morgan, Buffalo, vice- 
president and treasurer, and Hardin H. Little, Buffalo, secre- 
tary. It was decided to order additional machinery for in- 


creasing the facilities of both the Buffalo and Rochester 
, Plants. 


The August Schubert Gear Company, Oneida, N. Y., recently 


, incorporated, is building a new plant on the line of the New 


York Central Railroad for the manufacture of gears for vehicles 
and other wagon and carriage trimmings, August Schubert is 
president and treasurer; J. A. Schubert, vice-president, and. Z. 
Frederick White, secretary and assistant treasurer. 


The Willock Mfg. Company, Times Building, New York, capi- 


_ talized at $50,000, is manufacturing a portable gas attachment 


for coal stoves. The officers are: Frederick J. Willock, presi- 
dent; Hayden Talbot, vice-president; John Niclaus, Jr., secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


The Northern Ore Company, Pelham Manor, N. Y., has or- 
ganized, with a capital stock of $50,000, to mine and smelt 
ores. L. W. Francis is interested. 


The American Fire Proofing Company, Pittsburgh, has voted 
a bond issue of $2,500,000. New directors were elected last 


week, as follows: TT, Hart Given, Hay Walker, Jr., W. A. 
Stone, J. B. Findley, 


The Kent Overdraft Furnace Company has been incorporated 
at Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital of $150,000, to manufacture the 
Kent patent overdraft furnace. Directors are H. Ginnane, E. M. 
Waltz and M. F. Kimball, Buffalo. 


> oe ———___—_ 

American Engineers in Great Britain.—A meeting, at- 
tended by about 25 members of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, was held in London March 22 to make arrange- 
ments for the meeting of the institute in July, which will 
be attended by representatives of American engineering 
societies. It was stated that about 200 visitors from the 
United States would make the trip. The party is ex- 
pected to arrive in London on Monday, July 23. Mr. 
Carnegie has written that he will be present. The morn- 
ings of Tuesday, July 24, and Wednesday and Thursday 
will be taken up with the reading and discussion of 
papers. In the afternoons visits will be made to places 
of interest. On July 24 the Lord Mayor of London will 
entertain the institute at the Mansion House. Another 
entertainment is provided for July 25 and 26. The in- 
stitute dinner will be held on July 27 and on the after- 
noon of that day a visit will probably be made to Wind- 
sor. On Saturday, July 28, the visitors have been in- 
vited to see the manufacture of tunnel segments as cast 
direct from the blast furnace at the works of Butlin & 
Co. of Wellingborough. This process was described in 
The Iron Age of January 12, 1905. On Monday, July 30, 
the American visitors leave for Middlesbrough, Newcastle 
and Edinburgh, and from the last named place those who 
elect to make the Continental trip go to Diisseldorf for 
the meeting with German engineers. 

———_s-e—__—_—_ 

The winter wheat crop, according to the Government 
report of conditions on April 1, promises a yield of about 
473,000,000 bushels, against an estimated yield of 480,- 
000,000 bushels at the corresponding date last year. As 
the 1905 crop was 428,462,834 bushels it will be seen 
that there is room for quite heavy deterioration in the 
growing crop to get down to those figures, which were 
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considered very satisfactory. Nevertheless the report 
falls much below expectations, as the belief had been 
general that wheat had come through the winter in 
almost ideal condition. 

OQ 


Federal Regulation of Small Power Boats. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9, 1906.—The attention of 
manufacturers of gasoline engines, electric motors, 
launches and small power boats under 15 tons has re- 
cently been drawn to a bill which passed the Senate a 
few days ago and has now been reported from the House 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries with 
a favorable recommendation. It is intended as a substi- 
tute for a measure introduced in the last Congress but 
abandoned because of the protests of manufacturers 
against its drastic provisions. The original bill required 
that all power boats under 15 tons should carry licensed 
engineers and pilots, thereby bringing these small craft 
under the general regulations of the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service. 

The original bill was introduced for a very laudable 
purpose—namely, to provide against accidents, which 
the friends of the measure declared had frequently oc- 
curred to these small boats when in the hands of inex- 
perienced or incompetent persons. The manufacturers 
of motors, engines and launches conceded that it was 
desirable to prevent accidents, but they asserted that 
the small boats covered by the bill were far safer than 
was commonly believed and that accidents were so rare 
as not to justify the proposed legislation. It was pointed 
out also that a requirement that a very small launch or 
motor boat should carry a pilot and engineer would be 
absolutely prohibitory. After an extended hearing grant- 
ed to the manufacturers of engines and builders of small 
boats the original bill was indefinitely postponed. 


Provisions of New Bill, 

The Steamboat Inspection Service, recognizing the fu- 
tility of an attempt to impose such restrictions upon the 
operation of these small boats as were embodied in the 
original bill, recently drafted a much less drastic meas- 
ure. This bill adds to section 4426, Revised Statutes, the 
following: 


All vessels of 15 gross tons or less, propelled in whole or in 
part by gas, gasoline, petroleum, naphtha, fluid or electricity, 
and carrying passengers for hire, shall carry one life preserver, 
of the sort prescribed by the regulations of the Board of Super- 
vising Inspectors, for every passenger carried, and no such boat 
while so carrying passengers shall be operated’ or navigated ex- 
cept in charge of a person duly licensed for such service by the 
local board of inspectors. No examination shall be required as a 
condition of the obtaining of such a license, and any such li- 
cense shall be revoked or suspended by the local board of inspect- 
ors for misconduct, gross negligence, recklessness in navigation, 
intemperance or violation of law on the part of the holder, and 
if revoked the person holding such license shall be incapable of 
obtaining another such license for one year from the date of 
revocation. 


In urging the enactment of this measure Secretary 
Metcalf of the Department of Commerce and Labor, in a 
communication to the House and Senate, said: 


The aim of this provision is merely to give the local inspectors 
some hold on the persons operating such boats, so that in case 


.of misconduct, &c., such licenses can be suspended or revoked. 


Under the present law these boats and their navigators are 
wholly irresponsible, and numerous accidents have arisen from 
such fact. It is obvious, also, from many letters of complaint, 
that these boats, being required to carry no special equipment 
and being subject to no restrictions, enter into very unfair com- 
mercial competition with small steam vessels that are subject to 
all the requirements of the steamboat inspection law, and a sub- 
stantial premium is thus placed upon a form of traffic providing 
none of the usual safeguards for the lives of the passengers car- 
ried. 


Will Probably Pass. 

The Senate Committee on Commerce, acting upon the 
recommendation of Secretary Metcalf, promptly reported 
the bill, and it passed the Senate a few days ago. The 
House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
took the bill up without delay and after brief considera- 
tion has reported it favorably. It will probably pass the 
House at an early date. Manufacturers who strenuously 
opposed the original bill are disposed to favor this meas- 
ure, especially as it will end the agitation that has been 
kept up for the past three years, largely by labor organ- 
izations desiring to widen the field for the employment 
of licensed’ engineers and pilots. IO yl Bc. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The monthly Pig Iron statistics collected by The Iron 
Age show that March has been a record breaker in the 
matter of production of Iron. The make, exclusive of 
Charcoal Iron, amounted to 2,165,632 gross tons, as com- 
pared with the best previous month, 2,068,893 tons, {in 
January. Estimating the Charcoal Iron product, we 
reach a total of close to 2,200,000 tons in one month. 

The Steel companies in March made 1,400,395 tons, 
while the merchant furnaces produced 765,237 tons. That 
this enormous amount of metal has gone into consump- 
tion is shown by the fact that the stock of the Steel 
Corporation is down to the lowest figure in its history, 
110,000 tons; that some of the other Steel companies 
have only recently bought outside metal, or are in the 
market now. So far as the merchant furnaces are con- 
cerned, returns from the furnaces in Virginia, Alabama, 
Tennessee and Georgia show that their stocks aggre- 
gated 102,353 tons on March 1 and 101,375 tons on 
April 1. 

Active furnace capacity increased from 479,737 tons 
per week on March 1 to 484,240 tons on April 1. 

There has been a good deal of heavy buying during 
the past week, the majority of the large transactions, 
however, having been made at concessions. These ap- 
pear to have cleaned out what speculative Iron there 
was and to have stiffened the backbone of many of the 
principal sellers. It is only just to state, however, that 
old prices have cropped up during the last day or two. 

The Cast Iron Pipe interests, which have enjoyed the 
best month in the history of the industry during March, 
have been large purchasers. They have taken from 
60,000 tons to 75,000 tons of Pig Iron, the greater part in 
the South, although the furnaces in the East and in the 
Central West have come in for their share. 

The total quantity called for by the Westinghouse 
Company has not been placed, but Buffalo, Cleveland 
and the South participated in the business. Reports that 
particularly low prices were made are denied. 

In St. Louis one lot of 11,500 tons of Iron was placed 
and a radiator company bought 5000 tons in Chicago. 

The Steel Corporation bought 18,000 tons of Bessemer 
Iron, for shipment to Cleveland and Chicago, and picked 
up also a 2000-ton lot of Basic Pig. The Cambria Com- 
pany took 10,000 tons and another interest is in the mar- 
ket for about 20,000 tons. In eastern Pennsylvania the 
buying of Basic Pig has started, 10,000 tons being taken 
to-day at $17.90 to $18, delivered at Steel works. 

The Lake Superior Corporation has secured the second 
50,000 tons of Steel Rails for the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
the American mills having been unable to touch the busi- 

.ness. The Hill interest is now negotiating with Canadian 
mills for tonnage for the new lines in Canada. Among 
the domestic Rail orders placed are 12,500 tons for the 
Atlanta & West Point, 11,000 tons for the Northern Elec- 
tric and 5000 tons additional for the Great Northern. A 
transcontinental road has practically closed for 25,000 
tons. A moderate sized order for Japan has also been 
closed. Inquiries are at hand for deliveries for 1907, but 
the mills are not booking orders yet. 

There has been a good deal of activity in Structural 
Material, among the contracts placed being 6300 tons for 
St. Louis, 4800 tons for Los Angeles, 3300 tons for Chi- 
cago, 2400 tons for New Orleans and 6000 tons for the 
power house of the Hudson Company. 

Among the bridge orders are 7000 tons for the Lehigh 
Valley and 5500 tons for the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific. The Manhattan Bridge, for which bids are 
to go in, calls for 42,000 net tons of material. > 

Some good orders have been placed for Merchant 


Pipe. Among them is one for 232 miles of Line Pipe for 
a new Kansas enterprise. 

On account of the phenomenal rise in the price of Tin, 
the makers of Tin Plate have advanced their prices from 
the $3.50 base, Pittsburgh, per box, to $3.60. 

March was a record breaker so far as shipments were 
concerned: for the United States: Stee] Corporation. The 


shipments of material ta,customers, aggregated 998,000 
tons. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Apr.11, Apr.4, Mar.14, Apr.12, 

PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1906. 1906. 1906. 1905. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 

GH A asadendarvesdaee dd 818.50 $18.25 $18.25 $17.50 
Foundry No. 2 Southern, Cincin- 


MOTE Sahdevadecddesveiswees 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.25 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago. . 18.75 18.75 19.00 17.25 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 18.10 18.20 18.35 16.35 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 16.60 16.60 17.00 16.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 9.50 19.50 19.75 18.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, &e., Per 

Gross Ton : 
Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 27.00 27.00 26.50 24.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh..... 82.00 32.00 32.00 27.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 29.00 29.00 29.50 28.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 13.50 13.50 13.50 15.25 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 17.00 17.00 16.25 18.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... 21.50 21.50 20.50 25.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 19.00 18.00 19.00 16.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia. ... 16.75 16.75 18.00 17.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 14.50 1450 14.75 16.25 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 18.50 13.50 12.50 14.75 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.63% 1.73% 1.73% 1.73% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.664% 1.71% 1.70 1.60 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.65 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater. New York 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.844%, 1.844% 1.84% 1.74% 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.84144 1.84% 1.84% 1.74% 
Angies, Pitteburgh..........-- 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.57% 1.57% 1.57% 1.65 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.25 2.25 2.30 2.30 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.80 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 


Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 


METALS, Per Pound: 
Copper, New YOrK..c.ccccssceve 


2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 


Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
18.62% 18.62% 18.62% 15.25 


eee err re 5.90 6.00 6.15 5.80 
Reed. Te Teen «con csve savas 5.35 5.35 5.35 4.50 
ea err 5.25 5.25 5.27% 447% 
as BE ORE de cvasteeeewaes 38.55 38.25 36.50 30.95 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 19.50 18.00 16.00 8.25 
Nickel, New York............. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... $3.79 $3.69 $3.69 $3.74 

———__—_+e___. 
Chicago. 


FisHer Buruprne, April 11, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

Heavy buying by Pipe and Foundry interests has re- 
sulted in a sharp reaction of the Pig Iron market and the 
practical withdrawal of the $13.75 basis for Southern No. 2 
for second and third quarter delivery. The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company purchasel approxi- 
mately 40,000 tons for shipment to its various plants from 
different Southern interests. Purchases of Western foun- 
dries easily aggregate 15,000 tons for the week, made up 
largely of lots ranging from 500 to 1500 tons, and the Inter- 
national Harvester Company is expected in the market short- 
ly for a Jarge tonnage for second half requirements. At a 
meeting of the Malleable manufacturers held here yester- 
day, prices for Castings for the implement makers for de- 
livery during the ensuing year were considered and the plac- 
ing of this tonnage will result in the buying of a large ton- 
nage of Malleable Pig Iron to cover these contracts. This 
revival of Pig Iron demand has resulted in an entire re- 
versal of sentiment, affecting not only raw material but 
finished lines as well. The Implement interests will place 
large contracts for Steel Bars this week, unless negotiations 
now under way fail entirely, and quotations on Merchant 
Shapes will be named this trade within ten days on material 
for delivery the ensuing year. As the present season for 
the Implement makers is fast coming to a close, their speci- 
fications for all kinds of material are not as heavy as earlier 
in the year, but shipments are still deferred from 30 to 60 
days. Large distributing interests are exceedingly active in 
booking direct mill shipments of Plates, Bars and Shapes 
despite the removal of the differential on July 11; and the 
adjustment, of the latter in the next two months would not 
at all surprise the trade. Iron Bars have been reduced te 
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1.50c., Pittsburgh, by Western manufacturers, but as yet 
little tonnage has been booked on this basis. The report 


that the East St. Louis mill of the Republic Lron & Steel 
Company has been shut down on account of a shortage of 
coal has been officially denied. Inquiries for Rails for second 
and third quarter delivery from the smaller Western and 
Northwestern roads are numerous and include one lot of 
7000 tons. In the Northwest the season for the Nail and 
Wire trade is just opening and heavy shipments will be made 
from Cleveland as soon as lake traffic begins. On account 
of the small stocks in this section deliverics are already be- 
ing hurried by rail at an increased freight rate of $2 a ton 
to help out the distributers until lake shipments can be made. 
Contracts for the Steel for three large buildings in the South 
and West, aggregating 138,500 tons, have been awarded as 
follows: Syndicate Annex, St. Louis, 6300 tons to the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company; Hamburger Building, Los 
Angeles, 4800 tons, to Milliken Bros., and the Gruenwald 
Building, New Orleans, 2400 tons to the American Bridge 
Company. Bids are now being asked for the Maison 
Blanche at New Orleans, 3000 tons, and the Augusta Build- 
ing, St. Louis, 1400 tons. 

Pig lron.—The deadlock that has existed in the Iron 
market since the first of the year has been broken by the 
Western foundry interests that have purchased heavily for 
future requirements. Sales of both Northern and Southern 
Iron in lots ranging from 500 to 1500 tons for second and 
third quarter delivery have been numerous and the quota- 
tion of $13.75, Birmingham, for No. 2 has been withdrawn 
by most of the Southern interests. For third quarter deliv- 
ery Northern furnaces are asking $19, Chicago, equivalent to 
$18.50 to $18.75, furnace. The United States Cast lon 
Pipe & Foundry Company purchased approximately 40,000 
tons for second and third quarter requirements at prices 
ranging from $13.75 to $14, Birmingham, for No. 2, dis- 
tributed as follows: Republic Iron & Steel Company, 13,000 
tons; Woodward Iron Company, 14,000 tons; Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 12,000 tons. Heavy ship- 
ments on these contracts are to be made in the next two 
months and stocks accumulated at these Southern works 
will consequently be greatly reduced. As soon as this buying 
movement set in the Republic Iron & Steel Company and the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company announced a re- 
duction in quotations of 50c. a ton—namely, from $14.50, 
the nominal basis, to $14, A large number of inquiries has 
been made this week by Iron merchants and slightly higher 
prices are anticipated. Several of the Western independent 
Steel interests have under consideration the purchase of 
Basic Iron for the third quarter, but as yet no contracts 
have been placed. The Illinois Steel Company has blown in 
furnace No. 9 at the South Works and all of its operative 
stacks are now producing. The new furnace at South Chi- 
cago will be blown in early in May. Prevailing quotations, 
f.o.b. Chicago, are as follows: 


Lake Superior Chareoal.............. $19.50 to $19.75 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 19.25 to 19.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 18.75 to 19.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 18.25 to 18.50 
Northern Scotch, No. 1...........000% 19.80 to 20.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 19.80 to 20.05 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2.......... 19.30to 19.55 
... el EO eee 18.25to 1840 
ae i ee a ee 17.65 to 17.90 
OmEOrn Cee, FO. Bick csiccarcecnccce Ete 1a 
Pepe Ge NO. Ge cc cs breucsccres 16.65 to 16.90 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 18.15to 18.40 
Southern Coke, No, 2 Soft............ 17.65 to 17.90 
Southern Gray Forge and Mottled..... 16.15to 16.40 
EY MEE. oo Gas Cab cs cme esos t 19.00 to 19.25 
SN SOE 6 oes cee n 64 0's ood b 19.30 to 19.55 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 %......... 20.30 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 %. 20.30to 23.30 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 %........ 25.30 


Metals.—With the heavy business transacted in Copper 
during March and a continued heavy demand, prices have 
slightly advanced during the week. The low stocks of Pig 
Tin and speculation ‘have also sent Pig Tin up about 1e. 
Spelter is slightly weaker, but is not expected to stay so. 
We quote: Casting Copper, 18%c. to 185¢e.: Lake, 185ée. 
to 18%<c., in car lots; small lots, 4c. to ec. higher; Pig Tin, 
car lots, 39%c. to 4014c.; small lots, 40%c, to 40%c.; Spel- 
ter, prompt delivery, 6.20c. to 6.35c., for car lots; Lead, De- 
silverized, 5.45c. to 5.70c. for 50-ton lots; Corroding, 6c. to 
6.25c. for 50-ton lots; on car lots, 24%4c. per 100 Ibs. higher; 
Sheet Zine is $7.75 list, f.o.b. Laselle, in car lots of 600-Ib. 
casks. On Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 16c.; Heavy 
Copper, 1554c.; Copper Bottoms, 15c.; Copper Clips, 15%4e. ; 
Red Brass, 1544c.; Red Brass Borings, 13c.; Yellow Brass, 
Heavy, 12c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 10c.; Light Brass, 8c. ; 
Lead Pipe, 4%c.; Tea Lead, 44%4c.; Zine, 444c.; Pewter, No. 
1, 24c.; Tin Foil, 29c.; Block Tin Pipe, 2714c. 

(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—The demand for Forging Billets for 
prompt delivery continues insistent, but is not being met, as 
all of the large producers have withdrawn from the market 
and will only quote on second half delivery. As high as $30 
to $37 a ton has been offered, but no ‘sales have been re- 
corded. Basic and Bessemer Rods are held at $34, Pitts- 
burgh, equivalent to $37, f.o.b. Chicago. Practically no new 
tonnage is being booked on this basis, as most of the mills 
placed contracts last fall at low prices. 
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Rails and Track Supplies.—Small roads throughout the 
West and Northwest continue to make inquiries for Rails 
for delivery during the next three or four months. One road 
has asked for 7000 tons, while several inquiries are for lots 
ranging from 1000 to 3000 tons. The tonnage of Standard 
Section Rails booked last week was comparatively light, as 
all of the important roads have already placed their con- 
tracts. Some of the larger Western roads have made tenta- 
tive inquiry for deliveries during 1907, but as yet no quota- 
tions have been made by the mills and orders will not be 
booked. Notwithstanding the advance on Light Rails made 
by the Pittsburgh mills, no change in prices has been noted 
in local quotations. No new business is being placed, as 
all of the mines throughout the State of Illinois are shut 
down at the present time, although mills are comfortably 
fixed as to future deliveries. Spikes for prompt delivery 
continue to advance and now held at prices ranging from 
2.20c. to 2.25¢., although for second half delivery 2.05c. to 
2.10c. is quoted. Quotations are unchanged, as follows: An- 
gl Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 1906 delivery, 1.50c. ; 
carload lots, 1.75c.; Spikes, 2.15¢c. to 2.25¢c.; Track Bolts, 
2.65¢e. to 2.75¢., base, Square Nuts. The store prices on 
Track Supplies range from 15c. to 20c. above mill prices. 
Light Rails, 30 to 45 lb. sections, $27 to $28; 25-lb., $29, 
20-Ib., $29 to $30; 16-Ib., $30 to $31; 12-lb., $31 to $32, 
and lighter sections down to 8-lb., $38 to $40, f.o.b. mill. 
Standard Sections are unchanged, at $28, f.o.b. mill, full 
freight to destination, 

Structural Material.—The cities of Joliet and Peoria, 
Ill., have voted in favor of track elevation, and a consider- 
able tonnage of Steel will be required in the erection of via- 
ducts over street crossings. The contract for 3300 tons of 
Steel, to be used in the erection of extensions to the plant 
of the Western Electric Company, this city, was awarded to 
the Noelke-Richards Company, Indianapolis. Specifications 
on existing contracts are being received by the mills freely, 
and deliveries continue from two to three months behind. 
For material for prompt delivery the demand continues 
fair, and quotations are uniformly on the basis of 2.25c. 
Mill quotations remain unchanged, as follows: Beams and 
Channels, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, 1.86144c.; Angles, 3 to 6 
inches, 44-inch and heavier, 1.8614c.; Angles, larger than 6 
inches on one or both legs, 1.96%c.; Beams, larger than 15 
inches, 1.9614c.; Zees, 3 inches and over, 1.8642c.; Tees, 3 
inches and over, 1.9114c., in addition to the usual extras for 
cutting to extra lengths, punching, coping, bending or other 
shop work. 

Plates.—Consumers continue to specify freely, although 
little new tonnage is being booked. Western mills now have 
orders on their books for their output during the next two 
or three weeks, which is an improvement on conditions that 
prevailed some time ago. Quotations are held firmly as fol- 
lows: Tank quality, 44-inch and heavier, wider than 6%4 
and up to 100 inches wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 
1.76%4c.; 3-16 inch, 1.86144c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.91%4c.; 
No. 9, 2.01%4c.; Flange quality, in widths up to 100 inches, 
1.8614c., base, for 44-inch and heavier, with the same ad- 
vances for lighter weights; Sketch’ Plates, Tank quality, 
1.8644c.; Flange quality, 1.9644c. Store prices on Plates are 
as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch and heavier, up to 72 inches 
wide, 2c. t6 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 inches wide, 2.10c. to 
2.20c.; 3-16 inch up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 72 
inches wide, 2.35c. to 2.45c.; No. 8 up to 60 inches wide, 
2.15¢. to 2.25¢c.; Flange and Head quality, 25c. extra. 

Sheets.—Speculative lots of both Black and Galvanized 
Sheets that were offered in this market at concessions of 
about $2 a ton have been largely disposed of, and the market 
generally is on a firmer basis than it has been during the 
past month. On the lighter gauges, however, some of the 
independent mills are making concessions of from $1 to $2, 
although galvanized sheets are exceedingly firm, at unchanged 
prices. We make the following quotations: Blue Annealed, 
Nos. 9 and 10, 1.86%4c. to 1.9114c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 2.06%4c. 
to 2.1114c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 20, 2.2614c. to 2.3114e. ; 
No. 27, 2.4644c. to 2.5114c.; No. 28, 2.56%ec. to 2.6114c.: 
Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.61\%4c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.861l6c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.0144c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.2114c.; 
No. 27, 3.4114c.; No. 28, 3.61144c.; No. 30, 4.11%c. Sheets 
from store: Blue Annealed, Nos. 10 and 11, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 
Nos. 12 and 13, 2.15c. to 2.25¢c.; Nos. 14 and 15, 2.20c. to 
2.30c.; No. 16, 2.30c. to 2.40c. Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 
20, 2.50c. to 2.55e.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.55¢. to 2.60c.: No. 26, 
2.60c. to 2.65c.; No. 27, 2.65c. to 2.70c.; No. 28, 2.75¢. to 
2.80c.; No. 30, 3.15c. to 3.20c. Galvanized from store: 
Nos. 10 to 20, 3c. to 3.05c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.15c. to 3.20c.; 
No. 26, 3.35¢. to 3.40c.; No. 27, 3.55c. to 3.60c.; No. 28, 
3.75¢ to 3.80c.; No. 30, 4.95c. to 5e. 

Bars.—Negotiations are now under way that will prob- 
ably result in the closing of the entire implement tonnage 
of the West before the end of the week. Arrangements sat- 
isfactory to these manufacturers have been made by the mills 
and the deadlock that existed will in all probability be broken. 
Western Bar Iron manufacturers have reduced prices to the 
basis of 1.50c., Pittsburgh, or 1.66%4c., Chicago, on shipments 
of all sizes. This reduction, amounting to $1 a ton, has thus 
far resulted in little new business, although the closing of a 
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large tonnage of Steel Bars will probably result in the plae- 
ing of future business with the Iron mills. The report that 
the East St. Louis plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany has closed, on account of a shortage of coal, has been 
officially. denied. This mill was only closed for a few days 
last week and is again operating in full. On account of a 
slight misunderstanding over the interpretation of the Amal- 
gamated scale, one of the mills at the East Chicago works 
of this company has been shut down temporarily. We re- 
vise quotations, as follows: Iron Bars, 1.664c.; Steel Bars, 
1.66%4c., both half extras; Hoops, 2.0644c., extras as per 
Hoop card; Bands, 1.6644c., as per Steel card; Soft Steel 
Angles and Shapes, 1.66%c., half extras. Store prices are 
as follows: Bar Iron, 2.10c.; Steel Bars, 1.85c., and as high 
as 2c. is asked on certain scarce sizes; Steel Bands, 1.85¢c. 
to 1.90c., half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.30c. to 2.40c., 
full extras. 

Merchant Pipe.—The demand for Merchant Pipe is im- 
proving and large contracts are being placed by jobbers in 
the Northwest for shipment of material as soon as the navi- 
gation season opens. Mill quotations are unchanged, on the 
basis of 81 per cent. off the list, Pittsburgh, although official 
discounts on car lots, Chicago, remain as follows: Black 
Steel Pipe, 78.35 per cent. on the base sizes % to 6 inches, 
and Galvanized, 68.35 per cent. Iron Pipe is quoted from 
1% to 2 points higher. From store in small lots Chicago 
jobbers are quoting 76% to 77 per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, 
% to 6 inches. 

Boiler Tubes.—Specifications are now coming forward 
more freely from jobbers and small manufacturers. The 
season for the job shops is just about opening and they are 
specifying freely to cover their future requirements. Quo- 
tations are being better maintained than for some time and 
with the increased consumption concessions will be heard of 
less frequently. Official discounts, base sizes, in car lots, 
are as follows: Steel Tubes, 62.35; Iron, 51.35; Seamless. 
50.35 ; 214-inch and smaller and lengths over 18 feet, and 214- 
inch and lengths over 22 feet, 10 per cent. extra. Store 
prices are unchanged, as follows: 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
BS Bike I acd iin soe are 40 35 4214 
Se ae SOR as). ace evawemes 50 35 35 
PE ere 521% 35 30 
ar -Oe DSN ok es ce cee wow. 60 47% 42% 
6 Inches eee ee 50 35 


Merchant Steel.—— Manufacturers of Agricultural 
Shapes that come under this classification will probably 
announce quotations within the next week or ten days on 
the requirements of implement manufacturers during the 
next year. In view of the impending Steel Bar situation, 
these manufacturers have not seen fit to name prices, but as 
soon as the latter is adjusted the contracts for this tonnage 
will undoubtedly be placed. Quotations are unchanged, as 
follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.70c. ; 
Iron Finish up to 1% x.% inch, 1.65c., and Iron Finish, 
1% x \% inch and larger, 1.50c., base, Pittsburgh, and Chan- 
nels for solid rubber tire are quoted as follows: %, % and 
1 inch, 2c., and 1% inch and larger, 1.90c., Pittsburgh; 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.91%4c.; Flat Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.7114c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 1.86%4c. ; 
Cutter Shoe, 2.40c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.21%4c.; Railway 
Spring, 1.86%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c.; special 
grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and up; Shafting, 50 per cent. 
discount on car lots and 45 per cent. in less than car lots, 
in base territory. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No contracts of importance were 
placed by either gas companies or municipalities during the 
past week. All of the Pipe works have a large tonnage of 
the smaller sizes on their books, but there is a dearth of the 
large sections and none of the Western cities has under con- 
sideration the placing of contracts of any importance in 
these sizes. Quotations are unchanged, as follows: Water 
Pipe, 4-inch, $31; 6, 8, 10 and 12 inch, $30; over 12-inch, 
$29, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. Large municipal contracts 
are usually placed at somewhat lower basis. 

Coke.— Western foundries have been buying freely during 
the week at slightly advanced prices and many contracts 
running through the second quarter have been made. This 
is no doubt due to their anxiety to cover their fuel supply on 
account of the Coal strike, which has not yet affected and 
will not affect the Coke production in the Connellsville and 
West Virginia fields. High grade Connellsville Foundry 
Coke is now selling on a basis of $3.15 to $3.25 at the ovens 
and By-Product Coke is quoted at $5.80, Chicago. 

Old Material.—Railroad lists aggregating approximately 
15,000 tons have been issued by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, the Baltimore & Ohio, Illinois Central, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé, Wisconsin Central and the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific railroads during the past week. The 
list of Old Material to be disposed of by the Illinois Central 
is by far the largest tonnage offered in this market this 
year. Large lots of practically all grades of Scrap are in- 
cluded, amounting to more than 8000 tons, of which 2000 
tons are Rerolling Rails. The Baltimore & Ohio and Wis- 
consin Central lists were closed last. week and slightly higher 
prices were secured on such material as Iron Axles and Fish 
Plates. "The Rock Island and Illinois Central lists closed on 
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Tuesday and the awards will be announced some time this 
week. It is generally believed that exceedingly low prices 
will result from these heavy offerings, although it is possible 
that the railroads may withdraw their material if satisfac- 
tory quotations are not made. The range of prices paid by 
large consumers to producers and dealers, per gross ton, car 
lots, f.o.b. Chicago, is as follows: 
COD | NE a a tha sign aa Giaee,ax sie u's 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet i 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to inspec 


$20.50 to $21.00 
15.50 to 16.00 
13.50 to 1 


tion, 50 pounds and under.......... °7.00 to 27.50 
Cie ee I 5 cain ac nO Wa bal ee ae wae 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 13.50 to 14.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards 13.50to 14.00 
EE OS. 6 4 a Wins nin Gai’ a ead own 12.00 to 12.50 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
EPO Fe PIG... ccc ccicescccee cs Sl OOCeSiT 
Iron Car Axles..... Kk e mete ee Nian a, ee 
mete. GOP Bice ce ccwcs a @bb 60. b-0 ha. ee ee 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought........ .... 14.50to 15.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought. . 13.50 to 14.00 
Locomotive Tires, smooth ... 14.00to 14.50 
Railway Springs.. ; Zs .. 18.50to 14.00 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge...... 11.50 to 12.00 
Mixed Busheling.. 9.00 to 9.50 
Iron Axle Turnings 11.00 to 11.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.00to 11.50 
NO eae S.50to 9.00 
Deen URINE, GOs we cccccetcacs 8.50 to 9.00 
ee eS 6 sian a As S.50to 9.00 
Pe ae eee 6 caceen : een ; ... 7.50to 8 00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings.. 9.50to 10.00 
No. 1 Cast Scrap....... séwccee Jet Tazo 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap. 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad Malleable...... Sal wie ee One 13.50 to 14.00 
Agricultural Malleable.......... 12.50 to 13.00 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company announces the 
removal of its Chicago offices from the Rookery to suite 707 
in the First National Bank Building. 

——————— 


Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Onto, April 10, 1906. 


Iron Ore.—Some hopes are now expressed of the ability 
of the interests concerned to settle the lake labor difficulty 
before May 1. At that time the contract with the lake labor 
organizations will expire. The conference at Erie, Pa., be- 
tween the longshoremen and the lake seamen is scheduled 
for the first of next week, and it is believed that it will re- 
sult in the abandonment of a protectorate over the lake 
pilots by the longshoremen and the affiliation of the former 
with the seamen, which would act as an automatic solution 
of the present difficulty. The whole point to the present con- 
troversy is the recognition of the union of lake pilots. The 
longshoremen sought to have this incorporated as a part 
of their agreement. Since the longshoremen deal exclusively 
with the dock managers, who are not operators of boats, it 
was manifestly out of piace for the dock managers to try 
to bind the lake vessel owners to any agreement with the 
pilots. This view is now being recognized by all concerned. 
The seamen have already an agreement with the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association. In expectation that the difficulty will 
soon be settled, many of the boat owners are starting their 
craft up the lakes and boats are now lying in Lake St. Clair 
waiting for the ice to open in the Soo channel. April 20 is 
now spoken of as the possible date of opening. The vessel 
owners have gained one point at least in the delay of the 
opening of navigation by a month. The late opening has 
stiffened materially views of the wild rate on ore, in spite 
of the surplus of vessel tonnage. 

Pig Iron.—Inquiries for Pig Iron have been heavy in 
this territory in the past week. Most of the inquiries of 
the week have involved deliveries through the remainder of 
the second quarter, with some lapping over into the third 
quarter. It cannot be said that business is being closed in 
any volume for delivery after July 1. On one block of No. 2 
Foundry, amounting to 12,000 tons, taken in the week com- 
petition was sharp. It is known that some good-sized lots 
of No. 2 Foundry have been sold at $16.50 in the Valley, 
although they are said to be the exception. The Southern 
producers are offering a little more iron in this territory and 
the report is that some No. 2 Iron has been sold at $13.50, 


sirmingham. sar Iron mills have been using gray forge 
instead of scrap, thus weakening the scrap market. The 
Coke market is holding about steady. The best grades of 


72-hour Foundry Coke are now selling at $3.25. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Interest centers in the Bar 
Iron trade, which is subject to the most irregularity. Some 
of the Chicago and Indiana mills have made quotations on 
the basis of 1.50c., Pittsburgh, and announce that they are 
open for a good deal of business at that price. This has 
not affected the strictly local situation. One of the Cleve- 
land mills has enough business to keep it running until 
September 1, and is in such position that unless its new 
capacity, under construction, becomes active shortly, the mill 
will be embarrassed in making deliveries. Other mills are 
looking for business but quote 1.65c., Youngstown, and re- 
port sales at that price, despite the Western opposition. The 
increased use of Steel is said to be responsible for the lower- 
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ing of the price on Bar Iron by Western mills. In Steel 
Bars there are heavy specifications against old contracts and 
deliveries from mill require six to eight weeks, although some 
of the smaller sizes are easier. Jobbers report that their 
Structural business for April promises to be the heaviest 
on record if buying continues at the rate of the past ten 
days. Much of this buying is by interests that have de- 
pended on the mills and have been disappointed in deliv- 
eries. Big jobs calling for heavy tonnage in Shapes are not 
developing rapidly in this territory, however. Some of the 
Pastern mills are still giving prompt shipment on a premium 
of about $4 a ton delivered. Sheets are stronger, with mill 
deliveries made in about six weeks and consumers coming to 
the jobbers for early needs. Prices out of stock hold at 
2.15¢e. for No. 10; 2.70c. for No. 28 one pass cold rolled 
and 3.70c. for No. 28 Galvanized. The Billet market con- 
tinues strong with the supply short. A few sales of Forging 
Billets were made in the past week at $35, delivered in 
Cleveland. 

Old Material.—The Scrap market is still easy. The 
consumption is heavy, but the mills do not seem to be buying 
liberally. The turn in the Pig Iron market has been ex- 
pected to give a little better tone to Scrap, but so far no 
such results have been seen. The following represent deal- 
ers’ quotations to the trade, f.o.b. Cleveland, gross tons: 
Old Steel Rails, $14.50 to $15.50; Old Iron Rails, $22 to 
23: Iron Car Axles, $17.50 to $18.50; Heavy Melting 
Steel, $14 to $15. Net tons: Cast Borings, $8.50 to $9; No. 
1 Busheling, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $15 
to $16: No. 1 Cast, $13.50 to $14.50; Stove Plate, $11; Iron 
and Steel Turnings and Drillings, $10 to $11. 


—————-e——_—_ 


Philadelphia. 


Reat Estate Trust Buitprne, April 10, 1906. 

The undertone of thé market is remarkably strong and 
it appears to be shaping for increased activity and possibly 
somewhat higher prices. There is hardly a weak spot any- 
where, and although’ some articles are stronger than others 
there is no article that is really weak. Under ordinary con- 
ditions it would be safe to say that prices were going higher, 
but until some definite arrangement is made between the 
Coal operators and their employees it is impossible to take 
any fixed position on the market, The general situation, 
however, is unusually strong, and with anything like a fair 
chance it looks as if business during the remainder of the 
year would equal if not surpass that of last year. The im- 
pression seems to be that some way will be found to avoid the 
consequences of a disastrous strike, as that appears to be 
the only obstacle in the way of continued prosperity, and 
it is hardly conceivable that some plan cannot be evolved by 
which it may be avoided. So far it cannot be claimed that 
it has caused any actual interruption to business, but the 
fact that we are within a few hours, or at most a few days, of 
a settlement favorable or unfavorable naturally tends to in- 
creased anxiety as the crisis approaches. Meanwhile a good 
many buying orders are around and it is likely that order 
books will receive large accessions in the almost immediate 
future. 

Pig Iron.—The undertone of strength which was noted 
last week has been more than maintained, so that the inside 
figures which were given at that time are practically obsolete, 
while the outside figure is about 25c, higher. It is a very 
uneven market, however, some grades, such as No. 2 Foun- 
dry and Basic Iron, being in active demand and extremely 
scarce for second quarter’s deliveries; but the greatest activity 
has been in the low grades of Iron for the Pipe foundries, 
which have taken in lots of 1000 to 5000 tons each, just as 
they could be picked up, although the demand is by no means 
satisfied, and at a cost of $16.25 to $17 for No. 3 and No. 4 
grades for nearby deliveries there is plenty of business yet 
to be had. As a set off to this, however, there is very little 
doing in Puddling Irons, the demand for Skelp and Muck 
Bar having fallen off to almost nothing, but the furnaces are 
not carrying large stocks, so that there is no great pressure 
to sell, although mill grades are relatively lower than other 
descriptions are. Basic Iron is inactive, although prices are 
strong, and if a buying movement were to set in it is almost 
certain that prices would cross $18. A few 500 and 1000 
ton lots have been taken at $17.90 to $18, delivered, but fur- 
naces are much behind with their shipments, so that they 
are not in a position to accept business unless for the third 
and fourth quarter deliveries, in regard to which buyers have 
not shown any great interest until within the past few days. 
There is a good deal of inquiry going on and it is extremely 
probable that something important will be done before the 
close of the month. The next movement will no doubt be in 
Steel making materials. Pipe founders have held the center 
of the stage during the past two or three weeks and for local 
use anywhere from 20,000 to 30,000 tons have been taken, and 
more could be placed if prices were right. Basic is held at 


$18 for the third quarter, and in view of the oversold con- 
dition of the furnaces it is not likely that.much if any better 
than that could be done, and with anything like a heavy de- 
mand makers would probably withdraw the $18 quotation. 
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For the present, however, to-day’s prices for Philadelphia and 
nearby deliveries would be about as follows: 


AGE 





No. DX POUMGry ooo oreo ccs sve vene «+++ $19.00 to $19.25 
eS t,o ggeans 18.50 to 18.75 
DO EEL ONG Go gind'éb cave chhbtene? 17.75 to 18.00 
Standard Gray Forge................ 16.50 to 16.75 
a er 17.90 to 18.00 
ie rr ad one tin é:6.0:50.0 4462 Oem 25.00 to 25.50 
EE Fa<5 2s ON 4 OS WOO so OLE SEY ORK 19.75 to 20.25 
ND aioe ks ed Hs SRR SS Oks 19.00 to 19.25 


Steel Alloys.—The market is very much easier and lots 
of good size have been taken, one of nearly 1000 tons of 
Ferromanganese, at something less than $80, delivered to a 
nearby mill. Silico Spiegel, 10 and 18 per cent., also sold at 
$42.50, and second quarter Ferro at from $110 to $125, ac- 
cording to promptness of delivery. 


Steel.—There is a first-class demand for Open Hearth 
Billets, and $29 is an inside figure for the most gilt-edged 
business. Small lots command $29.50 to $30, and Forging 
Billets $32.50 to $35. 


Plates.—There is a demand which is large enough to 
keep most of the mills fully employed. Universal Plates are 
specially active, but Sheared Plates are inclined to dullness, 
although there is a great deal of work on the books, with 
good prospects for additions in the near future. Prices are 
unchanged, as last quoted : 


Part 
Carload. carload. 
as Cents. Cents. 
rank, Bridge and Boat Steel......... 1.73% 1.78% 
Flange or Boiler Steel............... 1.83% 1.8844 
Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial 
aU OR FMEA online uw nde vee 1.9314 1.98% 
RR sa tabare exas eee wk « kb40 bose uare 2.13% 2.18 


Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.23% 2.28 


The above are base prices for 44-inch and heavier. The fol- 


lowing extras apply : xtra per 
100 poun 
i Ne 6 OER Cia tie Bs a 4 KO.0> Wants va eae $0.10 ™ 
ee, 5 Ws MS CE Rs ok ck v's eae ed v de.e bee 15 
tae hy i Re ee ey -25 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches.................. .05 
gi Te we RE ee eee 10 
Plates over 115 to 120 imches.................. 15 
Deen GVOP Bae OO Bae MONO. 5 co cccedccvccese .25 
Plates over 125 to 130 imches.................. .50 
Py GHEE Bae Ms Weledens + 60g can debid cts 1.00 
Structural Material.—There is a good demand, with 


excellent prospects for the remainder of the year. Better 
deliveries can be had; however, owing to new mills getting 
under full headway, thereby materially increasing the supply, 
although it is readily absorbed. Deliveries are now guaran- 
teed in from 30 to 90 days, according to character of order. 
Beams, Channels and Angles are still quoted at 1.83%c. to 
2c., delivered. 


Bars.—The Bar Iron trade is going through a process 
of adjustment, although on the whole there appears to be 
some improvement over the past week or two. Questions 
of differentials will be considered at a meeting to be held in 
New York this week, which it is expected will be settled 
harmoniously, but the matter will be gone into very thor- 
oughly. At 1.63%4c. for Best Refined Iron plenty of business 
could be had, but most of the mills making this grade of 
material ask a trifle more than the figure above named. 
Steel Bars are in the usual good demand at 1.63\4c., but 
deliveries are slow, and for prompt shipments a little more 
money has to be paid. 


Sheets.—The demand for Sheets is very good, but prices 
are said to be unsatisfactory. At the present quotations for 
Sheet Bars it is impossible to make Sheets at current prices, 
but to hold their trade the mills seem to accept orders with- 
out much regard to profit. Present quotations are about as 
follows: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.40c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.50c.: 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.60c.; No. 27, 2.70c., and No. 28, 2.80c. 


_ Old Material.—The market has a strong undertone, but 
it is somewhat unsettled owing to lower prices reported from 
Western markets. The supply of Scrap is said to be much 
lighter than is usual at this season, consequently holders are 
not disposed to sell unless at full quoted rates. Bids and 
offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 


Scrap Steel Rails and Crops.......... $17.00 to $17.25 
SOOs en MOON 55.0: iy 5. clei 4 vista * kis 16.50 to 17.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap............... 21.00 to 22.00 
Ok EY MES Ga Nw o.c.n oo ov eaio ee aoa 20.00 to 20.50 
eee Ee es slotn wik'n ow vldeiuines haath 25.50 to 26.50 
CRN OR ES 5 ska nlo 0:0. HG 4 6 de pled 3X mh 21.50 to 22.00 
2 RO rr rere 16.75 to 17.00 
Choice noe. R. R., No. 1 Wrought.... 20.00 to 20.50 
Wee BS MNO. vedas cntvdivcea deel 18.00 to 18.50 
OT a a a eee 16.50 to 17.00 
RE MOE a ath na o.5 6 0 0 Gane en cde 15.50 to 16.00 
Wrought Iron Pipe. ..........cece00s 14.50 to 15.50 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap...............6 15.00 to 15.50 
Te Be Ore 10.75 to 11.25 
re _——- = err re 13.75 to 14.25 
Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy.......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast Borings.........0.eeeeeeeeeeees 10.25 to 10.50 
Stove Ds sas efiiki pia aiilers- 4h Waves s toe 12.50 to 13.00 
RI. «+ 4c and BATH LOM EES ha oaks 12.00 to 12.50 


Commencing May 1, Matthew Addy & Co. will have the 
entfre output of the Princess Iron Company’s furnace at 
Glen Wilton, Va., for sale, at their various offices through- 
out the United States. 
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Pittsburgh. 


ParK Buitpine, April 11, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—We note a very active inquiry for Bessemer 
and Basic Iron, and considerable tonnage has been sold. 
The United States Steel Corporation has bought from the 
Bessemer Pig Iron Association about 18,000 tons of Besse- 
mer for April delivery at $17.25, Valley furnace, and 2000 


tons of Basic for same delivery at $17, Valley furnace. W. 
P. Snyder & Co. have sold to the Cambria Steel Company 
about 10,000 tons additional Bessemer for April delivery 
at $17.25, Valley furnace. The Midvale Steel Company jis 
in the market for 4000 tons of Bessemer, and the Crucible 
Steel Company also wants a moderate tonnage, both for 
early delivery. The market on Bessemer:is very firm at 
$17.25 to $17.50, Valley furnace, while Basic is firm at 
$17, Valley furnace. ‘The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company has bought 7000 tons of Northern Foundry for 
its Cleveland works, 4000 tons going to Rogers, Brown & 
Co. and 3000 tons to Corrigan, McKinney & Co., prices 
being very close to $16.25, at Cleveland furnace, for No. 2. 
The same company bought 2000 tons for its Allegheny 
works on the basis of $16.50, Valley furnace, for No. 2 or 
slightly less; also 1200 tons of Southern on the basis of 
$13.50, Birmingham, for No. 2. We quote Northern grades 
of No. 2 Foundry at $16.50, Valley furnace, for good sized 
lots, and up to $17 for small lots. The market on Foundry 
Iron is rather weak, but it is believed that prices will soon 
show betterments, as consumption is heavy and consumers 
are taking in Iron they have bought as fast as the furnaces 
can ship it. Northern brands of Forge Iron are held at 
$15.75 to $15.85, Valley furnace, or $16.60 to $16.70, Pitts- 
burgh. We note sales of about 1500 tons. 


Steel.—We note a continued shortage of Bessemer and 
Open Hearth Steel, and the situation in this respect does not 
promise early relief. Price are unchanged. 


(By Mail.) 


The general situation in the Iron trade is showing better- 
ment, the demand for Pig Iron being heavier, while there 
havet been some large contracts placed for Line Pipe which 
will require many thousands of tons of Plates. The United 
States Steel Corporation has bought about 18,000 tons of 
Bessemer Iron from the Bessemer Pig Iron Association at 
$17.25 at Valley furnace for April delivery, while the Cam- 
bria Steel Company has bought about 10,000 tons or more 
from W. P. Snyder & Co. at the same price and for the same 
delivery. ‘There is also a fair amount of inquiry for Basic 
Iron, which is held at $17 at Valley furnace. The Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, which was in the market 
last week for 12,000 tons of Foundry Iron for its Allegheny 
and Cleveland works, bought about 4000 tons for Cleveland, 
on which low prices were made, but has postponed buying the 
balance of the Iron, believing that by waiting it will be able 
to buy at lower prices. Foundry Iron is rather weak and 
Northern grades of No. 2 are offered as low as $16.25 at 
Valley furnace, while in the Cleveland district lower prices 
have been made by local furnaces. There is some inquiry 
for Forge Iron, which is held at about $15.85 to $16 at Val- 
ley furnace, The scarcity in Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Steel which has existed for so long still continues and seems 
to be getting worse. Some of the Tin Plate and Sheet mills 
are idle at times as long as a whole week, waiting for Steel 
to arrive. The Carnegie Steel Company is using its best 
efforts to relieve the situation by operating all its Steel 
plants to their utmost capacity and is doing the best it can 
for its customers, but at the same time the fact remains that 
there is an absolutely shortage of Steel capacity, particularly 
Open Hearth. Im Finished Iron and Steel the demand is 
only fair, except that for Steel Rails and Structural Steel, 
which continues enormously heavy. The American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company has announced an advance of 10c. per 
base box in Tin Plate, effective April 9. By some in the 
trade it is believed there will be an advance in Sheets before 
long of about $2 a ton. 
continue firm, but Scrap is weak and dull. 

Ferromanganese.—We continue to quote 80 per cent. 
foreign Ferro for spot delivery at $125 to $135 per ton, the 
price depending largely on how badly the buyer needs it. 
For May and June delivery from $95 to $100 is quoted, while 
for balance of the year from $85 to $90 is asked. 

Muck Bar.—There is absolutely no inquiry and we 
quote nominally at $28.50 to $29 for best grades, made from 
all Pig Iron. The Republic Iron & Steel Company is said 
to be out of the market as a seller. 


Steel Rails.—Very heavy orders for Steel Rails continue 
to be placed, the Carnegie Steel Company having taken over 
50,000 tons in the past week. It is now largely a question 
whether the mills will be able to furnish the enormous ton- 
rage of Rails’ they have booked for this year’s delivery. 
There is a heavy demand for Standard Section Rails from 
the traction lines, and the demand for Light Rails‘is also 
very active. We quote Standard Sections at’ $28, at mill. 
We quote Light Rails, as follows: 8-lb., $36; 10-Ib., $32; 
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12-lb.. $30; 16-lb., $29; 20-Ib., $28.50; 25 to 45 lb., $27.50 
to $28, maker’s mill. 


Rods.—-There is a fairly active demand for Rods, and 
prices are very firm. We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Rods at $34, and Chain Rods $35, maker’s mill. 

Skelp.—New business is 
specifying freely on contracts. We quote: Grooved Sieel 
Skelp, 1.57l4c. to 1.60c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.60c. to 
1.65¢.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Sheared Iron 
Skelp, 1.75c. to 1.80c., Pittsburgh, these prices being for 
ordinary widths and gauges. 


Structural Steel.—Inquiries continue enormously 
heavy, and the Structural concerns are simply gorged with 
tonnage. The First National Bank Building, in this city, 
will be a one-story structure instead of an office building as 
originally planned, and the tonnage of Steel will be corre- 
spondingly less. No large contracts have been placed in this 
district recently, but there is a large amount of work in 
sight, on which bids will soon be ready. Prices are very 
strong, and we quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 
1.70c.; over 15-inch, 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x 4% inch thick up 
to 6 x 6 inches, 1.75c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% inches, 1.80c.; 
Zees, 3-inch and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3-inch and larger, 
1.75c. Under the Steel Bar card Angles, Channels and 
Tees under 38-inch are 1.60c., base, for Bessemer and Open 
Hearth, subject to half extras on the Standard Steel Bar 
card. 


searce, but consumers are 


Plates.—Specifications on contracts continue heavy, but 
the amount of new tonnage being placed is only fairly large. 
Most of the mills are now in position to make reasonably 
prompt deliveries, and on the narrow sizes some of the small 
Plate mills are shading official prices about $1 a ton. We 
quote Tank Plates, 14-inch thick, 64 up to 100 inches in 
width, 1.60c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over the 
above prices are as follows: 


Extra per 
100 pounds. 
Gauges lighter than 4-inch to and including 3-16- 
SE ar re $0.10 
ee Ci Cees csp dua ek bas ca cececdaeea ae 7 
OM Sets ca skiss wed Covligdelene a’ aw ade a eeu -26 
EB rcee Over 160 tO 210 IGNES: 6. cc cect ccioces 
eee Oe ee OO BE MOOD, cece ete cacas enwie 10 
Pilates over 115 to 120 Imches.........ccceccess 15 
Pemeen GvGP TZO te 15) WGN. cc cc ccc ccccceces -25 
Pintes ever 125 te 180 Memes. . occ cc cccccccccce .50 


ee EE Rae GON so c'dack ad ¢eeeQereececekes 
All sketches as straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 
narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 


th (win cee acehd bene ckaee ane we -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel PlateS..........ecceees 10 
* A. B. M. A.”’ and ordinary Fire Box Steel Plates .20 
CS. iernk we N4e 4oh bode nedeeetwtien .380 


ILS a: nto. 6 oy as ee acai al td eh aw we 40 
Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

Teraus.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof, discount of %& of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base. 1.60c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added, no reduction for rec- 
tangular shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or Bridge quality 

Sheets.—New orders being placed with the mills are 
rather light, but buyers are specifying liberally on the large 
contracts placed some time ago when prices were lower than 
they are now. There is more disposition on the part of some 
mills to shade prices slightly to get tonnage and as a result 
the Sheet market is not as firm as it was, There is still a 
shortage in the supply of Sheet Bars, and it would not be 
surprising if some of the Sheet mills would build Open 
Hearth plants in the near future and make their own Bars. 
It is probable that the Empire Iron & Steel Company at 
Niles, Ohio, which has just changed hands, will do this, as 
the new owners intend spending a large amount of money in 
extensions and improvements to the works, As noted above, 
the tone of the Sheet market is weak and we quote: Black 
Sheets, Box Annealed, one pass through cold rolls, Nos. 10 
to 12 gauge, 1.95c. to 2c.: Nos. 13 and 14, 2c. to 2.05c.; Nos. 
15 and 16, 2.05c. to 2.10c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.10¢. to 2.15c. ; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.15¢. to 2.20c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.20c. to 
2.25¢c.; No. 27, 2.25c. to 2.30c.; No. 28, 2.35c. to 2.40c.; No. 
29, 2.50c. to 2.55c., and No. 30, 2.60c. to 2.65¢c. We quote 
Galvanized Sheets as follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.30c. to 
2.35¢.; Nos. 12 to 14, 2.40c. to 2.45c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 
2.50c. to 2.55¢c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.65c. to 2.70c.; Nos. 22 to 
24, 2.80c. to 2.85¢c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3c. to 3.05c.; No. 27, 
3.20c. to 3.25c.; No. 28, 3.40c. to 3.45c.; No. 29, 3.65c. to 
3.70c., and No, 30, 3.90c. to 3.95c. We quote No. 28 Gauge 
Painted Roofing Sheets at $1.60 to $1.65 per square, and 
Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 gauge, at $2.95 to $3 per 
square for 2-inch corrugations. These prices are for car- 
load lots, jobbers charging the usual advances for smal! lots 
from store. 

Bars.—The report that the Steel Bar mills would make 
a concession in prices to the implement trade and to other 
large consumers to induce them to place their season con- 
tracts is strongly denied. In fact, some large season con- 
tracts have already been placed and at the full official price. 
It is also untrue that the Republic Iron & Steel Company 
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has reduced Iron Bars to 1.50c., Pittsburgh, as reported. 
This company is now quoting Iron Bars at 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, in carload lots, but it is understood that some of the 
smaller makers are shading this price. New business in 
Steel Bars is only fairly heavy and the mills are steadily 
catching up on deliveries. We quote Steel Bars at 1.50c. 
base, half extras, for carloads and larger lots. 

Cotton Ties.—The season on Cotton Ties opened April 
5, and the tonnage for this year has been sold, the price be- 
ing 85c. per bundle, at mill. 

Tin Plate.—Effective Monday, April 9, the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company advanced prices on Tin Plate 
10c. per base box, or from $3.50 to $3.60 per base box. It 
is understood that the leading Tin Plate mills are pretty well 
sold up to July 1, or longer, at lower prices. Very little new 
business is being placed as leading consumers are covered 
ahead for some time. We quote Tin Plate at $3.60 per base 
box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, terms 30 
days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in ten days, on which 
price a rebate of 5c. a box is allowed for carloads and larger 
lots. 

Merchant Steel.—New business continues light, but 
specifications on contracts continue to come in freely. It is 
understood that some of the implement makers have placed 
their season contracts, but that as yet no concessions in 
prices have been made. The market is fairly strong and 
we quote: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.70c. ; 
Iron Finish up to 1% x % inch, 1.65c., and Iron Finish, 144 x 
l% inch and larger, 1.50c., base, Pittsburgh, and Channels for 
solid rubber tire are quoted as follows: %4, % and 1 inch, 
2c., and 1%-inch and larger, 1.90c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2c, to 
2.05¢c.; Railway Spring Steel, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Cutter Shoes, 
2.20c. to 2.25c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.50c. to 1.55c.; Crucible 
Tool Steel, 6c. to 8c. for ordinary grades and 12c, and up- 
ward for special grades. We quote Cold Rolled Shafting at 
50 per cent. discount in carloads and 45 per cent. in less 
than carloads, delivered in base territory. 

Railroad Spikes.—The demand is quite active and we 
quote $2 to $2.05 per 100 lbs., Pittsburgh. 

Spelter.—The market is dull and prices are weaker. We 
quote prime grades of Western Spelter at 5.90c., St. Louis, 
equal to 6.02%4c., Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Pipe.—Some large contracts for Line Pipe 
have been placed and additional tonnage is in the market. 
T. N. Barnsdall of Pittsburgh is at the head of a newly 
organized gas company known as the Wichita Natural Gas 
Company, Wichita, Kan., and has placed in the past week 
about 232 miles of 6 to 12 inch Line Pipe. E. W. Mudge 
& Co., Pittsburgh, who are selling agents for the La Belle 
Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, secured about 100 miles of 
the 10 and 12 inch, the balance being secured by the Wheel- 
ing Steel & Iron Company, Wheeling, W. Va. Included in 
the contract was 122 miles of 6 and 8 inch, which went to 
Spang, Chalfant & Co., while a small part was taken by the 
Mark Mfg. Company, Zanesville, Ohio, This is the largest 
eontract for Line Pipe placed for some time. The Carnegie 
Natural Gas Company has placed 21 miles of 24-inch Line 
Pipe with the National Tube Company, the Pipe being 5-16 
inch thick, and weighing 78 lbs. to the foot. The Philadel- 
phia company of this city is in the market for 3000 tons 
of Wrought Iron Pipe. which will likely be placed this week. 
There is also an inquiry in the market for 22 miles of 8-inch 
Line Pipe for shipment to Kansas, to be used for a natural 
gas line. The Pipe mills are well filled up with tonnage, 
especially on the larger sizes, and the demand for Merchant 
sizes is also quite active. Prices continue low, the extreme 
discount on Merchant sizes of Steel Pipe remaining at 81 
per cent. off to the large trade. Official discounts, which are 
shaded one point, are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads.———, 





Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galy. 

\% and \& inch......... 72 56 63 53 

Th Mba as aS noes 0b.e% 74 60 71 57 

OO er = 76 64 73 61 

% to 6 inches......... 80 70 77% 67% 

£6) OO eee 75 60 7214 57 
Extra strong, plain ends: 

} ft” Seer 65 53 62 50 

te a Ls ne 084.0 72 60 69 57 

4¥, to 8 inches......... 68 56 65 53 
Double extra strong, plain ends : 

% to 8 inches.......... 61 50 58 47 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand for Locomotive Tubes is 
very heavy and the mills are much behind in deliveries, prices 
being very firm. There is not much business being placed 
in Merchant Tubes, on which prices are shaded to some ex- 
tent, Discounts are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel. 
a I as cde a. We Sig cs ahs ete tach va cia 41 46 
er ry terre 41 58 
Se AS pain Chest ves non tebn ween seas 46 60 
er ee 53 66 
Pe CE bine bale nied wakes hee 41 58 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market on Scrap continues 
very dull and prices are weak. Dealers who have stocks are 
anxious to make sales and would shade our prices more or 
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less. We quote: Heavy Melting Scrap, $14.50 to $14.75; 
Bundled Sheet Scrap, $13.50 to $13.75; Old Steel Rails, 
short pieces, are $14.50 to $14.75; long pieces, for rerolling, 
$15.75 to $16; Cast Iron Borings are weak at $9; Machinery 
Cast Scrap, $15.25 to $15.50; Old Car Wheels, $17.75 to $18. 
All the above prices are for gross tons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Coke.—There is a fairly heavy demand for Furnace Coke 
and for the best grades of strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke 
from $2.40 to $2.50 a ton at oven is quoted. Best grades of 
72-hour Connellsville Foundry Coke are held at about $3 a 
ton at oven. For Main Line makes of Furnace and Foundry 
Coke lower prices are made, The output of Coke is very 
heavy, the product of the Upper and Lower Connellsville 
regions last week having been about 380,000 tons. 


The M. Streng’s Sons Company has purchased 8 acres of 
ground near Carnegie, Pa., where it will locate another 
Scrap Iron yard. The company’s office will remain where 
it is at present, at River avenue and Walnut street, Alle- 
gheny City, Pa. 

—_—_—_-+e—____ 


Cincinnati 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., April 11, 1906.—( By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—tThe general feeling among the trade is of a 
brighter cast than has been the case for a month or two. 
There appears to be quite a fair sprinkling of orders coming 
forward, all of them for light tonnage, with one or two ex- 
ceptions. The week’s purchase by the Westinghouse people 
of a good tonnage appears to have produced a very beneficial 
change in the general tone of the market and had the effect 
of firmly establishing prices that for a long time had been 
more or less unstable. One of the large Pipe makers is re- 
ported to have bought in the neighborhood of 40,000 tons for 
second quarter delivery, on a basis of $13.50, Birmingham, 
for No. 2. Another sale in St. Louis territory of 11,000 tons 
is reported, some of which was Northern Iron, and is said to 
have gone for about $16 at furnace. There are a number 
of smaller inquiries afloat, but most of the heavy consumers 
apparently are not ready to enter the market at present, at 
least beyond immediate needs. It is anticipated that the 
next few weeks will develop a stronger buying movement, 
as it is generally conceded that stocks are being rapidly 
decreased. The local Foundry trade is very busy and has 
contracts reaching into the summer months. The agricultural 
people, it is anticipated, will become factors in the general 
market within the next 30 or 60 days, and as the tonnage 
from this source is very considerable, it will probably im- 
part a strong and firm tone to conditions. The Cincinnati 
Traction Company is reported to have placed an order with 
the Carnegie Steel Company last week for 15,000 tons of 
Steel Rails. Freight rates from Hanging Rock district to 
Cincinnati are $1.15 and from Birmingham $3. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


CE i Bo ok k ns irebewnd $17.00 to $17.50 
COURIOCNR BU, POM Bs 5 sos cums cswate 16.50 to 17.00 
no ee ee ree 16.00 to 16.50 
OE re rane es 15.50 to 16.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 17.00 to 17.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 16.50 to 17.00 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern Coke, ee Pee re 14.50 to 15.00 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1 (8 per cent. Silicon) 21.65 to 22.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 17.65 to 18.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 17.15 to 17.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 16.65 to 17.15 
Car Wheel Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........$23.50 to $24.00 
Lake Superior Car Wheel............. 22.00 to 22.50 


Coke.—The market is rather quiet, with little new 
business in sight. Prices are holding firm, and the situa- 
tion generally is unchanged. The best brands of Connells- 
ville and Virginia Foundry Coke are quotable at $3 to 
$3.25, f.o.b. ovens, the inside figure prevailing in most in- 
stances, 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand continues to 
show great strength and trade along all Structural lines is 
excellent. Since the price of Iron Bars has been placed on the 
same basis with Steel considerably more sales are noted. 
We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, in car- 
load lots, 1.68c., with half extras; the same, in smaller lots, 
2c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.68c., with 
half extras; the same, in small lots, 1.85¢., with full ex- 
tras; Base Angles, 1.83c., in carload lots: Beams and 
Channels, in carload lots, 1.83c.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 
1.73c., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16- 
gauge, in carload lots, 2.15c.; in smaller lots, 2.70c.; 14- 
gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; in small lots, 2.60c.; Steel 
Tire, 1 x 44 inch or heavier, 1.83c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—The Scrap Iron market is said to be 
only fairly active. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincin- 
nati, as follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $15 to 
$15.50 per net ton; Cast Borings, $8.50 to $9 per net ton: 
No. d Cast Scrap, $12 to $13 per net ton; Iron Rails, $22 
to $22.50 per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, 
$15 to $16 per gross ton; Relaying Rails, 56 Ibs. and up- 
ward, $28 to $29 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $24 to $24.50 
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per net ton; Car Wheels, $18.50 to $19.50 per gross ton; 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, $18 to $19 per gross ton. 


In the last issue of The Iron Age mention was made 
that the Robert Field Sales Agency of this city had the exclu- 
sive agency for selling the output of Quinn Furnace Com- 
pany of Gadsden, Ala. This was apparently an error, as 
we have later information that DeCamp Brothers and Yule 
Iron, Coal & Coke Company of St. Louis have been ap- 
pointed sole agents for this furnace. 

———————— »9-e—___—_ 


. . 
Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 9, 1906. 

Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron market shows marked improve- 
ment this week. Many inquiries for both large and small 
quantities have been coming in and orders ranging from 
50 to 5000 tons have been booked. One of the largest oper- 
ators in the district reports the sale of the entire make for 
the week, amounting to several thousand tons, and another 
one an order for 1500 tons, besides numerous smaller ones. 
So far as can be ascertained these bookings, which are both 
for immediate and future shipment, have been on a $14 No. 2 
Foundry basis, although on the larger orders this may have 
been slightly shaded. Producers claim that the price of $14 
is firmly established and that it is being paid without a pro- 
test or even a question. Shipments are moving with their 
accustomed regularity and very probably few of the furnaces 
have stocked any Iron for the past few months, except pos- 
sibly some off grades. A number of furnaces are still out 
of blast undergoing repairs and the producing capacity of the 
district is now a little below its general average. 

Old Material.—The Scrap market shows increasing 
strength, and while there has been little change in price, the 
tone is undoubtedly stronger. Dealers report deliveries are 
being called for on contracts a great deal more freely than 
a few weeks since, and with a better feeling in the Pig Iron 
market prices are expected to advance proportionately. Am- 
ple stocks are on the dealers’ yards and they are quoting 
approximately the following prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars 
here : 


i PG cob some ae tar eee enna ® $17.50 to $18.00 
oS Sere rae ee 18.00 to 18.50 
Cn ee  . owedae se oan «eeu 16.00 to 17.00 
oo) ee eee ee 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought. ........0ce0. 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 Country Wrougnt. .......ccccee 13.50 to 14.00 
Bee COMERY WHOGRES, «2c cicc cc cncce 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought Pipes and Flues............. 11.50 to 12.00 
pS ONS * SR een aero 11.50 to 12.00 
EE ois. at wane kee aaa el ew viele % 9.50 to 10.00 
No, 1 Machinery Cast. ........ccecces 10.75 to 11.25 
Stove Plates and Light Cast.......... 8.75 to 9.25 


One of the largest and most important deals in Coal lands 
in the history of the district has just been consummated in 
the purchase by Cook & Ten Broeck of St. Louis of 67,000 
acres in Cullman County. It is understood that to develop 
this property a railroad some 20 miles in length will be 
built from Cullman on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
intersecting the Southern and ’Frisco railroads and the 
proposed Birmingham branch of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. It is reported that openings are to be made at once 
and that the promoters have a contract with the Mexican 
Government for the entire output of the mines. 


New York. 
New York, April 11, 1906. 

here has been some very good buying, particularly by 
Cast Iron Pipe interests. In some districts, notably in Vir- 
ginia, local buyers have come into a market practically 
bare of supplies and have caused a stiffening. In New Eng- 
land the competition of Buffalo interests is keeping prices 
down. A number of the leading eastern Pennsylvania and 
of Alabama makers are asking higher prices, but as yet this 
is not universal, so that quotations remain unchanged. We 
quote Northern No. 1 Foundry, $18.50 to $19; No. 2 Foun- 
dry, $18 to $18.75: No. 2 Plain, $17.50 to $18. Southern 
Iron is quoted $18.50 to $18.75 for No. 1 Foundry, and 
$17.75 to $18 for No. 2 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—Each week adds to the difficulty of ar- 
ranging rollings for the business that is pressing upon the 
mills. It is evident that Rail buying for 1906 must soon 
drop down to relatively small weekly totals, for even now 
the effort to take care of each week’s additions is like at- 
tempting to pour more into a vessel already full. A con- 
siderable order for a Weéstern road is now pending, for ex- 
ample, and the only delay in placing it is due to the in- 
ability of mills to meet deliveries wanted. Among contracts 
placed in the past week are 11,000 tons for the Northern 
Electric Company, 5000 tons additional for the Great North- 
ern, 12.500 tons for the Atlanta & West Point Railroad, 
2000 tons additional for the Baltimore & Ohio, 1300 tons for 
the East Carolina Railway, 5300 tons for the New York, 
Auburn & Lansing, 2300 tons for the Evansville & Eastern 
Electric Railway and 1650 tons additional for the Erie. 


Structural Material.—The conditions in the Structural 
Steel trade are very strong, and business is still coming to 
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the mills at a faster rate than shipments are being made on 
old contracts. The republication of specifications for the 
Manhattan bridge by the Department of Bridges of the 
City of New York is the event of the week locally. Bids 
are to be opened on April 30, 1906. It will be recalled that 
the contract for this bridge was given in the fall of 1905 
to the Pennsylvania Steel Company, but the award was de- 
clared invalid by the courts. The total of Steel called for is 
83,728,200 pounds, or 41,864 net tons, distributed as fol- 
lows: Anchorages, 5,395,000 pounds; towers, 25,270,2 
pounds; cables, 15,902,100 pounds; main span, 17,983,500 
pounds; side spans, 19,420,000 pounds. Either Basic or 
Acid Open Hearth Steel will be accepted. Last year Acid 
Steel was required. The American Bridge Company took 
orders amounting to 9000 tons last week, and this week, thus 
far, has closed 5500 tons for bridges for the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railroad (Queen & Crescent 
route) ; also 6000 tons for the Jersey City power house of 
the Hudson Company and 600 tons for new buildings for 
the Stirling Company, at Barberton, Ohio. The Lehigh 
Valley Railroad has placed its order for 7000 tons of bridge 
work with a general contracting firm. The latter has not 
vet given out the contract for fabrication. Bids have been 
asked in the week on the superstructure of the new freight 
pier of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Locust Point, Md. 
The framework will take 2000 tons of Steel. Quite a ton- 
nage of important business in New York City is near the 
point of being placed. The addition to the Trinity Building 
and the new building adjoining which will be erected by 
the same company will call for about 10,000 tons. The con- 
tract has not yet been placed for the high building the City 
Construction Company is to erect at the corner of Cortlandt 
street and Broadway. This will call for upward of 10,000 
tons. Firms carrying stocks of Structural Material are 
having a steady business from buyers whose wants cannot 
be taken care of in time by the mills. Some new contracts 
are being entered into for Structural Material for delivery 
in the second half of the year by jobbers and erecting com- 
panies which carry stocks at their yards. We make the fol- 
lowing quotations for mill shipments, f.o.b. New York: 
Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.8414c.; Tees, 1.89'%4c.; 
Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.99%c.; Beams, 18 to 2 
inch, 0.10c. extra; Angles, over 6 inches, 0.10c. extra. 


Bars.—The Bar Iron market is in considerably better 
shape. Orders have been decidedly more numerous the past 
week and some good contracts have been closed. The demand 
for solts and Nuts continues active, with inquiries received 
in this market from New England and other districts usually 
not making purchases here, and the activity of that branch 
of trade naturally strengthens Bar Iron. Prices are firm at 
1.6414c., tidewater, as the inside rate, with some mills not 
only holding at 1.7414c. but claiming to have taken business 
at this price. Steel Bars are in fair demand, with quotations 
ranging from 1.64%4c. to 1.74l4c., tidewater, according to 
specifications, time of delivery, &c. The largest sale re- 
ported is one of 500 tons. , 


Plates.—Current orders are not large, but are being re- 
ceived in sufficient quantity to keep sales agents fairly busy. 
Specifications on contracts are being freely given by con- 
sumers who placed orders some time ago. Quotations are 
firmly maintained as follows, at tidewater: Sheared Tank 
Plates, 1.7444c. to 1.8444c.; Flange Plates, 1.8414c. to 1.941ke. : 
Marine Plates, 2.14%4c. to 2.2414c.; Fire Box Plates, 2.24Ye. 
to 2.60¢., according to specifications. 7 


Cast Iron Pipe.—March is stated by leading manufac- 
turers to have been the heaviest month in their history. 
Orders are still coming in abundantly. This city placed an 
order for 5000 tons for Brooklyn last week, which was 
taken by a contractor who will make his own purchases of 
Pipe. No other large orders are reported for the week, but 
the general run of business is heavy. The whole country 
seems to be in the market for Pipe. Inquiries are coming 
to Eastern foundries from remote sections, showing that 
trade is active in every locality. We quote $30.50 per net 
ton for carload lots of 6-inch at tidewater, but the market 
is so strong that an advance seems likely. 


Old Material.—The demand is better all along the line 
although no material advance has been made in price. 
Dealers report sales of good tonnage of Steel Scrap, Cast 
Scrap and the cheap grades of rolling mill stock. The move- 
ment from dealers’ yards is heavy. A great many foundries 
are now coming into the market for Cast Serap and Stove 
Plate, and it is expected that a large tonnage will be taken 
during the current week. The railroad companies are freely 
disposing of their old material, evidently regarding the prices 
they now realize as satisfactory. Wrought Scrap is still 
quite dull, the rolling mills not being disposed to anticipate 
their wants for that class of stock. Approximate prices per 
gross ton for New York or vicinity are as follows: 


oa «6 tae as wth godine pera 20.00 to $21.06 
RIS 5. a ay deka a gCad é a clad xe aoa b0 to se 


Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 50 to 17.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces....... 15.00 to 16.00 





Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 15.00to 16.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 24.50to 25.50 
Ce eee Ge. ON, 6. occas dedcvetonr 20.00 to 21.00 


Pee de eeke en aiacaae 19.00 to 
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16.50 to 17.50 
17.00 to 18.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
13.50 to 14.50 
10.00 to 10.50 

9.00 to 9.50 
12.50 to 13.50 
17.00 to 18.00 
15.00 to 16.00 
11.50 to 12.00 
10.00 to 10.50 
16.50 to 17.50 


Iron Track Scrap 

No, 1 Yard Wrought, long 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short 
Wrought Pipe 

Light Iron 

Cast Borings 

Wrought Turnings 

Se ES, 5 ch accvcads vse tpns ces 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 
Stove Plate 

Grate Bars 

Malleable Cast 


Metal Market. 


New York, April 11, 1906. 

Pig Tin.—Still higher prices have been recorded this 
week and the metal was sold on the London Exchange as 
high as £176. To-day’s price is the same. The price of 
futures had been dragged up under the influence of the ad- 
vance in spot and is now £171. The latter part of last week 
Tin sold at 88.15c. and 38.10c., advancing sharply to 38.50c. 
to 38.65c. on Monday, when there was a good demand and 
some good sized lots went into consumption. On the 10th 
prices receded slightly and the metal was sold at 38.50c. 
To-day’s price is 38.60c. The London corner is apparently 
good for all of April and will undoubtedly carry over until 
some time in May. The stocks in this country are not large 
and undoubtedly there will be more or less of a scramble 
for supplies for some time to come. Business was done on 
the 10th ex-steamship Minnetonka at 38.40c. The statistical 
position is so strong that higher prices may be looked for 
before much lower leyels are reached. The arrivals so far 
this month aggregate 2508 tons and the afloats are 1540 tons. 


Copper.—Business has been at a somewhat lower ebb 
this week, but prices have been maintained and the position 
is firm. There has been some various talk to the effect that 
the Copper consumers in the Connecticut Valley are not 
finding business so active. This is undoubtedly a rumor, as 
business appears to be very active. Still a change in price 
will undoubtedly come some time, and the warning may be 
taken as to what is to be expected when consumption over- 
takes production. For shipment, 30 days, we quote prices 
unchanged at 18.62%4c. to 18.75c. for Lake, 18.37%4c. to 
18.62%4c. for Blectrolytic and 18.25c. to 18.50c. for Casting 
trades. In London the market is practically unchanged at 
£84 17s. 6d. for spot, £81 12s. 6d. for futures and £88 10s. 
for Best Select. The European trade has been keeping up 
in good volume, although the exports so far this month aggre- 
gate 3849 tons. 

The world’s Copper production, as figured by Henry R. 
Merton & Co., in gross tons, is as follows: 

1905. 1904. 
Australia 86,560 34,160 
Canada 20,535 19,185 
0 Pen ree 29,165 80,110 
Germany 21,045 
Japan 34,850 
Mexico 50,945 
Russia 10,700 
Spain and Portugal 47,035 


All other countries ot 30,925 29, 
United States 362,740 311,627 


708,810 641,695 578,797 


These figures are obtained from official sources whenever 
possible ; the production in this country is taken from official 
reports for 1908 and 1904, while that of 1905 is estimated 
by Henry R. Merton & Co. 

Pig Lead.—Business has been confined to continued pur- 
chases of small lots at the unchanged price of 5.35c. to 
5.45c. for spot lots. Shipments from the West, however, are 
a trifle easier at 5.25c. The American Smelting & Refining 
Company continues to quote shipment Lead in 50-ton lots 
at 5.35¢c. The St. Louis market is dull at 5.25c, The Lon- 
don market is unchanged from last week at £15 15s. 

Spelter.—The market is easier at 6c. to 6.10c. for spot 
April and May delivery. In St. Louis prices are also lower 
at 5.90c. and business continues to be only of a routine 
character. In London prices are unchanged at £25 10s. 

Antimony.—Again the market has advanced, Cookson’s 
and Hallett’s now being held at 19.50c. to 20.50c.; other 
brands at 19c. to 20c. There seems to be a fair supply in 
this market, but the metal is held very closely and the hold- 
ers are in position to dictate almost any price they choose. 

Quicksilver.—F lasks of 75 Ibs. in 100-flask lots are held 
at $41. In San Francisco domestic orders are held at $40; 
export at $39. Rothschild’s price is unchanged in London at 
£7 7s. 6d. 

Nickel.—Large lots are selling at 40c. to 45c.; smaller 
quantities at 50c. to 60c. 

Tin Plates.—An advance of 10c. per box was made 
Monday on account of the higher price for Pig Tin. For 
100-lb. IC Coke Plates, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, $3.60 is quoted; 
f.o.b. New York, $3.79. Trade is very active, particularly 
for Bright Plates. 

Old Metals.—There is a little better demand for Cop- 
per Scrap, also some firmness in Brass Scrap, but dealers’ 
selling prices are unchanged from last week. Stocks in the 


1903. 
29,000 
19,320 
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We quote dealers’ selling prices 


AGE 


hands of dealers are small, 


as follows: 

-——Cents.——, 
Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible 17.75 to 18.00 
Copper, Heavy and Wire 17.25 to 17.50 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............- 15.50 to 16.00 
Brass, Heavy 11.75 to 12.00 
Brass, Light 10.00 to 10.25 
Heavy Machinery Composition 15.50 to 15.75 
Clean Brass Turnings 10.25 to 10.75 
Composition TUrmimgs. .....cccccccccece 13.00 to 18.25 
Lead, Heavy 5.00 to 5.15 
4.85 to 4.90 

Zine 


Scrap 4.90 to 5.10 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, April 11, 1906. 

Speculation in stocks has been decidedly checked, and 
most prices have been depressed by unusually high interest 
charges on money for this time of the year. The New York 
bank statement on Saturday showed that the clearing house 
banks of the city had drawn quite considerably on their 
legal reserve. This has not happened in April for over 20 
years. ‘The effect is seen in the lower prices ruling on ac- 
tive industrial stocks. From Thursday until Tuesday, in- 
clusive, prices on active stocks receded as follows: Car & 
Foundry common 44% to 4144; Locomotive common 69% 
to 6644; Pressed Steel common 54 to 51%; Republic com- 
mon 3214 to 29%, preferred 103% to 102; Sloss-Sheffield 
common 8414 to 79; Cast Iron Pipe common 52 to 49%; 
Steel common 43% to 40%, preferred 108% to 106%. Col- 
orado Fuel was under exceptional pressure, which is as- 
cribed to the effort now being made to raise additional money 
for continuing improvements. This stock declined from 64 
to 5914. Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day were made 
at the following prices: Can common 8%, preferred 65%; 
Car & Foundry common 48, preferred 100%; Locomotive 
common 68, preferred 11544; Steel Foundries common 12, 
preferred 46; Colorado Fuel 60%; Pressed Steel common 
52%, preferred 98; Railway Spring common 5534; Repub- 
lice common 30%, preferred 10214; Sloss-Sheffield common 
80%; Tennessee Coal 150; United States Cast Iron Pipe 
common 51, preferred 93; United States Steel common 41%, 
preferred 107%. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company is reported to be 
doing better than ever before. For the quarter ending March 
31 the net earnings are placed at $1,100,000, the highest on 
record. The March earnings were about $400,000. The 
best year the company has thus far had was the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1900, when the net earnings were $3,643,- 
728. Its preferred stock dividends take about $1,470,000 per 
annum. 

The Hudson Iron Company, 11 Broadway, New York, 
has made a mortgage to the Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
New York, trustee, to secure an issue of $1,000,000 first 
mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, issuable as follows: $450,000 
forthwith for the retirement of certain promisory notes and 
the payment for a part of the mortgage property; $200,000 
from time to time for corporate purposes; $120,000 reserved 
to retire a like amount of first mortgage 20-year 5 per cent. 
bonds of John R. Ferrier, secured by mortgage to the Stand- 
ard Trust Company, trustee, and dated October 1, 1901: 
$80,000 on account of second mortgage bonds made by John 
R. Ferrier; $25,000 to pay a real estate mortgage dated 
June 30, 1904; $125,000 for extension improvements and 
working capital on conditions stated in mortgage. The sink- 
ing fund, to begin in 1908, is to be $20,000 yearly, with a 
royalty of 25 cents per ton on each ton of ore mined at the 
Hudson mines. The mortgage covers 546 acres of land and 
a blast furnace plant formerly belonging to the Secaucus Iron 
Company at North Bergen, N. J., and about 1200 acres of 
mining property and plant in the towns of Highlands and 
Woodbury, Orange County, N. Y. 

The annual report of the National Lead Company shows 
net earnings of $2,082,632.33 in 1905, which were the larg- 
est in the company’s history and were $486,939 more than 
in 1904, The surplus account was $2,515,243.87 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1904, and with the addition of the net earnings in 
1905 amounted to $4,597,876.20, out of which preferred 
stock dividends of $1,043,280 were paid in 1905, leaving the 
surplus $3,554,596.20 on December 30, 1905. The balance 
sheet shows a heavy decrease in liabilities. President L. A. 
Cole states that favorable contracts for raw materials have 
been made extending over a period of years. The directors 
hope and expect that, commencing* with July 1, dividends 
will be earned and regularly paid on the common stock. 


Dividends.—United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company has declared the regular quarterly dividends of 
1% per cent. on the preferred stock and 1 per cent. on the 
common stock. 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has declared a quarterly dividend of 21% per cent. on its 
preferred stock, payable April 20, ‘ 

The Vulcan Detinning Company has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 114 per cent. and an extra dividend» 
of 1 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable April 20. The 
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payment of the extra dividend reduces the accumulated 
dividend account to 8% per cent. 
OE 

The Atha Steel Casting Company.—The Atha Steel 
Casting Company has been incorporated under the laws 
of New Jersey with $500,000 authorized capital to suc- 
ceed to the business of Benjamin Atha & Co., whose steel 
casting plant is located on Lister avenue, Newark, N. J. 
It is announced that Benjamin Atha will retire as presi- 
dent of the company, and Henry G. Atha, his son, who has 
been vice-president, will devote his interests to the Atha 
Tool Company. The new company will issue bonds which 
will be turned over to the Security Investment Company 
of Pittsburgh, of which the Atha Steel Casting Company 
is to be a subsidiary corporation. Herbert B. Atha, son 
of Benjamin Atha, who was treasurer of Benjamin Atha 
& Co., will become vice-president and general manager 
of the new company, and William D. Uptegraff of Pitts- 
burgh, who is secretary of the Security Investment Com- 
pany, will be made treasurer of the Atha Steel Casting 
Company. ‘Lewis A. Shepherd, who was connected with 
the old company, will be the secretary of the new corpo- 
ration. Preparations are being made to enlarge the Atha 
plant to double the present size. The plans of the com- 
pany have not been announced as yet, but it is under- 
stood that George Westinghouse is heavily interested in 
the Security Investment Company and will control the 


new corporation. 
—- (o-oo —_-— 


Independent Fire Brick Consolidation.-Active work 
will be started in a few days looking to the merger of a 
number of independent fire brick manufacturers in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. The appraisement of the plants that 
are to enter the new combination will be made next week, 
at which time it is expected that officers will be elected 
and an application made for a charter. Among the more 
important companies which are to be included are the 
Joseph Sisson Fire Brick Company, Connellsville, Pa., 
which has a daily output of about 100,000 fire brick ; 
Savage Fire Brick Company, Johnstown, Pa., which also 
has plants at Hyndman, Williams and Keystone, and a 
daily output of about 100,000 fire brick, and the Reese- 
Hammond Fire Brick Company, Bolivar, Pa., which has 
a daily output of about 250,000 fire brick. It is also ex- 
pected that the Dunbar Fire Brick Company, Dunbar, 
Pa., whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, will join 
the combination. It is claimed that the daily output of 
the works that are to be included in the merger will be 
very close to 2,000,000 fire brick and will make it the 
largest single fire brick company in the country. 


———___--s-e____—__ 


The Northwestern Iron & Steel Company, Seattle, 
Wash., has been incorporated for the purpose of manu- 
facturing iron and steel. The company is capitalized at 
$11,000,000, of which $1,000,000 is 7 per cent. preferred 
and $10,000,000 common. Walter Kennedy, Pittsburgh, 
is connected with the company and is reported as stating 
that within a few weeks he would be ready to begin the 
work of constructing the company’s plant. Its first cost 
would be $5,000,000, with additions every year for some 
time to come. About 3,000 men will be employed at first, 
and he made the prediction that in time the West would 
be far ahead of the Atlantic Coast in the production of 
iron and steel. He said the people he represented have 
secured deposits of iron ore aggregating 100,000,000 tons 
and more than that amount of coking coal. These iron 
deposits, he said, are scattered from California to Van- 
couver Island, while the coal for the greater part is 
located in Pierce County, State of Washington. James 
A. Moore, a Seattle capitalist, has been chosen president 
of the new company, and L. H. Mershon, 11 Broadway, 
New York, vice-president. 


The Engineering and Mining Journal, New York, cele- 
brated its 40th anniversary March 31. The issue for 
that date contains a number of articles of a reminiscent 
character, with portraits of men who bore the editorial 
burden, in.the early as well as the recent years of the 
paper. It was started as the American Journal of 
Mining, March 31, 1866, by Western & Co., with George 
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Francis Dawson the first editor. The name of the paper 
was changed to its present one after two years. Rossiter 
W. Raymond was editor from 1867 to 1874. In January, 
1874, the late Richard P. Rothwell became an editor, 
afterward acquiring the ownership of the paper. In 
1905 the Hill Publishing Company, of which John A. Hill 
is president, purchased the paper. W. R. Ingalls, who 
has been on the editorial staff for many years, is editor 
in chief. The paper has always been most ably con- 
ducted, being now, as it has been from its earliest days, 
one of the leading journals of the world in the mining 
field. 


In connection with the launching of the steamer 
Harvey D. Goulder at Lorain, Ohio, on March 31, Presi- 
dent James C. Wallace of the American Shipbuilding 
Company said that on the Great Lakes the shipyards 
have now reached the point of manufacturing ships; they 
no longer build them. The kee] of the Goulder was laid 
just eight weeks previous to the launching and it was 
expected that she would have a load of coal aboard on 
April 20 and be ready for her maiden trip. Construction 
work thus required but 11 weeks. The steamer is one 
of the largest on the lakes, being 545 feet over all, 525 
feet keel, 55 feet beam and 31 feet deep. 





The Virginia Electrolytic Company, 97 Cedar street, 
New York, has been formed to prosecute electrolytic in- 
dustries. It has taken over the original plant of the 
Willson Aluminum Company, at Holcomb’s Rock, Va. 
The Willson Aluminum Company retains its large plant 
and power at Kanawha Falls, W. Va., and will continue 
the manufacture of ferrosilicon and other lines of electric 
smelting there. Seward is president of the 
Virginia Electrolytic Company. He is vice-president of 
the Willson Aluminum Company and retains all his in- 
terests in that company. 


George F. 


A preliminary report issued by the Geological Survey 
of Canada shows that the mineral production of the Do- 
minion in 1905 was valued at $63,574.707, as compared 
with $60,973,987 in 1904. The production of copper was 
47,696,502 pounds, compared with 42,970,594 pounds in 
1904; nickel, 18,876,315 pounds, against 10,547,885 
pounds; lead, 55,961,000 pounds, against 38,000,000 
pounds; pig iron from Canadian ore, 70,554 net tons, 


against 68,297 tons; iron ore exports, 116,779 net tons, 
against 168,828 tons. 


The Southern iron market is now firmly on the basis 
of $14 for No. 2 Foundry, Birmingham. The Woodward 
Iron Company has announced its withdrawal from the 
market, having closed a large tonnage during the past 
week for future delivery. The Sloss, Republic and Ten- 
nessee companies are firmly maintaining prices, on the 
basis of $14, agreed upon at the meeting held last week. 


The Bechtold Crucible Steel Company, Canal Dover, 
Ohio, has bought part of the equipment in the plant for- 
merly operated by the Burns Uniform Metallic Ste+! 
Company, at Latrobe, Pa. Included in the equipment is 
an open hearth melting furnace, which for a time was 
leased by the Firth Sterling Steel Company of Pittsburgh 

Edwin N. Ohl, Alexis W. Thompson and Frank Pierce 
have bought the Sharpsville Furnace at Sharpsville, Pa 
The stack will be rebuilt, a’ Skip hoist added and other 
improvements made, which will require three or four 
months. 


The steamer James B. Laughlin, the second of the ore 
fleet the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company is building, 
was launched at the Ecorse yard of the Great Lakes En- 
gineering Works, Detroit, on Saturday, April 7. The 
Laughlin is 550 feet long and 56 feet beam. 


The malleable founders are meeting again to-day, but 
it is not probable that any concerted action wili be taken 
regarding iron purchases to cover contracts that will be 
placed by large implement makers. 
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Peace Prospects in the Coal Trade. 


In the face of a strongly. worded protest from the in- 
‘dependent interests in the anthracite coal industry 
against any arbitration whatsoever with the miners, the 
coal operators have replied to the arbitration proposal 
of John Mitchell and his committee with a counter propo- 
sition in which they agree to arbitrate just two of the 
miners’ seven demands. These are the question of wages 
and the construction of the present conciliation board. 

The operators are unwilling that the conciliation 
board, which is one of the subjects in dispute. shall be 
the arbitrators, but propose the members of the Anthra- 
‘cite Strike Commission. They would first have the mem- 
bers of this commission, or such as can serve in the pres- 
ent emergency, decide whether new conditions have arisen 
justifying any change in their award of three years ago. 
If they decide that such is the case, the operators would 
restrict the inquiry to just the two questions mentioned, 
disregarding entirely such matters as the eight-hour day, 
the “ check-off ” system and recognition of the union. 

Furthermore, the operators propose that in the arbi- 
tration of the wage question the reduction of wages shall 
be considered as well as that of an increase, thus leaving 
them the chance to show that the payment of the present 
wages is not justified by recent trade conditions. 

While the miners’ committee refused to discuss the 
operators’* counter proposition, enough was learned to 
make it practically certain that the committee will ask 
for an amendment giving the arbitrators the right to 
take up the eight-hour demand anyway. They are, how- 
ever, willing to accept the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission in place of the conciliation board. 

The bituminous operators have submitted to the 
United Mine Workers a proposition to arbitrate the ques- 
tions at issue between them. No reply has yet been made 
to this offer. 





New Publications. 


Producer Gas and Gas Producers. By Samuel S. Wyer. 
Crown S8vo, cloth. Pages 296. Illustrations 112. 
Published by The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
New York. 1906. Price, $4. 


The one recent predecessor of Mr. Wyer’s book that 
covers in part the same ground is Mathol’s “ Modern Gas 
Engines and Producer Gas Plants.” In the latter, how- 
ever, the treatment of gas producers is subsidiary to the 
construction and operation of gas engines. The work 
before us shows a thoroughgoing handling of one of the 
most interesting subjects in the field of modern metal- 
lurgy, and that of power generation as well. In the first 
four chapters the author presents the ground work of the 
subject, dealing with fundamental physical and chemical 
laws pertaining to gases and giving definitions of terms. 
In the last of these introductory chapters the various 
commercial gases are described and data given on the 
combustion of their constituents. Eight brief chapters 
follow, dealing with the status of producer gas, classifica- 
tion of gas producers, their efficiency, the use of steam in 
gas production, regeneration and recuperation, heat bal- 
ance, fuel, and the requirements which an effective gas 
producer should fill. A longer chapter, 14, takes up the 
history of the gas producer, and in Chapter 15, American 
pressure gas producers are described, the author taking 
up in turn the Taylor, Langdon, Fuel & Gas Electric 
Engineering Company, Kitson, American Furnace and 
Machine Company, Amsler, Swindell, Forter-Miller, 
Smythe, Duff, Taylor, Wood, Wellman, Fraser-Talbot, 
Morgan, Loomis and Wile types. Considering the Sie- 
mens type as the real starting point of the moderu gas 
producer industry, the author notes three important 
stages of development: The introduction of the Dawson 
gas producer in 1878, which was the first successful pro- 
ducer for power purposes; the introduction of the Mond 
by-product process on a large scale in 1889; and third, the 
intreduction of the Benier Suction gas- producer in 1895, 
which was the beginning of the use of gas producers 
in small sizes and compact units. Attention is called 
to the unsatisfactory performance of the gas producer in 
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the matter of fuel economy, in spite of which few im- 
provements were made until in recent years. It is noted 
that several industries to-day, chiefly the gas engine in- 
dustry, are demanding a better producer than most man- 
ufacturers are offering. 

Under the head of suction gas producers, it is noted 
that this term is applied only to those producers in which 
the air and steam is drawn through the fuel bed by 
means of the exhausting action of the gas engine piston 
on its charging stroke. A producer operated by induced 
draft made by an exhauster, or one in which the blast 
is directed downward, is not, therefore, a suction gas 
producer. Three classes of suction producers are de- 
scribed—those in which the vaporizer is an integral part 
of the producer, those having the vaporizer entirely sepa- 
rate from the producer, and those in which the vaporizer 
is not only separate, but is heated by the engine exhaust. 
The construction of the suction gas generator has been 
markedly improved of late, and its more general intro- 
duction in the near future, even for moderate and small 
powers, is to be expected. Many of these producers thus 
far installed in the United States have been built after 
European types, but American designs are being rapidly 
developed. The author describes the Wood, Otto, Weber, 
Backus, Wile, Nagel, Pintsch, Crossley, Fairbanks-Morse, 
Smith, Baltimore and Wyer suction producers. 

In the consideration of by-product gas producers the 
book naturally gives a prominent place to the Mond pro- 
ducer, but it does not appear why but a single type of 
by-product coke oven producer is described. A chapter 
is given to gas producer power plants, a subject on which 
little literature exists. The necessity of adapting the 
gas engine to the particular gas available for its use is 
emphasized. It is stated on the authority of gas plant 
builders that an engine which will develop 100 horse- 
power with natural gas will give only about 80 horse- 
power with producer gas, a loss of 20 per cent. With a 
200 horse-power engine this loss would be about 15 per 
cent., and with sizes above 300 horse-power it would be 
about 10 per cent. In the suction type of gas producer 
about 4 per cent. of the power of the engine will be con- 
sumed in drawing the gas through the producers and 
scrubbers. 


The author is optimistic in his estimate of the future 
of the gas producer, and certainly the progress thus 
far made warrants a favorable: estimate of the develop- 
ment to come. Mr. Wyer perhaps expects more than is 
likely to be realized for a long time from the gas pro- 
ducer as a solution of the smoke problem; but the high 
thermal efficiency of the gas engine and the storage dan- 
gers and high cost of gasoline will contribute to an in- 
creasing demand for producer gas power plants. The 
author believes the time is not far distant when producer 
gas locomotives, portable engines and marine plants will 
be in ordinary use. 

Excellent features of this valuable contribution to 
gas producer literature are the chapter containing tables 
and other reference data and the one devoted to the 
bibliography of gas producers. 


- ee 


New Competition in the Foreign Rail Trade.—It ap- 
pears that the International Rail Syndicate has en- 
countered new competition. The Turkish Government 
asked bids some time ago on 14,000 tons of rails for the 
Hedjas Railroad and, according to the London Jron and 
Coal Trades Review, the order was allotted to the Ger- 
man works, whose low bid was £5 16s. 10d. per ton for 
the rails, delivered at Haifa. This bid was not low 
enough, however, to secure the business, as 8000 tons 
were awarded to the Providence Russe at £5 8s. 10d., de- 
livered, and 6000 tons were awarded to the Austrian Al- 
pine Mining Company at £5 10s. 5d., delivered. This is 
the first important business taken by mills outside of the 
international agreement since the Altos Hornos de Vis- 
caya of Bilbao, Spain, took an order from the Southern 
Pacific Railroad last year and another order for delivery 
in Mexico, the two amounting to 21,000 tons. It appears 
that the success of the Austrian and Russian mills in se- 
curing the Turkish order was very much of a surprise to 
the companies party to the international rail agreement. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, April 11, 1906. 

During the past week there were some important develop- 
ments in the machinery trade which will mean the early 
purchase of large quantities of machinery. In view of the 
fact that merchants in this territory will probably capture 
orders for practically all the machinery the most important 
is the new industrial enterprise which is asking prices on 
machinery aggregating close to $100,000. In addition to 


this large inquiry the trade has just received a $25,000 ma- | 


chine tool list from the Southern Pacific Railroad and ts 
figuring on an extensive list sent out by the Wabash Rail- 
road, which covers a large quantity of both metal and wood 
working machinery. The railroads in the East have been 
buying considerable in small lots, but have not yet issued 
the expected lists of machine tools. The absence of heavy 
Eastern railroad lists for the past few weeks has brought 
forth the prediction that it will not be long before several 
of the leading roads will come into the market with ex- 
tensive machinery specifications. Those in the trade who 
have been watching it closely say that the New York Central 
and other large railroads have been holding lists for some 
time, and for the past few weeks people in the trade have 
been looking for them. It is thought that they cannot wait 
much longer as in some instances the lists provide for urgent 
machinery requirements. A leading machinery man, who 
has been keeping a line on the proposed expenditures of 
railroads, made several flying visits this week to a number 
of shops where it was thought machinery would shortly be 
required and he declared that before long there will be a 
strong buying movement among the railroad companies. 

Judging from the experience of a well-known manufac- 
turing concern in trying to get early deliveries on some heavy 
lathes, machine tool men are rushed with business. This 
company wanted to secure some extra heavy lathes for 
special service and inquiries were sent out a few weeks ago 
to a number of companies in that line. Because of some 
special requirements there were only a few manufacturers 
able to furnish such machines as were wanted and the would 
be purchaser was compelled to limit his inquiries to only a 
few people. Prices submitted suited the inquirer, but in no 
case was he informed that he could get delivery under a 
year, and some of those who were asked to bid could not 
promise delivery under 18 months. Those who have been 
asking for bids on specially constructed machinery have met 
with a similar experience in the trade, and it seems to be 
the disposition of manufacturers to turn down orders of that 
kind when wanted for early delivery. In the case quoted 
the purchaser decided to get along as best he could until 
such time as he could be assured of the delivery in less than 
six months. 

Large Machine Tool Lists. 


An important movement is on foot for the establishment 
of a large plant in this territory for the manufacture of pat- 
ented automobile fittings and appliances, which it is under- 
stood will cost in the neighborhood of $200,000 to complete. 
The identity of the company is being kept secret, as is also the 
location for the new plant, and only a few of the names of 
the gentlemen connected with the enterprise have been made 
public. Within the past few days a representative of the 
company has been visiting the machinery trade and getting 
prices on about $100,000 worth of machinery. Of this 
amount it is understood that about $40,000 will be spent 
for automatic machinery alone. From the amount to be 
expended it will be seen that the project is of large propor- 
tions and from the names of some of the gentlemen con- 
nected with the new company it would appear that the 
works will be established without delay. The endeavor on 
the part of those connected with the company to keep the 
main facts secret is causing some comment in the trade, but 
it is expected that publicity will be given the matter very 
shortly. Among those said to be connected with the com- 
pany are Colonel Greene, president of the Greene Consoli- 
dated Copper Company, one of the Vanderbilts, and Charles 
D. Cooke, 377 Twelfth avenue, Paterson, N. J. Mr. Cooke’s 
New York address is 654 Hudson street. 

The machinery trade is figuring on a fair sized lot of 
machinery for the Southern Pacific Railroad, which is to be 
installed at its various shops along the system. The specifi- 
cations have just been issued and cover machinery aggregat- 
ing about $25,000 in value, which includes quite a few 
heavy machine tools. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, through the purchasing 
agent, is obtaining prices upon much of the material which 
will enter into the construction of the 1000 new refrigerator 
cars which will be erected at the Aitoona car shops. This 
is a duplicate of the allotment which were authorized and 
constructed about this time last year. Prompt delivery of the 
material is specified, as it is the intention to push the work 
to early completion. Bids are now being received upon 12 
derrick barges, which are steam hoisting, with steel hulls, 
which is the remainder of the equipment covered by the float- 
ing and equipment programme of 1906. It was originally 
intended to have these barges constructed with wooden hulls, 
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but the increased price of timber made the difference in 
cost between a wooden and steel hull so little that it was 
concluded to use steel in the construction of the hull on ac- 
count of its greater durability, strength and less cost of 
maintenance. ‘The following tools and machines are wanted 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, and prices are now being 
obtained: One 20-inch screw cutting lathe, one 90-inch 
chucking lathe, one-bolt heading, forging and banding ma- 
chine, one bolt threading machine and one universal hy- 
draulic flanging press. Superstructures aggregating about 
250,000 pounds of steel, are wanted, and plans showing the 
requirements are being sent to manufacturers. 

Bids fér a large amount of machinery are now being 
considered by the Wabash Railroad for the equipment of its 
new shops to be built at Decatur, Ill., the contract for the 
construction of which has been awarded to James Stewart 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo. The cost of the buildings, machinery, 
grading and yards is estimated at $375,000. The new 
buildings will be of wood, mill construction, with walls built 
up of expanded metal plastered with Portland cement mor- 
tar, except the power house and large storeroom with office, 
which will be constructed of brick. There will be a black- 
smith and machine shop, 80 x 294 feet; mill shop, 80 x 
238 feet: car shop, 88 x 463 feet; power house, 60 x 108 
feet; cabinet, tin, ‘glazing, upholstering and electric car 
shop, 40 x 350 feet; storeroom, oil house, paint shop with 
two-story office building, 40 x 464 feet, and a number of 
other smaller buildings. The buildings will be heated with 
a vacuum steam heating system and lighted by electricity 
supplied by direct connected dynamos of two 200 horse-power 
units, using alternating current. Four boilers of the Heine 
water tube type will be installed and induced draft will be 
used. The shops will be equipped with modern machinery, 
which will be operated by individual motors. 

Property has been purchased on the water front in Brook- 
lyn at the foot of Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth and Twenty- 
seventh streets by interests allied with the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad and it is the intention of the 
company to lay out a large freight terminal at that point. It 
is proposed to handle import and export freight from the 
water front at the terminal, and as the tract purchased is a 
large one it is expected that it will also be put to other uses. 
The location of the terminal at that point will necessitate 
the purchasing of considerable conveying machinery, such as 
is used in loading and unloading vessels, and there will in 
all probability be a power house and other structures, the 
equipment of which will require the purchase of machinery. 
Plans for the terminal have not been prepared as yet, but 
it is stated that work has already been begun on them. 


Other Machinery Requirements, 


From all indications the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company will soon be in the market for a large amount of 
machinery equipment for additions to be made to the com- 
pany’s Ensley, Ala., plant. It was stated at the New York 
office of the company that the directors at the meeting held 
recently at Birmingham, Ala.. decided to about double the 
plant at Ensley, and it is probable that other extensive ad- 
ditions will be made to the company’s holdings. As is known, 
the company is closely allied with the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company, and John A. Topping, president of the latter com- 
pany, has been made chairman of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company’s Board of Directors. There is talk among 
the stockholders of building a new mill at Birmingham, but 
nothing has been decided as yet along that line, notwithstand- 
ing announcements made in the daily papers. The Ensley 
plant is one of the largest steel plants in that section and 
some time ago a considerable amount of machinery equipment 
was purchased and extensive improvements were made there. 
A good deal of the business at that time was placed in this city. 
It is understood that it is the intention of the company to go 
ahead with the Ensley additions as soon as possible and the 
engineering department there was instructed to prepare plans 
at once. The proposed additions will meet only existing con- 
ditions, as the company is rushed with work, and if business 
continues to increase as it has it is expected that the new 
steel mill will be a matter of the very near future. At the 
directors’ meeting there was talk in a general way of the 
possibility of erecting a plate mill and other steel consuming 
plants, but that was simply a general discussion as to what 
might occur in the future and nothing definite was decided 
upon. 

The organization of the Atha Stee] Casting Company to 
take over the business of the firm of Benjamin Atha & Co., 
at Newark, N. J., will, it is said, result in extensions to the 
Atha plant. The new company has been organized with an 
authorized capital of $500,000, and it has been announced 
that the plant will be expanded to almost twice its present 
size. Plans are being prepared for a steel and concrete 
building, to be erected on the site of a frame building now 
in use. The new building will be about 203 x 209 feet. As 
was stated in these columns some time ago; three 25-ton 
furnaces are being installed in the plant at present, but the 
plans, it is said, include further extensions. No information 
as to just how large the extensions will be can be obtained 
as yet beyond that it is expected that the plant will be 
doubled eventually. Heretofore orders for machinery equip- 
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ment and the like have been placed by the company at the 
plant at Newark, and when purchases for the proposed addi- 
tions are made it is expected that trade in this vicinity will 
benefit. 

A steel car plant which will call for heavy expenditures 
for machinery and other equipment is to be erected at St. 
Louis by the American Car & Foundry Company, which has 
selected a site there on Levee and First streets, between 
George and Lynch streets. The engineering department of 
the company at St. Louis is now busily engaged preparing 
plans for a large plant, which will be practically an adjunct 
to the South St. Louis car manufactory. It is expected that 
the new plant will cost $1,000,000. The site which has been 
acquired by the company is 300 x 1200 feet, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be entirely occupied by the buildings. So 
far plans have been completed only for the main building, 
which is to be constructed of steel and will be about 180 x 
S00 feet. It is said that the new plant will employ about 
1500 men and it will be used almost exclusively, according 
to present plans, for the manufacture of steel cars. It is 
understood that work will be commenced this summer and 
it is thought that the plant will be completed by fall. Ac- 
cordingly the company will shortly come into the market for 
the necessary equipment, none of which has been purchased 
as yet. It is being realized more and more that the wooden 
cars now in use on most surface railroads will soon give way 
to the steel cars introduced when subway travel was inaugu- 
rated in New York. In this connection it is persistently 
rumored that the Pullman Company is preparing to go into 
the manufacture of steel cars, and although it is said by 
the Pullman interests that no plans are contemplated for 
the present indications are that it will have to adopt steel 
cars in order to compete with its rivals. It may be safely 
stated that other car builders will shortly take up the con- 
struction of steel cars, and it is promised that this practi- 
cally new branch of the car building industry will give the 
trade much to do in all lines of machinery equipment. 

The Delaware Hard Fibre Company, Wilmington, Del., 
has purchased the old rolling mill property at Marshallton, 
Del., and will begin the erection of a new mill on the site 
within a few weeks, for the manufacture of paper and hard 
fiber. The mill will be operated by steam power of about 
400 horse-power and the electric light plant will be driven 
by water power. The machinery required for the mill will 
consist of boiler capacity of 400 horse-power, one 50 and one 
300 horse-power engine, the usual equipment of paper mill 
machinery and a quantity of special machinery. 

The Revolute Machine Company has been organized with 
$30,000 capital stock, to succeed the firm of Everett & Mc- 
Adam, manufacturers of blue print machinery, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. The firm has been having its machines 
made by other companies, but now it intends to install a 
plant of its own at 517 West street, New York. The plant 
will be equipped for the manufacture of special machines 
on which the company has patents and small sized drills, 
drill presses, lathes and similar machinery will be purchased. 
The company will not install its own power as yet. The 
incorporators of the new company are J. V. McAdam, C. J. 
Everett and F. A. Wagner, all of New York. 

Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 10 Bridge street, New 
York, have been purchasing some equipment for a power 
house that the company is installing for thé New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad at Cos Cob, Conn. The New 
York office of the Case Mfg. Company, 85 Liberty street, 
has secured an order for the plant for a 35-ton, 60-foot 
span, 5-motor electric traveling crane, with two trolleys of 
17% tons capacity each. The equipment is being purchased 
by C. M. Chapman. 

The firm of F. & J. Myer, 230 Front street, New York, is 
receiving bids on several 150 horse-power compound vertical 
engines. These machines are intended for export and the 
orders are to be closed shortly. 

J. G. White & Co., Limited, the London connection of 
J. G. White & Co., 48 Exchange place, New York, has 
secured part of the contract for the construction and electri- 
fication of the Northern Tramway system which was adver- 
tised by the London Council. The section of the system to 
be electrified amounts to about 22%4 miles of single track, 
and the remainder of the contract was awarded to Dick, 
Kerr & Co., Limited. J. G. White & Co. will have about 

$710,000 worth of work and the section to be constructed 
* will be between Shoreditch and Stamford Hill. While it is 
not known as yet whether American machinery will be 
imported for the system, it is understood that no stipulation 
was made in the advertisement as to the exclusive use of 
English material. J. G. White & Co. have purchased con- 
siderable machinery equipment in this country of late for 
export, especially for work in Canada and the South Ameri- 
can countries, and it is highly probable that some branches 
of the trade in this country will be benefited, as there are 
some lines of electrical equipment where it is conceded that 
American material excels. 


Business Changes. 


The Pittsburgh.offices of the Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
have been moved to 713 and 714 Frick Building. 
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The New York offices of Takata & Co., the Japanese firm 
whose engineering department has placed a great deal of busi- 
ness with the machinery trade here for export, has been 
moved from 10 Wall street to 60 Wall street. 

Catalogues Wanted.—The Gates Company, Midland, 
Mich., desires catalogues of mining and ore machinery, con- 
veyors, elevators, dumping cars, pipe fittings and general 
power transmission machinery. 





New England Machinery Market. 


WorcEsTER, Mass., April 10, 1906. 

The demand for machine tools continues without abate- 
ment and the same condition is true in all lines of ma- 
chinery, including power equipment of various sorts. The 
engine and boiler builders are as busy as ever and the indi- 
cation is that there will be no cessation to their great 
prosperity for a long time to come. Pumps of all descrip- 
tions are in strong demand. There is a good deal of buying 
of combustion engines, both gasoline and kerosene, for farm 
purposes and for marine use, both in pleasure boats and in 
fishing and other commercial craft. The range of useful- 
ness of this class of motor is constantly growing, which ac- 
counts for some of the increased demand, but the general 
prosperity among the farmers and along the coast is gen- 
erally credited with the larger share of present conditions. 

No formal programme of business to come before the 
meeting of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
will be sent out by Secretary Montanus. As no specific topic 
of importance has been arranged for, or known to be immi- 
nent, there is no purpose in notifying members. The con- 
vention, as stated, will be held at Atlantic City, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 1 and 2, at the Chalfonte. President 
E. M. Woodward, Worcester, Mass., and Secretary Paul FP. 
Montanus, Springfield, I1]., will arrive at the Chalfonte on 
Monday evening, in order that full preliminary arrangements 
may be made to facilitate the work of the first day’s session, 
which will probably be devoted to committee work by the 
various sections of the association. It is already assured that 
the attendance will be large. New England’s delegation will 
be especially strong, it is stated. President Woodward has 
invited the committee of the National Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association to be present at Atlantic City during 
the convention to participate in the social side of the gather- 
ing. 
There appears to be a strong chance that the matter of a 
further increase in prices of machine tools will come before 
the association at this meeting. There is a feeling among 
some of the members that the advance made last fall is not 
large enough. At the time there was a strong faction in 
favor of a 10 per cent. advance, but it was finally decided 
that a new schedule increasing prices about 5 per cent. was. 
more expedient and such was the vote of the association. 
Since early December, when the special meeting was held at 
New York, the prices of raw materials have advanced appre- 
ciably, including castings. The 5 per cent. was not enough. 
to make up for the previous advance of raw materials and 
of wages of employees. Possibly the price of coal may enter 
in this question. Altogether certain members advocate a 
second advance of 5 per cent, making the total 10 per cent. 
The demand would justify the advance, for every manufac- 
turer of machine tools is taking orders faster than his rate 
of production, and even if a higher price might mean a slight 
falling off in demand it would hardly be felt. Probably it 
would make no difference in the market so keen is the desire 
of users of machine tools to increase their manufacturing 
facilities. 

The continued scarcity of skilled labor is demonstrated in 
statements made the past week by the labor bureaus at 
Springfield and Worcester, Mass. The Bulletin of the 
Worcester Metal Trades Association contains this para- 
graph: “We find it impossible to readily satisfy the 
demand for skilled help which the employers desire. If you 
should not get the men you require as quickly as formerly 
we trust you will bear with us, as every means is being 
taken to get the men you want. The demand for skilled labor 
in other cities is the same as in Worcester; therefore it is 
no advantage for us to go elsewhere to attempt to procure 
men.” The Weekly Letter of the Connecticut Valley Metal 
Trades Association states: “ There continues to be a great 
scarcity of skilled help in this general section. It is very 
difficult to induce men to change from other cities as they 
ask prohibitive rates. It often happens that we have to 
send you men that are not as good workmen as could be de- 
sired, with the hope that you can break them in. Whenever 
possible we send what you ask for, but if we can’t do that 
we do the best we can under the circumstances.” These 
two statements voice conditions in every part of New Eng- 
land where metal is worked. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad contemplates an important 
extension to its system, connecting Debec Junction, New 
Brunswick, with Mattawamkeag, Maine, a distance of some 
50 miles as the crow flies. The new line will connect two 
divisions of the company’s system. It is reported that sur- 
veyors have completed their work, having decided upon the 
best location. 

‘Tt dooks as if the new repair shops: of the Boston’ & 
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Maine Railroad referred to in this column several weeks ago 
are nearer fulfillment than has been generally supposed by 
those not immediately connected with the active management. 
The engineering department is about to begin the preparation 
of plans for great shops to be located in the city of Somer- 
ville, a suburb of Boston, where land for the purpose was 
acquired several years ago. While no definite knowledge of 
the capacity of the shops is obtainable, it is known that they 
are to be very large and will embrace facilities for the repair 
of both locomotives and cars. The cost is believed to be 
largely in excess of $1,000,000, of which a very considerable 
part will be for machine equipment. The present repair 
shops of the Boston & Maine are old and scattered over the 
large system. Probably little if any present equipment will 
be available for the purposes of the new shops, Moreover, it 
is understood that the intention is not to abandon present 
repair shops, though it is to be presumed that their capacity 
will be reduced in actual practice, excepting during times of 
emergency. At the present time the facilities for keeping the 
company’s rolling stock in repair are very meager. This has 
been especially true since large additions were made of both 
locomotives and cars. Consequently the newly decided project 
will doubtless be pushed, and the promise is that work will 
begin in the summer and preliminary work on the Somerville 
site even earlier. The land is known as the “ Dirty Marshes ” 
and is located on the western division of the Boston & Maine 
and also on the Mystic River, which will provide tidewater 
facilities. The funds to meet the expense of the new shops 
will be provided in a new issue of stock. 

E. D. Crockett, recently with Fay & Scott, Dexter, 
Maine, has formed a connection with the Boston office of the 
Prentiss Tool & Supply Company as a salesman. He will 
cover New England north of Massachusetts. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has 
announced a decrease in the fréight rates on coal of 10 cents 
a ton. Local freight agents of the company state that the 
decrease will not be universal throughout the company’s 
system, but is rather in the nature of an equalizing of 
rates, favoring smaller and more remote places rather than 
the important centers. Worcester, for instance, will reap 
no benefit from the reduction, the rate of 85 cents a ton 
from tidewater points being maintained. But smaller manu- 
facturing centers will be the gainers, 10 cents a ton being a 
considerable decrease in many instances. Naturally tide- 
water points will not be affected, as the change relates only 
to rates from coast points where the New Haven road main- 
tains coaling docks. Dealers will share results of the change 
with manufacturers and other large consumers. Some of 
the larger consumers of coal among the manufacturers in 
inland places have abandoned dependence upon water ship- 
ments, all fuel being carried by all rail routes. Notable 
among these instances are the Worcester Works of the 
American Steel & Wire Company which formerly maintained 
a considerable fleet of schooners. It was found that water 
rates varied so materially that prices were so high at times 
that coupled with expense of handling and of rail rates 
from tidewater the cost was higher on the average than all 
rail rates. 

It is stated that the Boston & Albany division of the 
New York Central Railroad has curtailed production at its 
several repair shops, owing to the fact that there is less de- 
mand for rolling stock because of the coal strike. Consider- 
ing that the demands on the freight facilities of this system, 
apart from coal, are exceedingly heavy, it is not believed 
that this new condition at the shops will be more than tem- 
porary. 

During the past week labor troubles in New England 
have dwindled by the settlement of several small differences, 
the men going back to work. Nothing new has developed 
which would indicate an increase of discontent on the part 
of employees. 

Much interest is manifested in rumors that the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad is seeking to acquire 
control of the street railway systems of Worcester, Mass., 
and vicinity and of Providence, R. I., and its neighboring 
towns and cities. It is known that some outside interest 
has been securing stock of the Worcester Consolidated Street 
Railway Company and it is presumed that a majority is in 
the hands of new owners. The stock of the Rhode Island 
company, which controls a great system, with Providence as 
its center, has also been moving in such a manner as to 
indicate a probable change in control. With the New 
Haven road in control of most of the street railways of 
Connecticut and western Massachusetts, the acquiring of 
the Providence and Worcester systems would have an im- 
portant meaning to the future of the railways of these 
sections. 

The H. A. Adams Tool Company, Hartford, Conn., is a 
new Connecticut corporation organized to manufacture spe- 
cial machinery, machinist tools, model and gauge work, adver- 
tising machines and hardware specialties. The Cox mill in 
East Hartford has been acquired by the company: and will be 
equipped for manufacturing. Ample water power is avail- 
able to furnish power. ‘The company is capitalized fer $100,- 
000, of which $40,090 will be issued at this time. Harry A. 
Adams, the president and superintendent, has been for sev- 
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eral years associated with the Fox Typewriter Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. : 

The Wheeler & Wilson Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
manufacturer of sewing machines, has decided to establish 
a central power station, concentrating the power for all de- 
partments in one building, plans for which are now being pre- 
pared. Contracts for the power equipment have been placed, 

The. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., 
is to add a story to its large office building to procure in- 
creased space for this department of the business. No other 
new building is contemplated for this season, Enlargements 
begun last year are extensive, greatly increasing the com- 
pany’s manufacturing facilities. 





Philadelphia [Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 10, 1906. 


Orders for both machinery and machine tools have been 
placed in greater quantity during the past week and a good 
run of business would no doubt develop were it not for the 
continued uncertainty as to the probability of an anthracite 
coal miners’ strike. That situation, however, is thought by 
many to be clearing itself, and it is now confidently ex- 
pected that the differences will be amicably adjusted. Still 
there remains a chance that an agreement between the 
operators and their employees may not be reached, as ex- 
pected, and because of that possibility many would-be pur- 
chasers are deferring the final placing of their orders. 

Inquiries are better. Several medium-sized lots of tools, 
mostly for equipment to additions of present plants, are 
before the trade, as are also requirements covering heavy 
tools for some of the large nearby steel and iron mills, the 
latter being confined mostly to a few tools in the respective 
eases. The specifications for the equipment of the Seaboard 
Air Line’s new shops at Jacksonville, Fla., are being figured 
on by some of the trade, and with the day-to-day demand 
holding well up to the average, the outlook for a very nice 
spring business is considered to be very satisfactory. 

There has been a better demand for tools of the heavier 
types during the past few weeks, and orders for a number 
of large lathes, presses and special tools have been booked 
by both dealers and manufacturers. 

Tool builders continue very busy, while orders already in 
hand have been sufficient to keep them well occupied; the 
amount of day-to-day business received has been so large 
that it has been impossible for them to catch up to any 
extent on deliveries. In some cases shipments are still 
further deferred and definite dates of delivery on new busi- 
ness, particularly for heavy tools, are being refused by some 
makers. 

Foreign demand does not appear to be gaining any in 
strength. A few orders for tools, mostly those of a special 
character, have been placed, but no business of moment has 
been transacted in the general line of téols. Orders for pul- 
leys, hangers and other power transmission specialties have 
increased. 

There is a fairly good demand for boilers and engines in 
this territory, both for those of the medium and higher pow- 
ers. Dealers in second-hand engines and boilers report a 
good demand for the medium powers, while the sales of sec- 
ord-hand machinery have been quite numerous, particularly 
for those of the heavier types. 

Both steel and gray iron foundries continue to receive a 
large yolume of business. Steel casting plants find it diffi- 
cult to furnish castings as promptly as customers desire, and 
a number of builders of tools complain of this delay. Gray 
iron castings are in better supply; the various local foundries 
are now producing practically their complete tonnage capac- 
ity and are booking a good quantity of orders. 

The Dix Mfg. Company, Baltimore, Md., is building a 
new plant, located on Guilford avenue near EKager street, in 
that city, for the manufacture of door hangers. The com- 
pany will be in the market for additional equipment for its 
new plant, including among other things, punching presses, 
drill presses and electric motors. 

The H. I. Du Pont Powder Company, Wilmington, Del.. 
has had plans prepared by James B. Ladd, engineer, Phila- 
delphia, for a two-story dry kiln building and two-story 
annexes. The kiln building will be 60 x 129 feet, and con- 
tain ten drying tunnels, the annexes containing the heaters 
and blowers and other special machinery for manufacturing 
purposes. While these latter have been designed by the 
above engineer, purchases will be made by the company 
direct. 

The Department of Public Health and Charities of the 
city of Philadelphia will receive sealed proposals until April 
16, at noon, for the installation of steam boilers, engine and 
steel stack, together with laundry apparatus, in the laundry 
building department of the insane, Philadelphia Hospital, 
Thirty-fourth and Pine streets. Plans and specifications can 
be seen and forms for bidding obtained at the office of W. B. 
Powell, architect, room 825, City Hall. 

The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company is 
busy in all departments. Inquiries and orders for both rough 
and finished work are in good volume and bid fair to con- 
tinue so for several months at least. Some of the recent 
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orders received include hydraulic machinery, mill tables, 
Wagner cold saws and a miscellaneous line of open hearth 
steel castings, among which are a number of high pressure 
steam fittings and centrifugal pump castings. This company 
has recently made additions to its power equipment and 
boiler capacity, representing an increase of 100 per cent. in 
the power efficiency of the plant. The pattern shop is now 
being equipped with the most improved type of wood working 
machinery to facilitate the handling of the increased business 
in that department. 

The Espen-Lucas Machine Works notes a continual im- 
provement in the demand for cold saw cutting off machines. 
Inquiries and orders have increased and a large amount of 
work for various customers is on the books. Deliveries re- 
cently have been quite heavy and include, among others, 
several 40-inch steel foundry saws for nearby delivery; two 
crank shaft forming machines, one for parties in New York 
State, the other being shipped to a New York City customer ; 
a large floor boring, milling and drilling machine to a West- 
ern party and structural and bar saws to purchasers in 
various sections of the Middle Atlantic and Western States. 

The Newton Machine Tool Works notes a good demand 
for its various lines of tools, particularly for rotary planers, 
cold saw cutting off machinery and for slotting machines. 
Orders have been in good number and all departments of 
the plant are working at their full capacity. A slight in- 
crease in the foreign demand is also to be noted. Orders 
for several tools have been received and recent deliveries on 
this account include a large portable boring machine for 
export to England, a heavy slab milling machine to Peru, and 
a number of Keyseat milling machines to customers in dif- 
ferent countries. Domestic deliveries include a number of 
slab milling machines, both vertical and horizontal types, for 
several large electric companies; steel foundry saws, rang- 
ing from No. 0 to No. 2, and slotting machines, ranging from 
8 to 20 inches, for customers in various parts of the country. 
Rotary planing machines from 36 to 48 inches have also been 
shipped to a number of structural iron works. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works is operating to the full 
capacity of its plant. Orders recently booked include one 
for 100 engines for the Pennsylvania Railroad. These will 
be of the heavy freight type and are to be delivered at the 
rate of 25 per month in July, August, September and Octo- 
ber. This order makes a total of 300 locomotives from the 
Baldwin Works by the Pennsylvania Railroad for delivery 
during 1906. Orders have also been received for a large num- 
ber of single engines for various industrial concerns for this 
year’s delivery, while reservations have been made for large 
orders from different railroad companies for engines to be de- 
livered in 1907. The foreign demand for locomotives has 
not been very heavy. A few orders for export, however, are 
now on the books. 

H. B. Underwood & Co. have recently booked a number of 
good orders for their line of portable shop repair tools, in- 
cluding rotary planing machines, cylinder boring bars, crank 
pin turning machines and portable engines, from Southern 
and nearby railroads, as well as for use in general shop prac- 
tice. A special portable boring machine was also ordered by 
parties in Louisiana for boring cylinders of cotton presses. 
A good volume of inquiries is being received by this firm and 
all departments of its plant are being operated at full 
capacity. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OnTI0, April 10, 1906. 

The past week has shown no retrograde movement in the 
demand for machine tools and all of the builders are crowd- 
ed with work. As one prominent manufacturer expresses 
it, “the situation is a very embarrassing one, as much so 
perhaps with the inability of the plants to make prompt de- 
liveries as would be the case were conditions reversed and 
new business hard to obtain.” All of the shops without ex- 
ception have their order books fully covered for several 
months and thé general forecast for the year is that it will 
be phenomenal in the way of business done. 

There is a very apparent shortage in the way of skilled 
machinists, and lathe, planer, grinder, vise and drill press 
hands are in demand. This shortage is partly attributable 
to the fact that several of the larger concerns are working 
a night shift in order to keep delays in deliveries down to a 
minimum, and they inform us that it is almost an impossi- 
bility to secure a sufficient force to make this proposition a 
success, 

Considerable excitement and numerous comments have 
been extant in regard to the Littauer bill now pending before 
the House Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures, of 
which James H. Southard of Ohio is chairman, and which 
has for its primary object the compulsory adoption of the 
metric system of weights and measures in all departments of 
of Government. The machine tool builders are a unit in 
opposing the passage of this bill, as it will work considerable 
hardships upon them in various ways. F. A. Geier, presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, who has 
given much time and thought to this bill, and is well in- 
formed on matters of this kind, in response to a query as to 
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his views, expressed himself as follows: “ The friends of the 
bill, among whom the chairman of the Coinage Committee 
must be ranked as the foremost, have insisted all along that 
there was no intention that the bill should in any way af- 
fect manufacturers or the common people. This claim is of 
course ridiculous when we consider the thousands of people 
who are doing business directly with the Government and 
who if the bill were passed would have to conform to the 
metric system of weights and measures, and through whom 
tens of thousands of others would be affected in the same 
way. Besides, Mr. Littauer, who introduced this bill, stated 
in his testimony before the committee some days since that it 
is his plan that the present bill should form the entering 
wedge for bringing about the universal use of the metric 
system in America. The chairman of the committee during 
recent hearings also admitted that the introduction of the 
metric system would not drive out our present system, but 
that manufacturers would be obliged to use both. These 
two points being conceded by the friends of the bill, we can 
pass on to the question of its direct and ultimate results on 
the manufacturing interests of the country. In view of the 
fact that manufacturing is done entirely in accordance with 
fixed and selected standards, and since these standards are 
widely different when uifferent systems of measurements are 
being used, it is at once evident that it is not possible to go 
on (as the chairman of the committee has so often main- 
tained) and use our present standards by simply calling them 
by their metric equivalents. Take for example milling ma- 
chine arbors. In American practice we have selected certain 
sizes as being the most convenient and useful, among which 
are %, 1, 1% and 1% inch. Milling cutters are made with 
holes to correspond with these dimensions. In metric coun- 
tries, when metric milling cutters and arbors are used, the 
standards are 22 mm., 27 mm., 32 mm., 38 mm., and so on, 
not one of which could be substituted for the nearest size of 
an American or English arbor. The fact is they have 
selected for standards sizes best suited to their system, while 
we have selected for our standard sizes best suited to our 
system. The two systems cannot in any manner be recon- 
ciled with each other. It is therefore clear that a shop 
using both systems would be obliged to carry complete dupli- 
cate sets of all drawings, patterns, jigs, fixtures, standard 
and special gauges, small tools, templets, and furthermore 
be required to make many changes in its machine tools. 
Besides, if the business were split up into part metric and 
part English we would not be able to manufacture duplicate 
parts in the same large quantities when doing the same 
volume of business as at present, so that there would be con- 
siderable loss to the manufacturer on this account. A very 
conservative estimate of the expense that would be involved 
in all this places the amount at one-fourth of the entire 
working capital of a well organized machine shop. It has 
not been shown that anything would be gained by making 
the changes, as we could not make more machines, we could 
not make better machines, nor could we sell more of them. 
In other words, there would be absolutely no opportunity to 
get back anything for the money spent in bringing about the 
change, and the amount involved is so great that it would be 
ruinous. The manufacturer is not the only one who would 
be affected. Every machinist would be obliged to equip him- 
self with new scales, protractors, micrometer calipers and 
similar tools. Nor does it end here, but a similar pro- 
portionate expenditure would have to be made by every 
craftsman; even the carpenter would be obliged to have new 
squares, new rules, &c. Ultimately, every one would be 
obliged to make an expenditure of money for which he would 
receive no returns whatever. The only class of people who 
would be benefited by the use of this system are those en- 
gaged in computations scientific and abstract; the astron- 
omer, pure scientist and mathematician, also in practical 
life the pharmacist, the chemist, and allied professions. But 
these people are already using the metric system under the 
privilege granted by the statute of 1866, which made the use 
of the metric system legal in the United States. These peo- 
ple have found it to be a good thing for them and they have 
taken it up. Men engaged in the mechanical arts have found 
that it would not be a good thing for them and consequently 
have not taken it up. After being legal for 40 years, this 
system has not found its way into the mechanical industries 
of the country on its own merits, and any law that would 
either airectly or indirectly force the manufacturers into this 
would amount practically to Government confiscation of 
about one-fourth of our working capital.” 


The Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Company is now in suc- 
cessful operation at 2730-2732 Spring Grove avenue. It 
builds 16-inch lathes with compound rest, and the W. T. 
Emmers’ patent feed device. Foreign inquiry is reported 
to be excellent, and several large orders are in prospect from 
this source. Trade from domestic sources is good, and the 
new company is beginning its fiscal year under very auspic- 
ious circumstances. 

The Bickford Drill & Tool Company is far behind in its 
orders, and new work is developing in a manner that is 
simply wonderful. Several new tools that were placed on 
the market some weeks since have proved to be ready sell- 
ers, and the results have been very satisfactory. 
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The Cincinnati Milling Machine Company says that the 
month of March was the largest in the way of manufac- 
ture and sales since the establishing of the concern. A 
night shift is being worked in order to take care of the 
ever growing trade, but a great amount of trouble is experi- 
enced in securing enough of the right kind of men to suc- 
cessfully accomplish it. Lathe hands, planer, grinder, vise 
and drill pressmen are needed badly, and can be given almost 
uplimited employment. 

EE —————— 


Government Purchases. 
WasHINGTON. D, C., April 10, 1906. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until April 24 for a quantity 
of supplies for the Eastern navy yards, including steam 
pumps and hydraulic jacks. 

The Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., will 
receive bids until May 28 for a new electric plant to be in- 
stalled near Garden City, Kan., and to be of 450 kw. capacity. 
The plant is to be used for pumping purposes and there will 
be required boilers, engines, generators, «c. 

The following bids were opened April 3 for supplies for 
the navy yards: 

Bidder 4, American Ship Windlass Company, Providence, 
R. I.; 23, George F. Blake Mfg. Company, New York; 39, 
Wm. Wirt Clark & Son, Baltimore, Md.; 45, A. 8S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works, New York; 55, M. I. Davidson, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; 57, Dyer Bros., San Francisco, Cal.; 72, Fore 
River Ship Building Company, Quincy, Mass. ; 73, Fairbanks 
Company, New York; 82, Garvin Machine Company, New 
York; 89, Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. ; 
101, Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Maine; 102, Hill, 
Clarke & Co., Boston, Mass.; 103, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., 
San Francisco, Cal.; 107, Harron, Ricker & McCone, San 
Francisco, Cal.; 108, Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; 110, Iroquois Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
131, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York; 133, Monad 
Engineering Company, New York; 139, Motley, Green & Co., 
New York; 145, Municipal Engineerings& Contracting Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; 153, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New 
York; 172, Pacific Tool & Supply Company, San Francisco, 
Cal.; 176, Ricketts Engineering Company, Washington, D. C. ; 
203, Snow Steam Pump Works, New York; 209, George C. 
Thomas, New York; 220, James M. Vance & Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa.; 223, Vermilye & Power, New York; 224, Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 2389, Wil- 


liamson Bros. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Schedule No, 399. 

Class 11. One belt driven shaper—Bidder 73, $385; 82, 
$300; 102, $328; 131, $375 and $430; 153, $284 and $325; 
57, $698.75 and $487.50; 176, $380. 

Class 12. One concrete mixer—Bidder 39, $1132; 108, 
$1125; 110, $1849; 131, $875; 139, $1420 and $1053; 145, 
$1163.50; 176, $1282 and $950; 209, $1272; 223, $1149. 

Schedule No, 400, 

Class 21. One duplex piston pattern brass fitted condenser 
circulating pump—Canceled. 

Class 22. One locomotive gantry crane—Bidder 133, $17,- 
524; 224, $16,600. 

Schedule Ne, 401. 

Class 31. One new model 14-inch swing, 6-foot bed, 36- 
inch centers, gibbed, carriage engine lathe—Bidder 82, $846; 
89, $690; 153, $765 and $800. 

Schedule No, 402. 

Class 41. One cutting off machine—Bidder 102, $917. 

Class 42. One turbine engine, with auxiliaries and water 
tube boiler—Bidder 72, $11,25 

Schedule Ne, 404. 


Class 61. One universal tool and cutter grinder—Bidder 
108, $526; 107, $347; 108, $300; 131, $865; 172, $630. 


Schedule No, 424, 
Class 243. Two steam winches—Bidder 4, $700, $750, 
$800, $760, $820 and $880: 101, $900; 239, $950. 


Schedule Ne, 425. 


Class 273. One pressure pump—Bidder 55, 
$683.25 ; 235, $875. 

Class 274. Fourteen steam launch 
$686; 45, $700; 55, $630; 220, $854. 

The following bids were opened March 31 for machinery 
for the power plant for the New York Navy Yard: 

Thomas & Smith, Chicago, IIl., item 1, $132,907 ; 2, $135,- 
002; 3, $131,105; 4, $133,207; 5, $8000, deduct a; $73 
deduct b ; $1000, deduct c; $5500, deduct d; $5000, deduct e. 

The Scofield Company, Philadelphia, Pa., item 1, $158,- 
957; 2, $161,308; 3, $158,593; 4, $160,941. 

Blake & Williams, New York, item 1, $145,000; 2, $147,- 
500: 3, $143,000; 4, $145,500; 5, $141,000, f ; $138,400, g; 
$142,000, h. 

A. D. Granger Company, New York, item 1, $128,740; 5, 
$800, deduct i; $1100, deduct k; $500, deduct 1. 

Evans, Almiral & Co., New York, item 1, $127,295; 2, 
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$129,307 ; 3, $126,073; 4, $128,126; 5, $121,250, m; $120,- 
000, n; $116,295, 0; $115,000, p. 

M. W. Kellogg Company, New York, item 1, $137,425; 
2, $139,707 ; 3, $135,643 ; 4, $187,920; 5, $125,852, q; $124,- 
828 r. 

E. Rutzler Company, New York, item 1, $133,355; 2, 
$135,330; 3, $131,733; 4, $133,806; 5, $119,361, s; $118,- 
041, t; add $5000, wu. 

The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been awarded contract for the gantry crane for the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission at $21,920, under opening of Janu- 
ary 2, circular No. 293. 

The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened March 6: 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 11, two 
800-pound double frame steam drop hammers, suitable for 
drop forge frame, $2200; class 12, two 2000-pound steam 
drop hammers, $4200. = 

Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, 
Mass., class 20, two vertical milling machines, with 20-inch 
rotary table, $1448; class 21, two vertical milling machines, 
with 27%-inch rotary tables, $2844. 

Under bids opened March 20 for supplies for the navy 
yards the following awards have been made: 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 4, three 
electrically driven dry emery grinders, $786; class 7, one 
pipe bending machine, $124. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., class 
5, one No. 2 cutter grinding machine, motor driven, $371. 

Ricketts Engineering Company, Washington, D. C., class 
8, one motor driven two-piece crank shaper, $834. 

Under bids opened March 27 for supplies for the navy 
yards Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, have been 
awarded class 13, one compound lever and pinion slitting 
shear, $33.30; class 14, one compound lever and pinion gap 
shear, $33.30. 

Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., class 12, 
one pipe bending machine, $130. 


——»-e—___ 


Trade Publications. 


Steam Specialties.—Crane Company, Chicago. Advance 
circulars, Nos. 1 to 20. No, 1 deals with the Crane steam and 
oil separators, the live steam separator being suitable for work- 
ing pressures up to 250 pounds, and the oil separators suitable 
for vacuum or free exhaust. No. 2 deals with the Crane butter- 
fly hot water radiator valves; No. 3, with the perfection easy 
cutting pipe dies, sectional and solid; No. 4, with a renewable 
spring disk brass valve; No. 5, with a combination back pressure 
and exhaust relief valve, made in horizontal, vertical and angle 
patterns, suitable for condensing or noncondensing engines; No. 
6, with extra heavy flanged pipe joints with swivel flanges, suit- 
able for working pressures up to 250 pounds; No. 7, with flanged 
pipe joints, giving a brief treatise concerning the merits of the 
various styles of joints used in attaching flanges to wrought 
pipe; No. 8, with exhaust relief valves, made in horizontal, 
vertical and angle patterns, suitable for reciprocating or turbine 
engines operating condensing only; No. 9, with flanged pipe 
joints with wrought steel flanges welded on, suitable for work- 
ing pressures up to 250 pounds; No. 10, with reversible stop and 
waste cocks tested to 200 pounds hydraulic pressure; No. 11, 
with brackets, hangers, supports, rolls and anchors for support- 
ing steam and hydraulic pipe lines; No. 12, with nonreturn and 
direct return steam traps. The nonreturn steam traps will work 
at any pressure from 1 to 250 pounds. The direct return steam 
traps will work against any pressure from 1 to 250 pounds, and 
under any vacuum up to 29 inches. No. 14 deals with expansion 
joints balanced, unbalanced and swivel. The low pressure joints 
are suitable for working pressures up to 50 pounds: the stand- 
ard are suitable for working pressures up to 125 pounds, and the 
extra heavy for working pressures up to 250 pounds. No. 15 
deals with Crane drip pockets made from cast iron or ferrosteel. 
The standard drip pockets are suitable for working pressures 
up to 125 pounds; extra heavy drip pockets are suitable for 
working pressures up to 250 pounds. No. 17 pertains to quick 
opening hot water radiator valves; No. 18 to automatic and 
emergency valves operated by steam, electricity, water or air, 
and suitable for pressures up to 250 pounds. No. 19 is con- 
cerned with sediment traps for use in connection with steam 
traps, pump suctions, feed water lines, water meters, &c., for 
pressures up to 250 pounds. Advance circular No. 20 deals with 
Crane pipe bends made from wrought steel pipe, suitable for 
working pressures up to 250 pounds. 


Valves.—The D. T. Williams Valve Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Illustrated Revised to date, superseding all 
previous issues. The line is now very complete and embraces 
regrinding globe, angle and cross valves, with screw or flange 
ends; plow off and check valves, gate valves and unions. In 
addition to valves the following articles are listed: Oil cups, 
water gauges, grease cups, Cookson separators, vertical and 
horizontal patterns, Cookson steam traps and Cookson oil 
separators. 


catalogue. 


Complete Power Plants.—<A. D. Granger Company, 95 
Liberty street, New York. Bulletin No. 3. Sets forth the ad- 
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vantages of placing contracts for complete power plans with one 
concern and calls attention to this company’s facilities. An out- 
line is given of the varied lines of machinery handled by this 
company. Illustrations show samples of work which has been 
undertaken in the past. The company undertakes everything 
in the equipment of a complete power plant, including steam and 
electrical transmission, for industrial and manufacturing pro- 
jects, hotels, office buildings, apartment houses, central stations 
and isolated lighting and power installations. 


Work Railways.—<Arthur Koppel Company, 66 Broad 
street, New York. Catalogue No. 111. This is a revised and 
condensed catalogue of narrow gauge and standard gauge rail- 
way material, including rails, steel ties, switches, turntables, 
steel and wood cars and accessory equipment of every character. 
Many different forms of cars are shown, such as dump cars, cars 
for coal and ash handling; mine, coal and ore cars: flat, gondola 
and box cars; truck and lumber cars; hopper cars; brick cars, 
and cars for iron and steel handling, including ladle cars. Sev- 
eral different forms of buckets are also shown, and a few illus 
trations show actual equipment in use. 


Gas Engines.—The Motor Engine Company, 15 William 
street, New York. Catalogue. Contains quite an extensive dis- 
cussion of the principles of gas engine design, comparing the 
advantages and limitations of the four-cyle and two-cycle types. 
The Hudson gas and gasoline engines described are of the two- 
cycle type, in which the compression takes place in a separate 
chamber instead of in the crank case. The engines also do away 
with the trunk piston. They are made in single and double 
cylinder form, in sizes of from 5 to 40 horse-power. The me- 
chanical construction is described in detail. 


Pattern Letters.—A. Everett & Son, Auburn, N. Y. Price- 
list. Covers white metal and brass pattern letters and figures, 
pew and door numbers, machinery name plates, steel letters, 
figures and stamps, copper brands, &c. The latter part deals 
with leather and wood fillets, dowel pins, stencils, &c. 


Turbine Puamps.—Tacony Iron Company, 713 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogue H. T. No. 2. Gives a brief 
presentation of the features of the Franklin turbine house tank 
pump, intended for house tank supply, pump pit drainage and 
all other domestic service. Illustrations show it in connection 
with an electric motor on a single base. It is made in sizes 
requiring from % to 2 horse-power to drive. Larger pumps are 
made for service requiring higher capacity. 


Portable Oil Engine.—De La Vergne Machine Company, 
East 138th street, New York. Contractors’ power bulletin. 
Contains several illustrations of contractors’ portable outfits for 
operating compressors, hoists, &c. 

Sidewalk and Vault Lights.— Berger Mfg. Company, 
Canton, Ohio. Catalogue. Size, 9 x 12 inches. This is a com- 
plete catalogue of Berger’s perfection luminous sidewalk and 
vault light system for sidewalks, vaults, floors, areaways, sky- 
lights, &c. It consists largely of illustrations and gives a very 
clear idea of the many features and different possibilities of the 
construction. 


Industrial Railways. 





C. W. Hunt Company, West New 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. Catalogue No. 0511; size, 6% x 
9% inches; pages, 64. This catalogue contains a very compre- 
hensive treatment of narrow gauge railway equipment, known 
under the trade name of “ Industrial Railway,” for the handling 
of raw, partly finished or finished product in all lines of manu- 
facture. Everything is embodied, from track, crossings, turn- 
tables, curves, &c., to all kinds of rolling stock. Tracks are fur- 
nished for laying in dirt, concrete floors or any other situation, 
and cars are made for handling all kinds of general or special ma- 
terials. Electric locomotives are shown, crane cars, rail cars and 
kindred pieces of special apparatus. Among the special pur- 
pose cars are charging cars for foundries, foundry ladle cars, 
gas coke cars, many kinds of dumping cars, &c. 


Electric Motor Controlling Devices.—Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Loose leaf bulletins, supersed- 
ing former bulletins of same number. No. 24 deals with com- 
pound starting and regulating rheostats, with under-load re- 
lease. No. 25 concerns the same with under-load and over-load 
release. No, 67 A-I contains dimensions of nonreversible drums. 
No. 75 deals with nonreversible machine tool controllers of the 
slate front type; No. 76, full reverse machine tool controllers, 
slate front type; No. 77, compound nonreversible machine tool 
controllers ; No. 77 B, dimensions of the same; No. 78, compound 
full reverse machine tool controllers: 78 B, dimensions of same, 
and No. 7%, compound resistance and list prices. 

Induction Motors,—BHEmerson Electric Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. Bulletin No. 3108. Contains descriptions, illustra- 
tions, specifications and price-list of single phase induction 
motors, class 28 B A, 1-10 and % horse-power, condensed type, 
full load automatic start. 

Lifting Jack.—‘he Duff Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pamphlet entitled ‘“ Frenzied Jack-Sense.”” Contains an amusing 
bit of humorous verse advertising the Barrett track and car 
jack. 

Air Compressors.—Bury Compressor Company, Erie, Pa. 
Bulletin No. 30. Describes and illustrates various types of du- 
plex and: compound air compressors, steam ‘and belt driven. 
Specification tables for each class are given, and the last few 
pages deal with air receivers. 
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HERE sometimes exists an impression, often un- 
T defined and perhaps unconsciously entertained, that 
in a given community a certain limited and approximate- 
ly fixed quantity of goods is all that can in the regular 
course of things be marketed. This quantity is generally 
estimated on the basis of past and present business, over- 
looking the fact that enterprising and energetic methods 
on the part of the merchants might result in much larger 
sales, even as the good cultivation of a piece of ground 
will secure a materially larger yield. In the past, and 
especially during recent years, there has been a con- 
stantly increasing sale of all kinds of articles and prod- 
ucts, necessary and unnecessary, so that the stores in the 
country have become, as it were, a steadily enlarging 
channel through which tremendous quantities and a be 
wildering variety of goods pass into use among the peo- 
ple. Certainly at the present time there are going regu- 
larly into consumption articles, devices and commodities, 
staple and fancy, in constantly growing volume. There 
is no reason to suppose for a moment that this tendency 
has reached its limit and that the coming years will in- 
dicate any backward movement in this regard. There is 
still an enlarging supply of things which the people 
are waiting to buy. Fortunately for them and for the 
merchants and manufacturers, the growing prosperity 
and increasing richness of the country are rapidly putting 
increased*resources into the hands of the people. 


The credit for this development, for this increase in 
the goods which are finding a market, is to be divided 
between the makers and the distributers. On the part 
of the manufacturers there has been a tremendous fertil- 
ity of invention and a persistent energy and resourceful- 
ness in devising and making articles, little and great, for 
use in every department of life and every field of activity, 
responding to every real or fancied need of the people and, 
indeed, anticipating and stimulating their desires and 
requirements. The distributers, however, are entitled to 
their share in the finding of markets for this multi- 
tudinous and novel output. A great system of distribu- 
tion has been established and channels opened through 
houses, large and small, into every city, town and hamlet 
in the country, so that the products of the mills and fac- 
tories embodying the best mechanical thought and the 
most skilled handicraft have been brought within the 
reach of the people, who spontaneously, or more usually 
under the stimulus of efficient salesmanship, become pur- 
chasers and put the goods to actual use. The amount of 
thought and labor expended in thus distributing the man- 
ufacturers’ products is sometimes forgotten in the admi- 
ration for the manufacturers’ splendid part in this mul- 
tiplication of things. most of them useful and in every 
way creditable, which is without a parallel in the history 
of trade. The share of the merchants, wholesale and 
retail, is, however, in many respects notable. Certainly 
without their ability, invention and energy there could not 
have been the splendid record of the past in connection 
with the finding of a market for the products in question. 


This matter has its obviously practical application to 
present conditions. The sale of goods depends not only 
on the effort made to market them, but the quantity of 
goods sold depends to a certain degree on two variable 
conditions. One of these is the intelligence and _ perse- 
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verance with which they are brought to the attention of 
prospective buyers. A given article, such as a Penknife 
or a convenient household utensil, will be sold in any 
considerable community in proportion to the effort put 
forth to sell it. If it is pushed vigorously the sales will 
be large. If neglected and left to sell itself the sales will 
be small. One of the problems of the Hardware trade, 
with its great diversity of goods, so many of them novel 
and attractive, is to find means by which the largest pos- 
sible number of such articles may be brought home to 
the attention of the public and as many customers as 
possible secured. The problem is how to push the sale of 
such varied lines. The adoption of the best methods, a 
general spirit of energy, alertness and skill in merchandis- 
ing are assuredly requisite to secure a still wider sale of 
the products of the factories. Fortunately under favor- 
able circumstances such efforts are rewarded with suc- 
cess and the merchant finds his business growing in 
volume and profit. 


The matter of price is, however, an important one in 
this search for customers. High prices, unfortunately, by 
the obstinate and yet, after all, beneficent laws of trade, 
discourage sales, while low prices, if other things be 
equal, greatly increase them. An article at a high price 
would ordinarily have few purchasers, while the same 
thing, assuming that it meets a common need or inclina- 
tion, if offered at a low price would find its way in the 
hands of many. It is often in the experience of mer- 
chants necessary to balance advantages: prices maia- 
tained at a high level with limited sales, or at a low 
level with a large increase of sales. It is a nice question 
to be determined in each case on its merits and the mat- 
ter settled according to the best judgment of the mer- 
chant. There may be regret that prices tend downward 
with a diminishing margin of profit, but there is cer- 
tainly the compensation which results from a larger vol- 
ume of business. Given low but reasonable and remu- 
nerative selling prices, with a maximum of skill and energy 
in marketing the goods, and there will be in practically 
every community a steadily increasing sale of the steadily 
increasing variety of products which through the mer- 
chants pass to the homes and factories, the farms and 
the workshops of the people. The tendency is still 
toward larger business in every community, but the ex- 
tent of the increase is to a great extent in the hands of 
its merchants. 

a 


Condition of Trade. 


Notwithstanding occasional reports that trade has 
here and there shown some symptoms of a lessening pace 
the general movement continues in great volume. March 
certainly made a better record than the same month a 
year ago. The distributers, both wholesale and retail, are 
giving their attention closely and vigorously to the mar- 
keting of their products, most of them having ample 
stocks on hand, except in a few lines in which it is diffi- 
cult to give prompt delivery. There does not appear to 
be any letting up in building and large orders for ma- 
terials are reported by those handling such lines, while 
at the same time an active demand is stimulated for 
tools and appliances of all kinds connected with building 
enterprises. Structures near completion are taxing the 
ability of the manufacturers to furnish the requisite 
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Hardware, who at the same time find themselves called 
upon to figure on new contracts and are booking many 
orders for future execution. Those who are taking a 
broad view of the field are impressed with the rapidity 
with which the country is progressing in prosperity as 
new sections are being opened up and a better order of 
things replacing former conditions in some of the older 
parts. As an example of this the progress which is being 
made in the South is noteworthy and most gratifying, as 
a marked development is notable in its agricultural, man- 
ufacturing and mercantile interests. The amount of 
goods going abroad contributes not a little to the general 
activity and helps to keep the factories running to their 
fullest capacity. 


Chicago. 


A compilation of the sales made by several of the 
largest Western jobbing houses during March makes that 
a record month in their histories, the totals of the heavy 
months last fall being exceeded by comfortable margins. 
Of course, considerable business that was placed earlier 
in the year for March shipment went to increase the 
showing, but notwithstanding these future orders, the 
new business, with only a few exceptions, passed all 
records. The dry weather now prevailing will soon put 
the country roads in good condition and the farmers will 
again be able to visit their adjoining towns, which they 
have been prevented from doing during the past two or 
three weeks. The manufacturers of Hardware lines, 
while generally booked to July 1, are not closing many 
new orders, as jobbers are not inclined to buy heavily 
for future requirements at the present time with so many 
contracts still unfilled. High water throughout the West 
during February and early in March interrupted mannu- 
facturing operations to a large extent and shipments 
have been still further deferred. Much trouble is being 
experienced in securing malleable castings, which enter 
so largely into Hardware manufacture, and shipments 
are now being forwarded from the foundries by express 
in small lots to enable the manufacturers to fill orders. 
Woven Wire Fencing and Poultry Netting. are moving 
freely and none of the producers are accumulating stocks, 
contrary reports notwithstanding. The sales of Wire 
Stretchers are likewise heavy and several new manu- 
facturers have come into the field with new devices this 
spring. On other Wire products some shading has been 
reported, notably on future shipments of Nails. How- 
ever, the concession in no case has amounted to more 
than a dollar a ton and more often is 50 cents. With 
the higher prices prevailing for raw material even these 
concessions are the more surprising and no doubt are 
influenced by the falling off in demand of the jobbing 
trade. Shipments of Hay and Garden Tools are now 
going forward in large volume, but it is too early to 
gauge consumption, as filling in orders cannot be ex- 
pected before June. Staple goods in all lines are moving 
freely, indicating a heavy consumption, and the buying 
of Builders’ Hardware increases from week to week. 
The manufacturers of Strap Hinges are only securing the 
benefits of the recent advances to a very limited extent, 
as most of the shipments that are now being made are 
on contracts closed at prices that net them only a small 
profit. Price changes are comparatively few and quota- 
tions, which are generally on a basis much higher than 
those prevailing a year ago, are fairly well maintained. 
Thus far the coal strike has not greatly interfered with 
the Hardware trade, although the closing of the mines 
throughout southern Illinois has resulted in merchants 
curtailing their requirements. It is probable that the 
mines in this State will continue closed until June 1, re- 
gardless of any settlement that might be made, and a 
falling off in the trade in sections where the mines are 
located is expected. 

+e 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Mills are shipping specifications on con- 
tract orders which will probably keep them employed well 
into June. New orders are being received in compara- 
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tively small volume, but stocks are not being accumulated 
to any extent. Prices are firm and quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b.. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of 
delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: . 

SIR OO I sg ica «ile en 09:0 a ad dk tnt WE OD $1.85 
Carload lots to retail merchants.......... 1,9 lata Katee 1.90 


AGE 


New York.—The demand for small lots of Nails from 
store is fair. It is reported that jobbers’ prices are being 
well maintained. Small lots from store are quoted on the 
basis of 92.15 per keg. 


Chicago.—The new tonnage that is being placed with 
the mills continues comparatively light, although specifi- 
‘ations are very heavy, indicating a wide distribution and 
consumption. The demand for all kinds of Wire products 
from the Northwest is insistent, and several of the large 
jobbers, unable to await the opening of the navigation 
season, are ordering shipments by rail. The navigation 
season, according to present indications, will not be 
opened until April 15 or 20, when heavy shipments will 
be sent to upper lake ports from Cleveland. Some shading 
nas been reported on Nails, but it is limited entirely to a 
few large jobbers, and in no case have these concessions 
amounted to more than 50 cents or $1 a ton. No change 
in prices is anticipated and present quotations will prob- 
ably rule until July or August, when the basis will be 
established for tonnage that will be booked at that time 
for fall delivery. We quote as follows: $2 in car lots to 
jobbers and $2.05 in car lots to retailers, with an advance 
of 5 cents for less than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—New business in Wire Nails is light, but 
specifications on contracts keep the mills running to full 
capacity, and they are unable to accumulate large stocks. 
As soon as the country roads become passable again, per- 
mitting the distribution of Nails, it is believed that de- 
mand will show betterment. The American Steel & Wire 
Company, the Pittsburgh Steel Company and other lead- 
ing Wire Nail interests are pretty well sold up to July 1. 
Prices are firm and we quote: Wire Nails, $1.85 in car- 
loads to the large jobbing trade and $1.90 in carloads to 
retail merchants, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to 
point of delivery, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off for 
cash in 10 days. 


Cut Nails.—-Demand is only fair, and mills continue 
to keep production down to requirements. As soon as 
country roads become passable an improvement in retail 
demand is anticipated. Quotations are as follows: $1.80, 
base, for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; $1.85 for less 
than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; $1.95 for carload lots, 
on dock, New York; $2 for less than carloads, on dock, 
New York. Iron Cut Nails at points west of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh are held at 5 to 10 cents advance on Steel 
Cut Nails. 


New York.—The condition of the local Cut Nail mar- 
ket remains unchanged, and demand continues in about 
the usual proportion to Wire Nails. Jobbers’ prices are 
being maintained and quotations are on the basis of 
$2.05 per keg. 


Chicago.—While the first week in April ushered in a 
slight betterment in demand for Cut Nails, heavy rains 
in the West and Northwest have militated against the 
increase in buying which was expected. Heavy specifica- 
tions are anticipated for the remaining weeks of the 
month. Quotations are firmly maintained as follows: 
Steel Cut Nails in car lots, $1.95; less than car lots, $2; 
Iron Cut Nails, $2.05 in car lots; less than car lots, $2.10. 

Pittsburgh.—There is only a fair demand for Cut 
Nails, and the mills are running mostly on specifications. 
With the return of pleasant weather and good country 
roads, demand for Cut Nails is expected to get better. 
The mills continue to equalize demand and output as 
closely as possible. We quote $1.80, base, for carload 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh ; $1.85 for less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. Iron Cut Nails at points west of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh are held at 5 to 10 cents advance on Steel Cut 
Nails. 


Barb Wire.—Comparatively little new business is. be- 
ing received .by the mills,.which. are busy filling specifica- 
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tions.on contract orders. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 
Jobbers, carload lots...............-+.- $2.00 $2.30 
Retatiers, carload lots ........ccccsvees SO 2.35 
Retailers, less than carload lots........ 2.15 2.45 

Chicago.—Notwithstanding the tremendous increase in 
consumption of Woven Wire Fence and the general re- 
placement of Barb Wire the production of the latter 
shows a healthy increase over that of the first three 
months last year. Consumption of this product shows a 
slight increase, although it is generally believed that it is 
on a decline on account of the heavy demand for Woven 
Fence. Quotations are unchanged, as follows: To job- 
bers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.15; Galvanized, $2.45. 
To retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.20; Galvanized, $2.50. 
Retailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, 
$2.60. Staples, Bright, in car lots to jobbers, $2.10; Gal- 
yanized, $2.40; car lots, to retailers, 10 cents extra, with 
an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—Very little new business is being placed, 
but specifications on contracts are coming in freely. The 
mills look for a very heavy spring trade. Prices are 
firm, as follows: Painted Barb Wire, $2, and Galvanized, 
$2.30, in carload lots to the large jobbing trade, with the 
usual advance of $1 a ton to retailers in carload lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 
ten days. 

Smooth Fence Wire.—Demand in the way of new 
orders is light, but mills are busy filling orders already 
booked. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in ten days: 


Ngai Ste cata we i cnet ak a Haw eink Raa $1.70 
I a a i ie a ty gD . ate 


The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


6tod 10 11 124124413 14 15 16 
Annealed...... Base $9.05 10 15 20 oo 5 55 
Galvanized. .. . $0.30 35 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago.—As the Woven Wire Fence season is fast 
coming to a close from a manufacturing standpoint the 
consumption of Smooth Wire is being greatly curtailed 
and practically no new tonnage is being booked from the 
Fence manufacturers. The season for Telephone Wire is 
now well under way and telephone companies are buying 
heavily. Bale Ties are also going forward in large volume 
and jobbers are preparing for a heavy consumption. Quo- 
tations are unchanged, as follows: To jobbers, $1.85, 
f.o.b. Chicago, in car lots, and car lots to retailers, $1.90. 

Pittsburgh.—The mills that make Fence Wire are 
turning out an enormous tonnage, and are much behind 
in deliveries. Bale Ties are also moving freely and a fair 
amount of new tonnage is being placed, although the 
mills are running mostly on specifications on contracts. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in ten days: 

GS Splines daly wcradelesy «itee swe a $1.70 
Ns Ns 6 his ia to hay de wan 08 Fal Be « Sane 

The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 

Binder Twine.—Twine buying is more or less active, 
according to location and requirements. A large quantity 
of Twine had been purchased on memorandum orders 
before prices were announced. The variation in prices, 
which is unusual at the commencement of the season, is 
calculated to introduce a feeling of uncertainty as to 
the future trend of the market, in the minds of would-be 
purchasers. Quotations are unchanged and the following 


fairly represent the market: 
Cents per pound. 


NR a hk ii fie a Wot ons RA wale data de 9% to 10 
AR 6 kkk a6 halt soe Ca kaa He 9% to 10 
ES sos va: gp 6.4 6 ow pae eames win’ 10% to 11 
NMI MEET Lach cet de cétcinccddecdsecs 12 to12% 
re ee. CGD TOUR) 5 oc. ck cee ee cc cee. 13 to13%4 


Five-ton lots, %-cent less. Carloads, %4-cent less. F-.o.b. 
Central points, with the usual 4-cent added for North- 
western and Missouri River delivery. A %4-cent reduc- 
tion on the above schedule of prices would fairly repre- 
sent the Eastern market, this being the difference in 
freight between Central points and New York. 
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Sandpaper, Emery Cloth, Etc.—New list prices on 
Sand, Garnet and Emery Paper and Cloth have been 
adopted by manufacturers, going into effect April 10. In 
a general way it may be said that the lists represent 
advances covering the increased costs of paper and other 
raw material which the manufacturers have had to pay 
for some time. It is understood that no changes in terms 
and discounts have been made. Following is the new 
list on Flint Paper in reams, which is subject to a dis- 
count of from 60 to 60 and 10 per cent. to average retail 
trade: 

Flint Paper, in Reams. 





Nos. 9x11 9x12 Nos. 8% x 10% 
Re aid atae vite $6.25 $8.25 OW ei ad dens ah oces coma ee 
Bele ones wah marae a Py ee 4.25 
Ae ees 1%. 4.25 
re Dida ei teicuaran 4.75 
by, 11 4.75 
edit @'s ut pe Xe eone'séen Cina yeweReees 4.75 
Bos Oe keen 3 21, 5.25 
a 3 savhe ween §.25 
2, Assorted. ... $4.75 
Ee ae 

3% 

ey ee eee 


Assorted 9 x 


Rope.—The market is represented as being firm, with 
a fair to good demand. Opening of navigation is sched- 
uled for the Great Lakes in the near future, when orders 
that have been given manufacturers will be shipped to 
that territory. Some large merchants have anticipated 
shipments of portions of contract orders and ordered 
them forward by rail. Quotations are as follows: Pure 
Manila, 12% cents; B quality, 11% cents; Pure Sisal, 9% 
cents ; No. 2 quality, 8 cents per pound. 


Paris Green.—It is learned that some manufacturers 
will announce prices of Paris Green on April 14. This 
policy may be followed by all makers of Green. 

Window Glass.—At the meeting of the Eastern Job- 
bers’ Association, held last week, 90 and 10 per cent. dis- 
count for all single and double strength Glass was decided 
upon as the minimum price. This was agreed to by all 
jobbers except those of the New England States. With 
the above exception, the price is effective in about all the 
territory east of Pittsburgh. Demand upon manufacturers 
continues large, and the belief is expressed that after the 
meeting of manufacturers scheduled for the 19th inst. 
prices from factory will be higher. New York quotations 
are now 90 and 10 per cent. discount for all sizes of single 
and double strength. Demand at this point shows some 
improvement. 


Linseed Oil.—Demand for both large and small lots 
of Oil is light. Weather conditions are not favorable for 
outside work, so that requirements do not compel retail 
merchants to purchase. For contract orders prices vary 
according to seller, but as most large dealers have Oil to 
come on contract orders demand is light and the market 
weak. City Raw is quoted at 42 to 43 cents per gallon. 
Out of town Raw is held at 39 to 40 cents for any quan- 
tity, with deliveries on contract orders extending to 
August 1. Boiled Oil is 1 to 2 cents advance over Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—During the week under review 
prices have fallen off 144 cents per gallon. 3usiness is 
comparatively quiet. New York quotations are as fol- 
lows, according to quantity: Oil Barrels, 691% to 70 cents; 
Machine Made Barrels, 70 to 70% cents per gallon. The 
lower prices have been occasioned by the absence of 
buyers and a lower Savannah market. At Savannah 
heavy receipts from the smaller ports have come in at 
lower than the regular prices. While prices may not go 
much lower, the receipts of the new crop of Turpentine 
may prevent them going higher. 


ee 


THe HAWKEYE PuMP Company, Washington, Iowa, in 
addition to Galvanized Pumps is now manufacturing Ru- 
ral Free Delivery Mail Boxes, Hog or Sheep Dipping 
Tanks, Stock Tanks and Stove Pipe Thimbles. The 
Hawkeye Dipping Tanks are made of No. 20 galvanized 
iron, with angle iron around top, sides and bottom. The 
angle on top is on the inside, so that it prevents to a 
certain degree the waste of fluid. 
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THE JOINT CATALOGUE HOUSE COMMITTEE. 


A H. ABBE of New Britain, Conn., has been offered 
“ and has accepted the vacancy upon the Joint 
Committee made vacant by the resignation of T. Frank 
ireland, on account of failing health. Mr. Abbe has been 
an executive officer of the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation for two years and has kept himself in close touch 
and sympathy with Joint Committee work. He is presi- 
dent of the New Britain Business Men’s Association and 
an ex-president of the Connecticut Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation. His acceptance of this position will certainly add 
to the strength of the committee and gives the retail in- 
terests an Eastern representative. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 
REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

From A, D. Houston, who has opened a new Hard- 
ware, Stove and Tinware store in Jacksonville, Ore. 


From M. W. MiLter, who has bought out the Hard- 
ware, Stove, Paint and Tinware business of the Miller 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 


From O'Hare HArpWArRE CoMPANY, Maysville, Ky., 
which is adding to its stock Stoves and Tinware, Enam- 
eled Ware, Refrigerators, Ice Cream Freezers and gen- 
eral household supplies. 


From CoNSUMERS Suppty Company, Los Angeles, 


Cal., which is in the market for a stock of General Hard- 
ware and Tools. 


From Bettz & Detavir, 524 Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who are now located in their new store and are in 
the market for Automobile and Bicycle Supplies. 


—+--s—___ 


TRADE ITEMS. 


THE MANHATTAN ELEcTRIcAL Supply CoMPANY, now 
at 32 Cortlandt street, New York, will, on or about May 1 
next, occupy the entire building at 17 Park place. There 
are five floors above the street and accompanying cellar 
room. The building is being renovated and remodeled 


both inside and out to adapt it to the company’s require- 
ments. 


E. B. Estes & Sons, 45, 47 and 93 John street, New 
York, are distributing an illustrated circular and alpha- 
betical index of the wooden goods manufactured at their 
New York, Pennsylvania and New England factories. 
The index arouses no little surprise in one not acquainted 
with the scope of the wooden goods industry, comprising 
close to 750 different articles, many of which are made 
in a number of sizes. Among the principal lines listed 
are Lock Corner Boxes, Turned Boxes and Mailing Cases, 
Handles, Dowels, Spindles, Athletic Goods, Toys, &c. 

THE MasBacH HARDWARE ComPaNy, which will open 
the doors of its new building at 84 Warren street, New 
York, on Monday next, as recently referred to in these 
columns, has just issued a new supplement and discount 
sheet of 27 pages. This pamphlet has been condensed 
from the company’s full catalogue and contains also many 
added items of interest concerning the goods dealt in and 
stocked. 

THE honor in which George M. Landers of Landers, 
Frary & Clark is held by his fellow townsfolk is indi- 
cated in his enthusiastic nomination by the Republicans 
of New Britain for Mayor ofthe city, and his subsequent 
endorsement with equal unanimity by the Democrats. 
New Britain is to be congratulated on the prospect of a 
nonpartisan administration, directed by a Mayor of such 
ability and character. 


James O. Spear, Hardware manufacturers’ agent, rep- 
resenting Colebrookdale Iron Company, Hendricks & 
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Class, J. Walter Miller, Franklin Specialty Company, 
Crandall Cutlery Company and other manufacturers, has 
removed his office and sample room to the Ingram Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md. Mr. Spear has been identified with 
the Hardware commission business of Baltimore since 
July 1, 1852, and is now probably the oldest Hardware- 
man in Baltimore. 

Butter BrorHers, Chicago, have leased from Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. about 250,000 square feet of floor space in 
the building formerly occupied by the latter firm at 
Fulton and DesPlaines streets. The space leased com- 
prises the entire ten-story building at this location, which 
is 150 x 170 feet. The lease runs for one year, the lessee 
having an option on a five-year extension. 


SHipter Bros., South Bend, Ind., have decided to 
close out their large stock of General Hardware, Stoves, 
Furnaces, Sporting Goods, Fishing Tackle, &c., owing to 
the failing health of A. N. Shidler. Mr. Shidler and his 
brother, J. W. Shidler, are well and favorably known to 
the Hardwaremen of the State through their prominence 
and activity in Hardware association work, and A. N. 
Shidler was re-elected last February to the presidency 
of the Indiana Retail Hardware Association. Their 
brother merchants will regret to learn of their with- 
drawal from the Hardware field, especially in view of 
the reason prompting it. 


A FIRE occurred a few days ago in the plant of the 
H. C. Tack Company, Cleveland, Ohio. A serious loss 
was incurred which will probably necessitate the re- 
fusal of considerable new business. It is stated, how- 
ever by J. C. McCarty & Co., 10 Warren street, New 
York, who are agents for the company, that there will ve 
no great delay in filling orders already booked. 


No less than 40 sizes of the Farny Safety Guard, used 
in connection with the Farny Razor, are manufactured 
by F. A. Reichardt & Co., 391 Broadway, New York. The 
guards are made of nickeled German silver, and no ad- 
justing skill is required other than to mechanically slip 
the guard on the blade in either of two ways, for right or 
left shaving. The Farny Razor is made from the finest 
Swedish steel, double concaved and extra hollow ground, 
with serrated shank surfaces, top and bottom, to afford 
a good grip. 

F. H. Kyte, Pittston, Pa., for 23 years manager of the 
Hardware store of S. P. Fenn, who recently retired, has 
embarked in business on his own account under the style 
of the Pittston Mercantile Company. Mr. Kyte will carry 
on principally a commission business, acting as selling 
agent for manufacturers. 


THE Metat STAMPING CoMpPANY, Jackson, Mich., has 
purchased a large tract of land at Michigan Center, upon 
which an extensive plant will be erected during the com- 
ing summer, The new factory will be devoted to the pro- 
duction of the company’s metallic refrigerator. It is ex- 
pected to begin the construction of the plant in May and 
to have it completed in September. 

Tue J. F. Howe Harpware & SUPPLY CoMPANY, in- 
corporated under the laws of Pennsylvania and capital- 
ized at $60,000, has purchased the Hardware, plumbing 
and heating business at Freedom, Pa., which J. F. Howe 
has conducted at that place for the past six years. The 
new firm has purchased a corner lot, 60 x 90 feet, and has 
already let the contract for a store building to cover the 
entire lot. The building will be two stories above the 
sidewalk and will have a ten-foot basement, which will 
be used for tin and plumbing shops. The larger part 
of the basement will be above ground and consequently 
well lighted. The shops will be fitted up with pipe cutter, 
drill presses and other shop machinery, driven with a gas 
engine. The engine will also pump water from a drilled 
well into a Kewanee pneumatic tank, which will supply 
water for the building under any pressure desired up to 
100 pounds. The building will have no partitions on 
either floor, the floors being supported by iron columns. 
The store will be equipped with elevator for freight, will 
have fireproof vault, be heated by hot water, fitted 
with up to date ladders, shelving, floor and wall cases, 
and when completed will be one of the finest Hardware 
stores in western Pennsylvania. Mr. Howe is president 
and manager of the new concern. 
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POSTAL QUESTIONS 
BEFORE CONGRESS. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10, 1906. 
HE debate upon the annual Post Office Appropriation 
bill, which has now been in progress in the House 
for more than a week, has developed a number of facts 
of vital importance to the retail Hardware merchants of 
the country. The provisions of the bill with regard to 
the expansion of the rural free delivery and the refusal 
of the committee to consider parcels post amendments 
have been described in this correspondence, but in the 
debate on the measure members of the committee and 
others have reflected a feeling in the House that prom- 
ises a revolution in postal methods in the near future. 





THE 


THE POSTAL DEFICIT. 

Figures have been produced in the discussion of the 
bill designed to show that the bona fide postal service is 
now on a self supporting basis and that the current de- 
ticit of approximately $15,000,000 per annum is only ap- 
parent and is the result of three causes: First, the free 
transportation of the mail of the executive departments 
of Congress; second, the transportation as mail matter 
of large quantities of post office supplies, furniture, &c., 
at a cost far in excess of the freight charges thereon; 
third, the transportation at second-class rates of vast 
quantities of house organs and other literature, which 
under a fair interpretation of the present law would be 
required to pay at least third-class rates, or 8 cents per 
pound instead of 1 cent per pound. Of the causes re- 
ferred to it is probable that the transportation of the 
official mails, including articles that properly should go 
by freight, is most important, and it is undoubtedly a 
fair estimate that if each department should pay for the 
transportation of its own publications and if all articles of 
merchandise now forwarded by the Government through 
the mails should be sent by freight the reform would 
make a difference of at least $30,000,000 in the revenues 
of the department, and there would be a surplus of $15,- 
000,000 instead of a deficit of that amount. 

These facts and their proposed remedies are of much 
significance in their bearing upon the parcels post and 
consolidation schemes, which are now being urged upon 
the attention of both post office committees as independ- 
ent measures, which it is desired shall be taken up as 
soon as the Post Office Appropriation bill is disposed of. 


PARCELS POST ON RURAL ROUTES. 


In the debate on the pending bill, a statement by Rep- 
resentative Foster of Vermont, who strongly favors the 
adoption of a parcels post on rural routes, has attracted 
much attention. Mr. Foster stated at the outset that 
the cost of carrying newspapers and periodicals, includ- 
ing house organs, &c., of every description, was at least 
$30,000,000 in excess of the postage rate thereon. Of this 
amount he thought that fully one-half would be recovered 
by the Government if publications of all kinds should be 
reclassified so as to compel the publishers of purely adver- 
tising matter to pay at least the cost of handling. There 
are many other members of the House who share Mr. 
Foster’s view on this point, and who believe that the 
safest method of maintaining the present low rate of 
postage on daily newspapers and legitimate trade publi- 
cations and magazines is by a system of reclassification, 
which shall require the house organ and the publica- 
tion maintained solely for advertising purposes to pay 
its way in the mails. 

Adding to the $15,000,000 which Mr. Foster claims 
properly to be chargeable against the other departments 
one-half the $30,000,000 now expended by the Govern- 
ment for handling second-class matter, which, in his opin- 
ion, the publishers should pay, Mr. Foster secures a total 
of $30,000,000, which would thus be saved to the service 
and which would transform the present deficit into a 
surplus of almost the same amount. But Mr. Foster does 
not stop with this demonstration. Like all the advocates 
of so-called postal reforms, his principal object in wiping 
out the deficit is to justify increased expenditures. His 
particular fad is the establishment of a parcels post on 
rural routes, which he outlines as follows: 
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We all know that every business man who has a large and 
diversified business takes great pains to see that each depart- 
ment is self-supporting. We ought to see if some means can- 
net be devised by which those rural carriers could increase their 
earning power to the Government. I believe that a very simple 
way could be devised. Suppose we should pass a law providing 
for a special postal rate on packages between the post office 
and the patrons on the several routes emanating therefrom. To- 
day, if the farmer on one of these routes desires 4 pounds of 
Nails brought ‘him by the carrier, he can telephone the Hardware- 
man in the village, and the latter can take the package to the 
post otfice and send it out by the rural carrier. But the postage 
is 64 cents, and therefore prohibitive. By making the postage 
on such a package 5 cents, and increasing it to 10 cents for a 
10-pound package, it would be possible to greatly increase the 
postal business on these routes without in any way detracting 
from the efficiency of the service. The average weight of mail 
carried by these carriers probably does not exceed 50 pounds. 
The earrier could easily carry another hundred pounds. And 
I am firmly of the opinion that if the necessary legislation in 
this behalf was had it would be but a short time before many 
of these carriers would be earning their $2 per day in carrying 
this extra postal matter and the service would be self support- 
ing. Then again, we would hear less talk about a deficiency in 
the Post Office Department because of the rural service. 

Mr. Foster’s project for the handling of merchandise 
on rural routes is not a ngw one. It was first suggested 
by Assistant Postmaster General Bristow and was in- 
vestigated by the House Post Office Committee far enough 
to demonstrate the fact that it would be of enormous ad- 
vantage to the mail order houses in distributing their 
catalogues, whereupon it was immediately abandoned. 
The catalogue houses have urged it by every means they 
could discreetly employ, but it has made no progress in 
popularity except with the Postal Progress League and 
other “ reform ” organizations, 


“ 


METHODS OF BOOKKEEPING. 

There is a fallacy underlying Mr. Foster’s calculations 
that should not be lost sight of by the retail merchants 
of the country. It will be observed that he wipes out 
the current deficit by what he styles “ the proper method 
of bookkeeping,” which involves charging to the several 
executive departments the cost of handling their re- 
spective mails. The result, however, is merely to take 
money from one of Uncle Sam’s pockets and put it into 
another, for inasmuch as the money of the taxpayers at 
large is used quite as freely to pay the expenses of the 
several executive departments as to reimburse the postal 
deficit, it is a matter of absolute indifference to the aver- 
age citizen how the account is settled. In any event he 
must pay his share either of the cost of the departmental 
mails or of the postal deficit. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL PARCELS POST? 


But here is where the parcels post boomer takes ad- 
vantage of these specious arguments. Relying upon the 
figures presented by Mr. Foster, the postal reformers are 
besieging the House and Senate committees to adopt an 
“ experimental” parcels post between half a dozen of the 
leading cities of the East and West. It is urged in this 
connection that it has been shown that in spite of the 
official figures there is really no postal deficit at the pres- 
ent time, and the Postmaster General’s annual report is 
quoted as justifying an experiment, with a view to dem- 
onstrating the cost of handling merchandise by mail in 
relatively large quantities. The ingenious argument is- 
put forward that whether Congress is now prepared to 
adopt a parcels post or not it ought to have before it 
some reliable information as to the cost of such an insti- 
tution. The data necessary to an estimate of the expense 
of maintaining such an adjunct of the postal service can 
only be obtained through an actual experiment. If it 
proves to be too great the subject can be abandoned, but 
it is predicted that the increased patronage of the mails 
would largely augment the revenues. In any event, the 
“ great convenience to the public” would justify the cre- 
ation of a moderate deficit. 

These arguments will be recognized as old friends. 
They were put forward in support of the experimental 
appropriation of $10,000 which was originally made for 
the rural free delivery service, which for the coming 
fiscal year will cost the stupendous sum of $28,000,000, 
all but $4,000,000 of which will be paid by the taxpayers 
at large for the benefit of less than one-tenth of the pop- 
ulation of the country who receive their mail on rural 
routes. 
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REFORMS TO BE RECOM MENDED. 


While the House Post Office Committee and other con- 
servative members of the House will oppose a parcels 
post they will nevertheless urge important action de- 
signed to wipe out the current deficit. The pending ap- 
propriation bill contains a provision limiting to four 
pounds all packages which the Government Departments 
may send through the mails. It also prohibits the use of 
Congressional franks by associations for the gratuitous 
distribution of Government documents, a provision that 
may be construed to prohibit the franking of speeches 
for campaign purposes, a practice that now costs the 
taxpayers many million dollars annually. Another re- 
form is foreshadowed in the provision of the bill requir- 
ing that a classified record be kept of all second-class 
matter to be used as a basis for the readjustment of rates. 

The post “reformers” are following these projects 
with close attention and the deepest satisfaction. To 
their minds those changes in the law will wipe out the 
current .deficit only to pave the way for a domestic 
parcels post. Retail merchants everywhere should follow 
developments with equal vigilance and should be prepared 
to insist that if the projected modifications result in 
putting the postal service on a self supporting basis that 
basis should be maintained and not employed as a step- 
ping stone to unbridled extravagance. WW. % 6. 

—~3-- oe ————_—_ 


MEETING AT HOT SPRINGS. 


AREFUL attention is being given by the officials of 
C both the American Hardware Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, to arrangements for the meeting at Hot Springs, 
Va., in June. The gathering promises to be not only a 
large one, but interesting and important, in view of the 
practical questions which will be considered. Among 
these are “The Effects of Quantity Differentials” and 
the “Integrity of Contracts.” Both of these subjects 
will be discussed at joint sessions and by prominent 
members of both associations. It is probable, too, that 
in one form or another, questions concerning advertising 
in the programmes of the retail associations will be con- 
sidered. 

F. S. Kretsinger, the president of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, will not be present at 
the convention, as he has just sailed for Europe, expect- 
ing to be abroad until October. While his absence will 
be regretted he will have the congratulations and best 
wishes of a host of friends in connection with this well 
merited respite from the cares of business and official 


duties. 
—__—_.3--@—___—__. 


“CONVENTION OF BICYCLE MANUFACTURERS 
AT BUFFALO. 


HE Cycle Manufacturers’ Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Bicycle Parts and Accessories met in con- 
vention at the Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, on the 4th inst. 
An important feature of the meeting was the considera- 
*tion of plans for reviving interest in and increasing the 
use of the bicycle and booming the bicycle trade. 

A committee was appointed to perfect plans and re- 
port their recommendations at a meeting of the associa- 
tions to be held in Buffalo, May 4. It is the purpose of 
the associations to make a united and energetic effort to 
reawaken interest in the bicycle trade and inaugurate a 
movement to renew the popularity of bicycling. 


— Om OOOO 


WILHELMI, Hatt & Co., 93 Reade street, New York, 
foreign and domestic merchants, have just issued the 
first “ Wilhelmi-Hall Price-Current” of Hardware and 
metal goods. This 28-page pamphlet is being distributed 
in the interest of manufacturers whose products they are 
representing in and about New York City. The price- 
current, to be issued monthly, contains such list prices 
as will enable them to quote a single uniform discount 
on all lines of the various manufacturers whose names, 
addresses, catalogue pages and descriptions are repro- 
duced. This method is used to avoid complicated and 
confusing discounts. 


April 12, 1906 
DEATH OF FRANK CHANDLER. 


RANK CHANDLER, president of the Chandler & 
Farquhar Company, Hardware and Machine Tools, 
Boston, Mass., died at his home, Waverly, Mass., April 4, 
of pneumonia, aged 54 years. Mr. Chandler was one of 
the most prominent men in the trade in Boston. He was 
born in Augusta, Maine, in 1852, the son of Commodore 
Benjamin IF’, Chandler, U.S. N., and passed most of his boy- 
hood at Portsmouth, N. H., where his father was attached 
to the navy yard. As a young man he entered the employ 
of A. J. Wilkinson of Boston and thoroughly mastered 
the Hardware business in the 15 years of this connection, 
after which, in 1882, he formed a partnership with 
Charles 8S. Farquhar as Chandler & Farquhar, which re- 
lation existed until 1904, when the business was incorpo- 
rated, with Mr. Chandler as president and Mr. Farquhar 
as treasurer. 
Mr. Chandler was a prominent Mason and Odd Fel- 
low. He was conspicuous in town affairs during a long 


FRANK CHANDLER. 


residence at Belmont. He was a former selectman and 
in 1895-1896 represented the town in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. He was a member of the 
New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, of the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association and 
of the Boston Merchants’ Association. He was a vice- 
president of the Waverly Co-operative Bank. His nu- 
merous affiliations gave to him a very wide acquaintance 
and a great number of warm personal friends, who were 
greatly shocked and grieved to hear of his death. He 
leaves a widow, an aged mother and one son, F. Alex- 
ander Chandler, secretary of the Chandler & Farquhar 
Company and also secretary of the New England Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association. 

The funeral, held Sunday at the Waverly Unitarian 
Church, was under the direction of Masonic orders, and 
the attendance was so large that the auditorium was in- 
adequate, many persons coming from a distance, with 
large delegations from various Odd Fellow and Masonic 
orders. The pallbearers were six of the employees of the 
Chandler & Farquhar Company, other employees acting 
as ushers, the honorary pallbearers including both imme- 
diate friends and representatives of various secret or- 
ders. The funeral of Mrs. Sarah A. Rice, Mrs. Chandler’s 
mother, occurred the same day, and Mrs. Chandler is 
seriously ill with pneumonia, the disease which caused 
the death of both her husband and mother. 


—_——_»2-e_-- -—_—_ 


The Colfax Implement Company is building a fine 
two-story brick building. 75 x 90, at Colfax, Wash., to be 
used for the growing business of the firm. 
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THE USE OF RUBBER STAMP 
IN CHECKING UP INVOICES. 


BY JOHN M. TOWNLEY. 
N the routine work of receiving, checking up and pay- 
ing his invoices every Hardware dealer has some 
method that experience has developed. While each mer- 
chant travels his own road, yet all are trying to reach 
the same end, that is, the knowledge that all the goods 
have been received, that any shortage of merchandise or 
error in freight weights and rates is detected. 


Checking Interrupted. 


This checking up process, however, cannot be done all 
at one time. Aside from the fact that the invoice comes 
in by mail one day, the goods by freight a day or more 
later and the freight bill later yet, the actual work of 
checking out the goods themselves against the invoice is 
subject to constant interruption. Whoever is doing this 
work may be interrupted at any moment to wait on cus- 
tomers or to do other duties more pressing at the time. 
Some simple device therefore should be used which will 
make it possible to show a record of every distinct opera- 
tion through which the invoice must pass, between the 
time it is received and the time it has been paid and is 
ready to be permanently filed away. The rubber stamp 
reproduced below is one that actually fits the needs of 
one retail Hardware dealer, but of course may readily 
be modified to meet the requirements of others: 


Invoice No...... FO A cae on a ee 
ee tate a 
RE I oss wind ace ons Sie ce AN eee. oot 


FN RN ss, oo st cds aw enmeanne 
PE I oid asin 600 dd ewe ees 
BN tig S done ave deeds interes 
MO tk a, wien bgw acd gira etate 
FIND CRON ain dnlin ooo 66 beh OR RR 
Freight proportioned.............205- 
I rn oy a oc atu s 
Ce MONEE. |. £5 s Ge i cleo G40 da Reh ee 
FUGUES GOING isk evinces cco sccvuce 
| __ ng liatiaabe netstat eee ear a eee ene serra ey 
pe as eee 


Three Things Are Necessary 


for this receiving system: First, the rubber stamp al- 
ready referred to and shown above. This’is 14 x 38 
inches in size and consists of phrases indicating all the 
operations and checks that should be made against every 
invoice, short or long. We will take up each in order, 
but in actual use this order could not be carried out in 
every case. For example, if the shipment came from a 
distance and you have discounted the bill the date show- 
ing when invoice was paid may be entered several days 
ahead of the record of day goods reached your house, as 
indicated by date on which the bill of lading was checked. 

Second, a blank book having the pages ruled and 
lines numbered, as shown, and columns for date, name 


No. DATE, From Wom Bovenurt. AMOUNT. 


of consignee and amount. A common lined book, num- 
bered and ruled up and down by hand, will serve this 
purpose. Third, a tickler to keep before you the days 
on which discounts may be taken. For this a yearly diary 
will answer, having space enough for listing the invoices 
subject to discount on each day. Now you are 


Ready for Business. 


On receiving the invoices from the mail, stamp them 
either on the front, if there is room, or on the back ; then, 
turning to your book for listing invoices, enter there the 
date of invoice, firm’s name and amount. As a check 
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to show that this has been done, enter the invoice num- 
ber on the first line of the stamp. On the next line enter 
the date on which the invoice can be discounted. If a 
regular term bill and invoice is dated February 2, this 
would be February 12, so you would turn to your diary 
on February 12 and enter here the record to pay invoice 
SO ares Devevet ton tak cad amtcetwe If the bill was 
bought on fall dating the notation of day of discount 
would be on September 10 or October 10, as the case 
might be. The line 
DATE ORDERED 


is of value to show, first, that you know the goods were 
ordered, and second, how promptly the order has been 
filled. This date would be taken from your copy of the 
order, and no matter whether this order was given to a 
salesman or sent by mail, your files are not complete 
unless you have a copy of it. Insist upon salesmen leav- 
ing copies of their orders with you. This is particularly 
important where goods are bought for future shipment. 


INVOICE RECEIVED. 
Here enter date on which invoice reaches you. 
INVOICE POSTED. 


This is a reminder for the bookkeeper, to whom all 
invoices should next be passed. When he has credited the 
account of firm from whom bill was bought he shows 
this by checking with his initial or date on invoice posted. 


B/L CHECKED. 

It may be a day or two before the drayman unloads at 
your door the boxes, &¢c., making up the shipment. Make 
it a rule that he cannot unload until some one is at 
hand with the bill of lading, or copy of original bill of 
lading, which accompanies all invoices, to check off the 
packages received. This prevents any goods being de- 
livered that you have no record of and any shortage in 
original packages or boxes is detected at once, so that 
prompt action may be taken on notifying both the rail- 
road company and the shipper. The next line, 

E/B CHECKED, 
is a reminder that weights and rates are to be looked up 
and checked, and if error is found a report made so that 
the proper claim will be made against the railroad com- 
pany. Date of making such claim and its nature should 
be entered on the line 

CLAIMS MADE. 

The goods are now opened and invoice checked off, 
item for item. Remember that while we have taken up 
these points in order, one after the other, in actual ex- 
perience there will be many interruptions, and hours, 
days and weeks may even pass between some of these 
operations. The idea is that the face of the invoice 
shows at a glance just what has or has not been done. 
The line, 

FREIGHT PROPORTIONED, 
is a reminder for the man that prices the goods to 
divide correctly the total freight and add it to the cost 
of the goods. 

GOODS MARKED 

is a reminder that all the items received are to be 
marked with cost and selling price. This line must not 
be checked up until all the goods are so marked and put 
in stock. Record of any claim made for shortage is noted 
on the next line, 

FREIGHT ALLOWANCE. 


Some goods are sold delivered, or with freight allow- 
ance. This line acts as a reminder to make the proper 
deduction in a remittance, provided the invoice comes 
under that class. If it does not, simply write in the 
word “ NONE.” 
INVOICE PAID 

is indicated by proper date, and the last line is just a 
reminder against overlooking the discount if payment is 
made within the discount limit. 

This plan, although simple and inexpensive, is effec- 
tive. It insures all invoices being recorded, checked up 
and paid in a systematic, businesslike way, and cuts out 
nearly all loss through forgetfulness or interruptions. 


‘wae. 
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Correspondence. 


ONE PRICE TO EACH CLASS OF BUYERS. 
A REPLY TO ED. FORD. 


To the Editor: Mr. Ford in his letter to The Iron Age 
of March 22 questions the judgment of the former presi- 
dent of the National Retail Hardware Association in re- 
lation to the question of one price to each class of buyers 
and doubts the “feasibility of the same.” That the 
largest buyer gets the lowest price has been the rule 
always. But methods are changing, and the ways that 
once were not objectionable have under new conditions 
become immoral. 


FOR A MANUFACTURER TO HAVE FAVORED CUSTOMERS 


is to be unfair to the balance of his trade. Let me illus- 
trate. The manufacturer has one customer who buys, we 
will say, 20 per cent. of his output. Because of this large 
buying he gets lew prices; so low, in fact, that he can 
sell at the price others pay and have a fair margin. The 
other 80 per cent. of the manufacturer’s output is divided 
among, say, 150 customers. Now, should the one be put 
in position to drive the others to the wall? If they are 
driven to the wall can the one remaining handle all the 
output of the manufacturer? And, if he can, will the 
manufacturer be as likely to receive as fair treatment 
when his customer realizes that he is the only one left 
to buy of him? 
MORALLY SPEAKING, 


has the manufacturer any right to so conduct his business 
that it can be made possible that part of his trade can 
be driven to the wall because of favoritism? 

Suppose we go a little further and say that the person 
who buys 20 per cent. of the manufacturer’s output is a 
retailer—one who sells his goods by the single item, who 
quotes prices by the single item, and solicits the consum- 
ers’ trade only—while the 150 other customers of the 
manufacturer are those who depend on selling what they 
have bought to the retailer, who expects to sell them to 
the consumer. Now, how stands the conditions? The 
one who buys the large quantity is put in position where 
he can not only sell cheaper than any other retailer, but 
can sell as cheap as a large percentage of ,the others who 
buy to sell to the retail trade. 

I am very glad that Mr. Ford and I can stand on 
the same platform, for I fully -indorse his position when 
he says, “ We fully believe one price to all, regardless 
of quantity, to be the just and equitable way of doing 
business—that is, one price for all consumers, one price 
for all retailers and one price for all jobbers "—and I am 
especially glad of his testimony when he says, “ Many 
manufacturers live up to this one price to retailers, 
another to jobbers, regardless of quantities.” Now, if the 
above position is just and equitable, why is it not prac- 
ticable as well? Can we afford to say that it is impossible 
to be just and honest if we engage in business? I hardly 


think Mr. Ford would subscribe to any such position as 
that. 


It IS NOT WHAT THE CATALOGUE HOUSES SELL, 

for that is but a drop in the bucket of trade, but it is the 
facilities given them by special prices so that they can 
advertise all over the country prices on leading goods so 
low that the impression is created that the regular re- 
tailers are seeking to get too large profits. If they were 
local their price cutting would not be so bad, but it is a 
price cutting that is broadcast and so makes prices and 
dissatisfaction in places where, perhaps, they do not make 
any sales. So I say to give any class of merchants prices 
that enable them to do so is immoral. 

IS IT ALTOGETHER FAIR 


in a discussion to cite a comparison between two buyers, 
one of whom buys 100 pounds of Bolts and the other five 
carloads, and call them both retailers? There are not 
many retailers who buy five carloads of Bolts with the 
expectation of retailing them over the counter. Neither 
is the one who buys $25 worth of Tinware to be put in 
the same category with the one who buys in ten-car lots. 
But if they are both retailers, then the little fellow should 
have a chance to live and favors should not be given to 
others that will enable them to drive the little ones to the 
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wall. But, you say, that is business. We have had some 
business of that kind, and the men who have been practic- 
ing it are fearful of the law, and public opinion is holding 
them up to the scorn they deserve. 


IT DOES NOT FOLLOW 


that because certain things have been done in the past 
that they will always be done, especially if there is any 
question of their justice or equity. There is an innate 
sense of justice in the human heart that will insist on 
fair play. All we hope for may not come at once, but 
the questions are being agitated as never before, and our 
hope for justice and equity is in an aroused conscience. 
Evils that have been intrenched so strongly that men’s 
hearts failed them when they attempted to abate them are 
giving away and there is hope for all of us as we see 
them break down. That the retailer is always square, 
that the jobber is always fair, in their dealings I would 
not for a moment claim, but I think I see an improve- 
ment. 
RETAILERS ARE LEARNING THAT PRICE CUTTING 


is not the way to sell goods to get a profit, and they are 
learning also that competition is to be expected and that 
the man who sells the goods is the best salesman. There 
is a growing friendliness among retailers that is taking 
the place of the suspicious and envious feeling that retail- 
ers used to have toward each other. But we are not 
angels yet, and neither do I suppose are the jobbers, but 
we are learning, and that is the hope of the trade of the 
future. 

I do not want to believe that I am justified in doing 
wrong because some one else is doing so. I do not want 
to say that you had better get the beam out of your eye 
before you try to get the mote out of mine. Neither do 
I care to discuss the question of who is to blame. But I 
would like to put the past behind us and face the condi- 
tions of present business, and in a friendly conference 
see if there is not a solution that will be just and equita- 
ble for all of us. W. P. B. 


SYNDICATE BUYING FOR RETAIL 
MERCHANTS. 


FroM AN OHIO MERCHANT.—In regard to syndicate 
buying, while the proposition, as stated in the March 29 
issue of The Iron Age, looks plausible and enticing, I 
think there are many other conditions which would have 
a tendency to put the syndicate buying in a different 
light. At the present time the retailer’s greatest enemy 
is the catalogue house. At the same time, the general 
sentiment in a great many sections with the consumer 
is turning toward patronizing their home merchants, and 
this sentiment is growing largely among this class of 
people. The manufacturer, jobber and retailer have to 
a large extent co-operated in a systematic and aggres- 
sive campaign against this class of competition to such an 
extent that at the present time 97 pér cent. of the Hard- 
ware manufactured is marketed through the legitimate 
Hardware merchants. 

WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN. 


If the majority of retail Hardware dealers should 
adopt this plan of syndicate buying it would mean that 
the jobber would be obliged to dispose of his goods 
through a different channel from that used at the present 
time, and this necessarily would make him a strong com- 
petitor of every retail dealer in the country, as his goods 
would go direct to the consumer through the same chan- 
nel through which catalogue houses market their goods. 
This condition of things would be demoralizing to all kinds 
of lines of the retail business. If the average retail mer- 
chant would, at the present time, give more of his at- 
tention to the selection of his goods and the selling of 
them, and to the keeping of his store in a neat, at- 
tractive and up to date condition, paying less attention 
as to where he thought he could buy his goods the cheap- 
est, he would be far better off and his nightmare of the 
catalogue house would be a thing of the past. 

In summing up the whole matter, I think the best plan 
to follow is for the manufacturer, jobber and dealer to 
work together in a harmonious manner for the best in- 
terest of all concerned. 
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The Hardware Store of Neal & Brinker Company. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


ONTINUING the description begun in our last issue 

of the Hardware store of Neal & Brinker Com- 
pany, attention may again be called to the arrangement 
of the shelving, so as to give a uniform appearance, pleas- 
ing to the eye. As before stated, the outside ends of the 


ta 
a 
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Fig. 5.—Sample Board Fronting Compartment for Chisels, Green 
, Background Shaded, Bordcr Yellow, 


bins and compartments into which the lower ledges, 
shown in Fig. 8, are divided are fitted with flush sample 
boards, to which are attached samples of all the goods 
which the compartments contain. If, as is often the case, 
a compartment is occupied by a single drawer, plain, or 
divided into sections, as, for example, the bottom drawer 
in Fig. 8, no sample board is necessary, the drawer front 
serving the purpose equally well. In the same way 
samples are displayed on the front of the drawers and 
shelf boxes occupying the upper shelving, in which small- 
er and lighter goods are kept. All these sample boards, 
drawer fronts, &¢c., are covered with dark green paper 
having a narrow border of light yellow. The bright 
metal of the samples is 


WELL SET OFF 


by the green background, while the margin affords relief 
to the eye and assists in distinguishing the different sec- 
tions and groups of samples from the floor. This deco- 
rative scheme is illustrated by Fig. 5, showing a sample 


Vas 





Fig. 6.—Sample Boards of Angle Irons Held in Front of Bins by 
Hooks and Eyes. 


board of Chisels and Gouges, 8% x 30 inches, actual size, 
fronting a compartment filled with two sectional drawers, 
which will be illustrated and described in a later article. 
The green background is indicated by the shaded lines, 
the plain margin, of course, being the yellow border. The 
cut also shows the brass drawer pulls by which the board 
is put up or taken down and the two 14-inch wooden dow- 
els on the upper edge, which fit into sockets in the casing 
and hold the board in place. Where the samples are un- 
usually numerous and heavy, like the Angle Irons illus- 
trated in Fig. 6, so that they pull the board out of place, 
Brass Hooks and Eyes are used at the upper corners, as 
shown in the cut. The stock of Angle Irons is kept in 
bins behind the sample boards. In Fig. 7 we have a 


SECTION OF SIDE WALL 


running from floor to ceiling, showing the arrangement 
of drawers and shelf boxes of different sizes and propor- 
tions, ranging from 15 x 36 inches at the bottom to 3 x 


41% inches at the top. The large ledge drawers at the 
bottom are used for the accommodation of Wrenches, 
while goods above the ledge consist of Champion, Perfect 












Fig. 7.—Section of Shelviny, Showing Variety of Drawers and 
Shelf Bowes. 


Handle and Ratchet Screw Drivers, Automatic Drills, 
Spoke Shaves of various kinds, a large variety of Measur- 
ing Tapes and Brass and Iron Safety Chain, in the order 





Fig. 8.—Ledges Stepped to Facilitate Reaching Shelving. 


named. Every compartment, it should be remembered, 
presents a background of green with yellow border, as 
represented in Fig. 5. 
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THE LEDGES BELOW THE SHELVING 
are illustrated in Fig. 8, a side view being presented to 
show how they are stepped to facilitate reaching the 
goods on the shelves without employing the rolling store 
ladders. The depth of the drawers in the upper ledge is 
about 13 inches, lower ledges affording an increasing 
depth of 18, 24 and 26 inches, respectively. The rolling 
ladders, which, of course,"are necessary for reaching the 





Fig. 9.—Rolling Ladder Running on Ledge with Pulls for 
Operating It. 


highest shelves, are nicely set up to run on the second 
ledge rather than on the floor, so as to be entirely out of 
the way. This arrangement is illustrated in Fig. 9, which 
also shows the brass pulls fixed on the upright partitions 
of the shelving, by which a man on the ladder can con- 
veniently pull himself along. There are two rows of 
these pulls at different hights, so as to have them within 
reach from any part of the ladder. 
(To be continued.) 


—————»v_—-oe___—_—_ 


ORTON HILL. 


RTON HILL, who has acceptably represented the 
O Reading Hardware Company's large line on the 
road for over 30 years, has concluded to take a well- 
earned rest from the exactions of continuous traveling, 
having resigned his position with the Reading Company, 
April 1. Mr. Hill began traveling as a salesman for 
Brown, Hinman & Co., Columbus, Ohio, manufacturers 
of steel, in October, 1873, and so continued until Feb- 
ruary, 1876, when he took on the Reading Hardware 
Company's line, traveling for the two firms and selling 
both lines for a number of years, and until the Hardware 
portion increased, so that he ceased to represent Brown, 
Hinman & Co. and devoted his entire attention and time 
to the goods of the Reading concern. His territory in- 
cluded such cities as Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati and other im- 
portant towns. Mr. Hill still lives in Lowell, Mich., 
where he has lived all the years he represented the 
Reading Hardware Company and where he has for some 
years been president of the City Bank of Lowell, in which 
he owns a controlling interest. His geniality has won 
and retained host of friends, being respected for his 
straightforward and upright qualities and popular with 
the traveling fraternity in his territory as well as with 
his customers. In fraternal organizations he is well 
known as a Knight Templar and Shriner. In what will 
be still a busy and useful life, though no longer spent 
on the road, Mr. Hill will have the congratulations and 
good wishes of many friends. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, &c., 
for our catalogue department in New York; and at the 
same time to call our attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 


BEECH NOVELTY COMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio: Circu- 
lars referring to Beech Mop Wringers and Buckets, com- 
bined and improved Twentieth Century Washing Ma- 
chines. 


B. C. Mirtam & Son, Frankfort, Ky.: Catalogue of 
“ Frankfort, Kentucky,” Fishing Reels, with historical 
sketch, information as to care of Reels and testimonial 
letters. 

WILcox, CRITTENDEN & Co., Middletown, Conn.: Cat- 
alogue of Special Fittings for Launches and Motor Boats. 

TRIMONT Mrc. COMPANY, Roxbury, Mass.: 1906 cata- 
logue of Trimo Pipe Tools and Accessories, with report 
of mechanical tests made by the Ordnance Department of 
the United States Army at the Watertown Arsenal. 

METROPOLITAN ENGINEERING COMPANY, 27 Sixth ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Electric Sign catalogue No. 101, 
with article and table showing cost of operating various 
types; also March number of Bulletin. 

THEO. J. Ery Mra. Company, Girard, Pa.: Catalogue 
of Hardware and Wooden Ware Specialties, including 
Mops, Clothes and Towel Racks, Waffle Irons, Horse 
Pokes, Hay Knives, Saw Handles, &c. 

AcME Batt Beartna ComMpaNy, Chappaqua, N. Y.; 
Sales department with Smith and Hemenway: Company, 
296 Broadway, New York: Illustrated catalogue No. 7, 
describing in detail eight series of the powerful Acme 
Ball Bearing Jacks, weighing from 2 to 175 pounds 
each, lengths closed 5 to 36 inches, inclusive, and having 
a guaranteed lifting capacity of 2 to 45 tons, although 
greater weights have been raised. 

MarK Mra. Company, Chicago: Illustrated catalogue 
No. 9, of Drive Well Points, Well Strainers, Pump Cylin- 
ders and Leathers, Artesian and Tubular Well Cylinders, 
&e.; Pipe Cutters and Vises, Merchant Pipe, Casing and 
Tubing and Repairs. 


PULLMAN Mra. Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Circular 
illustrating Sash Balances, “oil Spring Curtain Rods, 
Ventilating Sash Locks, Sliding Window Screen Springs, 
Automatic Window Ventilators, Spring Door Holders, 
Spring Floor Hinges, Sash Cord, Chain and Ribbon, Wire, 
Ribbon and Weight Attachments, Coil Door Springs, 
Fneumatic Screen Door Checks, Steel Sash Pwleys, Gar- 
ment Hangers, Rods and Loops. 

TEMPLETON, KENLY & Co., Chicago: Illustrated cata- 
logue of Simplex Car and Track Jacks. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELEctrIc & Mre. Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: Handsome illustrated catalogue of Westinghouse 
Electric Desk, Bracket and Ceiling Fans and parts. 


Oun10 Toot Company, Columbus, Ohio, and Auburn, 
N. Y.: Illustrated catalogue and price-list No. 22, re 
ferring to Planes, Chisels, Auger Bits, Drawing Knives, 
Handles, Bench Screws and other Wood and Edge Tools. 


AMERICAN LAvA CoMPpANY, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Cards 
referring to the Alco Acetylene Burner and Tale Foundry 
Facing. 

——_—_2>-e—___ 


REFERRED TO OUR READERS. 


System For Hanpiine Orpers.—A correspondent of 
The Iron Age writes inquiring with regard to some sys- 
tem of handling retail orders to be delivered and charged. 
For instance, suppose an order comprising several items 
is left with a clerk with instructions to deliver next day. 
How should entry be made and how should it be followed 
up? Can an ordinary order book be depended upon or is 
there some more modern and systematic method compris- 
ink carbon sheets or the like? Perhaps some of our read- 
ers will give us the benefit of their ideas and practical 
experience. 
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F. E MUZZY ON PARCELS POST. 


N interesting address was delivered by F. E. Muzzy 

of the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee 

falls, Mass., before the Springfield Board of Trade, 

Springfield, Mass., on the 2th ult. The subject was 

* Parcels Post” and Mr. Muzzy made a vigorous argu- 

ment in opposition to the measure. We make the follow- 
ing extracts from his address: 

I am opposing this measure not from a selfish busi- 
ness standpoint, for if the proposed Hearst bill should 
become a law and 11 pounds could be sent to any part 
of the United States for 25 cents we could more profit 
ably sell our firearms direct to the consumer delivered 
and at a lower price than we now do through the jobbers 
and retailers, but it would mean an entire change of our 
business methods, increasing our office force from 45, our 
present number, to at least 500, and the changes would 
be so radical we are loath to even contemplate them. 

The proposed bill to carry merchandise at a rate noted 
above—11 pounds for 25 cents—would drive at least one- 
half of the retail merchants in the small cities, towns 
and villages out of business within ten years and cen 
tralize the population in the now overcrowded large 
cities, a menace to our nation, which our President has 
referred to in no uncertain terms, sounding an alarm 
that we all should heed. 


IT IS FALLACY TO THINK 


for a moment the proposed bill would help the small 
merchants. The only protection they have to-day on 
many goods is the differential between freight and ex 
press. If the consumer can get packages delivered at 
his door in small lots at a less rate per pound that the 
merchants can get deliveries by the ton, then the small 
merchant is down and out, for the large distributers will 
spring up in every large city and be able to sell at 
practically the small merchant’s cost and deliver the 
goods as cheap 1000 miles away as the local merchant 
can 3 miles from home by the proposed parcels post. 

The farmer depends on the local merchants to take 
his produce. He never can profitably send at different 
seasons to distant markets a dozen eggs, a few pounds 
of butter, some lard, a pig, a calf, a cow, a load of grain, 
a chicken, a few vegetables and the 101 things he de- 
pends on his local merchant to sell for him’or exchange 
for merchandise. A farmer’s market gone, what does it 
profit him if he can buy his merchandise in a distant 
city at a slightly lower price? 

How can the same business man expect the Govern- 
ment to do work at a loss to favor a certain few or even 
the many? Is it a reasonable common sense proposition 
to require the Government to carry 11 pounds of mer- 
chandise 3000 miles at the same rate that it would charge 
for carrying this same package only 3 miles? Would 
it not be just as reasonable for a clothing merchant 
to mark his $5, $10, $15, $20, $25 and $30 suits all to 
sell at $15 and expect an average profit? 

We all know it costs the Government on an average 
7 cents per pound to carry mail. Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that by increasing the quantity the cost would be 
reduced two-thirds or to approximately 2 cents per 
pound? Is it not common sense that the Government 
should charge at least actual cost for service rendered? 

THERE IS NOW A DEFICIT 


of practically $15,000,000 annually in the Post Office De- 
partment, and this is due wholly to favors extended to 
publishers, and the rate of 1 cent per pound extended to 
them, originally intended for educational media, has been 
so grossly abused and taken advantage of that it is time 
the Government should receive actual cost for doing this 
work. 

The low second-class rate, originally intended to im- 
prove educational conditions among the poorer classes, 
and especially those living far from towns and cities, by 
making a low rate to publishers on newspapers and pe- 
riodicals that it was supposed would be educational 
media—of great value to the reading public—has been 
taken advantage of by a class of publishers who flood 
the country with matter of all kinds, such as gift 
schemes, obscene pictures and literature, patent medi- 
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cines for private diseases and nostrums of all kinds, 
working serious injury to mind and body of the very 
people the measure was intended to benefit. 

The Government is now carrying nearly 350,000 tons 
of publishers’ mail at a loss of practically $50,000,000 
annually, and if the Postal Progress Reform League is so 
eager to do good for the people of this nation, why, in- 
stead of trying to plunge into deeper troubles, not pro- 
pose some way to wipe out this deficit and give us a 1- 
cent postal rate on first-class mail, which now costs us 
about $2 per pound for the carrying, or a profit nearly 
30 times the actual cost to the Government. 


OUR PARCELS POST ADVOCATES 


cite foreign countries to prove what a grand thing the 
proposed bill would be for this country, but they fail to 
state that in the United States the average haul of a 
letter or parcel is 442 miles, in England 40 miles; that the 
population in the United States is approximately 25 to 
the square mile, and in England about 500; that in the 
United States in 1903 we had 507.774 miles of mail routes 
and England 4300 In 1908 the United States, with 
nearly 30 times the railroad mileage of England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales, only carried one-half the num- 
ber of passengers as did the latter, making a difference 


per mile of 60 times, hence comparing foreign countries to» 


our own on parcels post matters is like comparing 2 
Stevens target rifle with a bow and arrow, and for any 
one to make unjust comparisons or unfair statements 
regarding a subject as vital as this should prove conelu- 
sively that he is sadly lacking in honest facts and his 
owh arguments should condemn him. And when such a 
person tells you that he has the good of this country 
or its people at heart you feel that he is preaching both 
hypocrisy and sophistry. 

If they honestly desire to do this people and our na- 
tion good, let them work for a 1 cent per ounce first-class 
rate, at least a 7 cents per pound second-class rate and 
a way to make the rural delivery routes self sustaining, 
which were inaugurated in 1892 with an innocent $10,000 
amendment tacked on to the appropriation bill. 

rHE PRESENT POSTAL LAWS 

are by no means perfect, but let us try when changes 
are made to strive for such changes as will work the 
greatest good for the greatest number and not for the 
betterment of the few to the detriment of the many. We 
may often differ in our ideas, but we should respect 
every one who is honest in his statements and fair in 
his arguments. As the present postal rates at 1 cent 
per pound on second-class matter have practically driven 
the old-time book store out of business, so would the 
proposed carrying of merchandise by the Government at 
a loss ruin the country merchants, one of the mainstays 
of our national prosperity. 

Let us seriously reason together, for we are all vitally 
interested in questions that have so great a bearing on 
the prosperity of our nation. We should all work to- 
gether for the repeal of the unjust laws and the enact- 
ment of the just and the prevention of new measures 
that would be a blot on the statute beoks. To me the 
proposed parcels post bill appears unfair, unjust, unrea- 
sonable and a decided menace to the prosperity of our 


people as a whole. 
a - e____——_- 


GILBERT & BENNETT MFG. COMPANY. 


HERE was a meeting of the directorate of the Gilbert 
. & Bennett Mfg. Company at their offices in George- 
town, Conn., April 2, when a number of vacancies in the 
executive staff, resulting from the recent death of Edwin 
Gilbert. were filled. Major David H. Miller, who has 
been closely identified with the company for over 50 
vears and for some years its vice-president and treasurer, 
was chosen president to succeed Mr. Gilbert. Samuel If. 
Miller was elected vice-president and William H. Hunter, 
who has been connected with the company for over ten 
years, was selected to fill a vacancy in the Board of 
Directors. 

Fiedtke Bros. Company, Toledo, Ohio, is adding a 
Hardware department to its other lines of merchandise. 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


A SUCCESSFUL PREMIUM SYSTEM. 


HE premium system of wages has not yet obtained 
7 great vogue in the United States, though in Eng- 
land it has been adopted by many manufacturers who 
find its workings most satisfactory. It combines advan- 
tages of the hourly wage and the piece work system. It 
is similar to profit sharing, the principal difference being 
that the workman receives his profit at the end of the 
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paid in addition to his wages a premium of 10 cents an 
hour for each hour saved. This amount is larger than 
is usually paid, but is taken in the illustration as easy 
to reckon with. If the workman reduces the time an 
hour, that time represents in money value a gross saving 
of 30 cents. Of this amount 10 cents goes to the work- 
man, 20 cents to the employer. In other words, the man’s 
wages go up and the cost of production goes down. 
Mr. Alvord’s Table. 

Mr. Alvord has prepared a table based on this hypo- 
thetical scale to illustrate the theory which he has put 
into practice. In it is demonstrated the important bear- 
ing which the burden or general expense has on the cost 
system under the premium plan of wages. The method of 
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week instead of at the end of the year. An excellent 
illustration of the working of the system is found at the 
shops of the Worcester Loom Company, Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of looms, where it has been used for several 
years in a considerable part of the production, though 
not to the exclusion of day labor. 

In considering the system as adapted by Clinton Al- 
vord, president and treasurer of the company, it may 
be advisable to take up 

The General Theory 

of premiums. The daily wage and the piece work systems 
are familiar to all manufacturers. The premium system 
is not understood by many; in fact, it is misunderstood. 
We will suppose that day wages have been paid and a 
premium system is to be established. The workman con- 
tinues to receive his old daily wage rate, and is told that 
if he will reduce the time taken to accomplish certain 
work he will receive in addition to his regular wages a 
premium for all time saved over an arbitrary time set 
by his employer for the work. The premium per hour 
must always be 


Less Than the Hourly Wage, 


this being the essential principle of the system, because 
the money saved must not all go to the workman, the 
employer taking his share. Usually the workman gets 
one-third and the employer two-thirds of the saving. To 
illustrate the point, we will presume that a workman is 
paid $3 a day in regular wages, and produces one piece 
of a kind in a day of ten hours. He is told that he will 
continue to be paid his $3 a day, and that if he will reduce 
the time taken to do the work on the piece he will be 


Fig. 1.—Blue Print Chart Giving Directions for Job. 


ascertaining this burden per productive hour is treated 
of later in this article. The table is as follows: 


Table Showing the Relation of the Burden or General Expense 

Under the Premium Plan of Wages. 

Total Workman’s 

cost earnings Burden 
Time Wages _ of work. per hour. at Per- 
con- per Pre- Columns Columns 16 cents Total centage 
sumed. piece. mium. 2and3. 4and1.perhour. cost. saved. 
10 h’'rs. $3.00 $0.10 $3.00 $0.30 $1.60 $4.60 0% 


9..... 2 10 2.80 311 1.44 4.24 %7.8% 
6..... 3 .20 2.60 -325 1.28 3.88 12.6% 
Beacas 2.10 30 2.40 -343 1.12 3.52 23.5 % 
Bi nnws 1.80 40 2.20 .366 96 3.16 31.3% 
G..c06 1.50 -50 2.00 .400 -80 2.80 39.12 % 


Thus, when the time of production of the piece work 
has been reduced to five hours the total wage cost has 
been decreased one-third and the man’s wages have been 
increased one-third. The employer makes the additional 
gain due to the increased production of his plant, which 
reduces the burden cost, but the piece work system pro- 
duces the same saving in this respect. As to the premium 
rate, some shops divide the money saved, others give a 
fixed percentage of the wage saved, say 40 or 50 per cent. 
The simpler plan and that adopted by Mr. Alvord is to 
establish a 


Flat Rate Per Hour, 


the figure being 7 cents, which he considers high enough 
to produce results. To quote Mr. Alvord as to the rate 
of premium: “The rate is the first thing to be deter- 
mined. Pay what is necessary in order to get what is 
fvanted, but pay no more. We must offer an inducement 
large enough to encourage the workman to gain it. If 
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the time limit is too low he will not try for it; if it is too 
high you are throwing away money. Never cut the time 
limit unless the system of doing the work is changed. 
If a piece of work has been done in a boring mill with 
one tool and a new and improved double tool boring mill 
is installed, the time should be changed, but care should 
be taken to allow the workman to make more money on 
the new machine than on the old. To cut the time or 
rate is to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. The 
premium plan does not prevent rate cutting, but it makes 
it unnecessary and unprofitable.” 
It is frequently doubted that the 


THE 


Workman Can Cut Large Slices 


from the time required under day work to accomplish a 
certain piece of work, provided his superintendent and 
foreman know their business, and criticism is made by 
employers that a time limit for work which the workman 
can cut in three should never be set. The pride of su- 
perintendents and foremen is sometimes hurt when they 
see the result of ambition on the work of men performing 
tasks which are familiar to the shop. This ambition need 
never be chilled by cuts which constitute the real weak- 
ness of the piece system. A friend of Mr. Alvord, a tool 
maker, visited his shop. A workman was doing a job of 
drilling and counterboring. A hub had cored bosses with 
holes for six arms, and he must drill and ream the holes 
1% inch and counterbore the ends of the bosses. The 
friend looked the job over and gave it as his opinion that 
two hours was good time for the work. The first time 
the job was done it occupied 2 hours and 24 minutes, 
when four hubs were run through. The first premium 


Order No.__40__ Job No.2. 2 


Started Left off 
Month Day , Hour Month Day 
Jan, 9 |38.20 


Quantity Piece No. 





Workman _ L.A.Raymond 19 
T. hs.wk. 
Hours all.one pe. 


Hour Rate 5c 


Total hrs.ail. 
Hours saved 
Prem.per hour — 
Prem.earned 


Total 


Cost one piece _ 0.129 


No.of Machines Operated 


Foreman Remarks 


PREMIUMS PAID ONLY ON WORK SATISFACTORY TO THE INSPECTOR 


Fig. 2.—Workman’s Premium Time Card. 


time was 54 minutes and the time when the friend saw 
the work done it had dropped to 46 minutes, and since 
then it has been lowered to 39 minutes, when eight hubs 
were run through. 


Another Example. 


A shaft 4 inches in diameter, 7 feet 3% inches long, of 
soft steel, weighs 326 pounds in the rough, and 98 pounds 
of metal had to be removed. There were several microm- 
eter fits. When Mr. Alvord insisted that this work could 
be finished, exclusive of cutting off and centering in 10 
hours, no one agreed with the assertion. The foreman 
argued that possibly it could be done in 12 hours. A 
time limit of 13 hours was set for the premium basis. 
The first man given the job wanted 20 hours, and gave 
up his place rather than attempt the task set for him. 
The first premium time was 9% hours, and it dropped 
by degrees to 7% hours, and by encouragement to 6% 
hours, which was a record for several months. The fore- 
man became disgusted when the time went back to 8% 
hours. and by broader cuts the last four shafts were 
reduced in time to 6 and then to 5% hours. 


An Important Factor 


in the premium system is the foreman. It pays to enlist 
his assistance by giving him a percentage of the earnings 
of his men. He can grind the tools, get up new and im- 
proved tools and fixtures, and help in other ways. In the 
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Worcester Loom Company's shops the foreman receives a 
sum equal to 10 per cent. of what his men make by 
premiums. An all-important element in the premium sys- 
tem is 


A Good Cost System. 


A cost system once established, the inauguration of the 
premium system is not a complicated or difficult matter. 
Mr. Alvord’s cost system is a simple one, and is said to 
be entirely satisfactory in its workings and its accuracy. 
Every piece of work has its chart, shown in Fig. 1, which 
is given out, in blue print, whenever a lot is to be man- 
ufactured. The chart contains specific directions as to 
operations, including machine to be used, fixtures, feed 
and revolutions per minute. The operations are sepa- 
rated, each having its designating letter. In addition, a 
general letter Z is employed for keeping account of any 
unusual cost which may enter into the production of 
the piece. 


A Premium Time Card, 


Fig. 2, is issued to a workman for every operation to 
be performed—that is, for each letter on the chart. Care 
is taken to give as little clerical work as possible to the 
foreman and workman. The latter puts down his time 
on the time card, subject to verification by the foreman. 
The foreman must see to it that the order number, piece 
number, letter designating the operation or job, the num- 
ber of pieces to be run through, and the name or number 
of the workman are inserted in their respective places on 
the time card. The cost clerk fills out the workman’s 
hourly wage rate, the hours allowed for one piece, the 
total hours allowed, the premium per hour, the hours 
saved, the premium earned, the total labor cost and the 
cost per piece. An examination of this card, which is 
one actually obtained in the process of business, reveals 
the fact that the workman saved 4 hours, 35 minutes of 
the time allowed, accomplishing the task in 7 hours, 20 
minutes. He earned 32 cents at 7 cents an hour premium 
above his hourly wages. 

This card is not returned to the office until the job 
has been finished and the work inspected and accepted. 
It might happen that it was not turned in at the end of 
the week, but this would not interfere with the making 
up of the payroll. The company holds back one week’s 
pay, and the clerk in charge of the payroll would rarely 
have to go into the shop to procure from the foreman the 
workman’s time for the previous week because the job 
had not been completed and the card had not been re- 
turned to the office. 

(To be continued.) 


— ~--e—____. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Moore Electric Daylight. 


The Moore Electric Tube Light is one of the latest 
methods employed for lighting offices, stores, factories, 
show windows, halls, churches, libraries, theatres, steam- 
ships, &c., especially where a large volume of soft light 
is desired, which, however, can be regulated from a faint 
glow to 20 or more candle-power per foot, the latter pro- 
ducing an extremely brilliant illumination. The Moore 
loop tube system of the Moore Electrical Company, 52 
Lawrenee street, Newark, N. J., is the result of an elec- 
tric current being conducted inside of a glass tube by a 
very small quantity of a nonmetallic gas. The apparatus 
for this system consists of the tube and a small terminal 
box securely enclosing both é@nds of the tube with a 
potential raising transformer. The size of the tube can 
be varied in diameter from a fraction of an inch to 
several inches, and in length from a few inches to hun- 
dreds of feet, in which instance the tubes are put to- 
gether on the premises and bent to any shape desired. 
An installation in an average store, for example, consists 
of a continuous glass tube, about the size of the wrist, 
placed on the four walls at about the hight of the picture 
molding and therefore out of the direct line of vision. 
An alternating current from street mains, ordinarily used 
for incandescent lamps, operates this electric tube light, 
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or when direct current is the source a dynamotor is 
utilized. The maintenance cost of any individual tube or 
lamp depends not only on its length, but also on the color 
used, because different gases or vapors vary in their 
spectrums and also in their efficiency. Cardinal features 
of this light are its mellowness and uniformity and the 
fact that it can be stared at without dazzling the in- 
dividual. Very little wiring being necessary eliminates, 
the company says, about 90 per cent. of the danger inci- 
dental to concealed wiring. The heat from this light is 
said to be a negligible quantity and the color can be made 
anything desired, from a duplication of average natural 
light to the special tints most suitable for photographic 
purposes, or signs and spectacular lighting. Portable 
forms are used for windows, artificial skylights, adver- 
tising signs and other situations requiring special treat- 
ment, 









































Tap Wrench and Hand Vise. 


M. W. Robinson Company, 79 Chambers street, New 
York, manufacturer of mechanics’ fine tools for wood and 
metals, has just added the Robinson No. 10 tap wrench 
and the Rollis hand vise to its line. The tap wrench is 
made of polished steel, with fixed, round T-handle, the 
handle being 7-32 x 4 inches. The one-piece shank, 
1%, x 2% inches, is threaded for 5 inch for the knurled 
steel sleeve, which is % inch outer diameter, so that the 
shanks of small taps to 4 inch diameter are gripped se- 
curely as the sleeve is rotated against the four one-piece 
jaws or chuck. The Rollis hand vise is a useful tool, 
capable of being sold at a moderate price. It is 6 inches 
long over all, having .a hardwood brass ferruled handle 
3%, inches long and 1% inches greatest diameter, in 
shellac natural finish. The jaws and side wing nut are 
steel castings, oil finished, the top and sides of the jaws 
being polished. The wing nut for tightening jaws moves 
on a \%-inch partly threaded rod fixed permanently in 
the sliding jaw, the latter traveling back and forth on an 
upper plain steel rod 3-16 x 15¢ inches in stationary jaw, 
which, with an additional grooved bearing at base of 
sliding jaws, prevents lateral motion. The jaws them- 
selves are 1144 inches wide, and in one there is a small 
half diamond notch to better hold a round pin or other 
piece of metal being worked. 


Atlas Bolt and Screw Company. 

Atlas Bolt & Screw Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is now 
prepared to furnish the trade with a line of standard size 
washers for bolts up to and including 1% inch diameter. 
The company states that it will carry these goods in 
stock so as to ship all orders promptly on receipt. 


2 o___—— 


Concave and Convex Gauge. 


A tool of obvious utility is being put on the market 
by Patterson, Gottfried & ITunter, 146-150 Centre street, 





Concave and Conver Gauge. 


New York. 


IRON AGE 


It consists of eight tempered steel gauges 
measuring from %& to 1 inch wide, held together by a 
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central rivet, as shown in the accompanying cut. One 
end of each gauge is accurately ground to measure a 
concave circle, the diameter of which is stamped upon 
it, while the other end measures the convex are of the 
same size circle. The makers state that this tool serves 
as a guide for turning work accurately in a lathe and 
enables a workman to make absolute duplicates. They 
refer to it as essential to pattern makers and suggest 
that other uses will occur to machinists, as, for example, 
grinding round nose tools. 
————»—-—-e—_____- 


Fox Improved Square and Miter. 








The Fox adjustable square and miter, with sliding 
blade, shown in the accompanying cuts, is the product of 
Philo L. Fox, 432 William street, Bridgeport, Conn. As 





Fig. 1.—Square Miter and Bench Square. 


described by the manufacturer the stock or handle is 
made of best gray iron, japanned, the blade of polished 
steel and the tool, though light, is durable and fully war- 





Fig. 2.—Square and Miter Adjusted to 8 Inches. 


ranted. Its advantage lies in the fact that the miter 
blade is so placed at one end of the handle that it forms 
a complete square and bench square without a single 
change, as shown in Fig. 1. Fig. 2 indicates the adjust- 





Fig. 3.—-Miter Square with Sliding Blade. 


ment of the sliding blade, which runs from 5 to 8 inches, 
making a full set of squares in one. The long or square 
blade can also be adjusted in place of the short blade, 
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thereby affording a miter square with sliding blade, as 
shown in Fig. 3. The tool can be used for laying off 
miters up to 10 inches, as well as for outside and inside 
miters. 

—_—___.¢6-——_—_—___. 


Double Acting Pump with Expansion Plunger 
in Upper Cylinder, Fig. 380. 


The accompanying cut Porter’s 380 
double acting pump, with new expansion plunger in 
upper cylinder. It is explained that when the leather 
in the upper cylinder of a double acting pump becomes 


represents Fig. 
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without removing the pump or any part thereof, a mat- 
ter of great importance. The adjusting nut, it will be 
noticed, is located at the top of the plunger rod. This 


attached to all double acting pumps 
made by the J. E. Porter Company, Ottawa, IIL, whether 
with hand top or wind mill top. 


new device is now 


—_——_ --@____—__ 


Pullman Screen Spring. 


Pullman Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y., is offering 


the spring for sliding window screens shown herewith. 
It is a 


high grade flat spring made from best quality 





Pullman Screen 


worn or from other causes does not hug the wall of the 
cylinder tightly the cylinder leaks, the overflow running 
back into the well, thereby materially decreasing the flow 


of water from the spout. By the use of this expanding 


device this difficulty is said to be entirely overcome by 
up: 


simply turning the adjusting nut this forces the 
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Double Acting Pump with Expansion in Upper Cylinder, Fig. 380. 


%-inch pipe, which incases the rod, down against the 
plunger, the lower part of which is a metal cone, and 
against which the rubber expander is pressed, forcing 
the leather uniformly against the walls of the cylinder. 
The amount of expansion is entirely under the control 
of the operator, being regulated above the platform and 


Spring 


tempered Bessemer steel and is 5 inches long and 4 inch 
wide. It 
side of screens, to hold them at any desired point, but 
still permitting freely and readily 
It is explained that one or two springs may be used as 


is designed to be placed out of sight in the 


them to be moved. 
desired, but that one is sufficient for small screens, 


+ 


Pneumatic Gas Lighter. 


The Pneumatic Lighting Company, 150 Nassau 
street, New York, has put on the market the Pneumatic 
This constructive principle 








Gas 


gas lighter here illustrated. 
enables an individual to control any number of lights in a 
room or building by means of a single push button, and 
if required the same group of lights can be controlled 
from other push buttons placed anywhere else, while the 
lights in the system can be ignited or extinguished simul- 
taneously or individually by merely pushing or pulling the 
push button more or less. In this apparatus there are but 
two moving parts, the piston in the push button or pump 
end the valve in the lighter, the latter being a section 


of brass rod about 3-16 inch diameter and about 1 inch 





Pia. 1 Incandescent Burners. 


Lighter for 


Pneumatic Gas 


The push button or pump has a mahogany finish 
with a nickeled 


compresses or e@X- 


long. 


wood base and button in connection 


brass piston, a movement of which 
hausts the air in flexible and ductile brass tubing only 
5-64 inch like small insulated 
electrical wire, can be run and stapled inconspicuously or 
entirely hidden. In installing the push button the outer 
portion is unscrewed from the base so that the latter can 


be screwed securely in position, after which the remain- 


outside diameter, which, 


ing section can be replaced. 
the neat little pumps can be placed at convenient points 
by using small connections for this purpose up to six-way 
connections, inclusive. Thus any light or group of lights 


If necessary two or more of 
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within the capacity of the several sizes of pumps cap 
be ignited or extinguished simultaneously or in consecu- 
tive order according to the delicacy of pull or push, one 
pull lighting all, for example, while a fraction of the 
same travel would light or extinguish each in order ac- 
cording to distance of burner from button, the impulse to 
reciprocating piston valve in lighter being governed by 
the compression or exhaustion of air in the tubing. As 





Fig. 2.—Lighter and Burner Combined, Sectional View, 

the button is moved so is the valve piston, which allows 
gas to pass either into the small pilot tube or into the 
larger gas way to feed the larger flame. Some of the 
advantages claimed by the manufacturer for this con- 
struction are the minimizing of danger from fire near 
eurtains, draperies and other inflammable materials by 
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the non-use of matches, the great saving in incandescent 
mantles and the ease and rapidity with which a light can 
be safely obtained. As the small pilot light, using but 
about 1 cent’s worth of gas per month, burned all the 
time, is in the center of the mantle and the 
burner, there is not the usual explosion so destructive to 
mantles, as the fast flow of gas is ignited by it be- 
fore enough has accumulated in the mantle to affect it 
injuriously. In this system the reciprocating piston in 
lighting attachment is grooved at right angles with its 
length, which permits of its being reversed, one result of 
which is that the burners can be so arranged in different 
rooms that a pull simultaneously extinguishes one or more 
lights in one room and ignites one or more somewhere 
else if desired. There are also two screw caps, so that 
the rod piston can be pushed out if from a poor quality 
of gas it become clogged. The lighter will work with any 
kind of illuminating gas. The type A lighter for indoor 
use only is adaptable for any style of incandescent gas 
light burner, including inverted types. .Type B is for any 
style of noncarbonizing acetylene burner. The company 
issues a pamphlet of detailed instructions for installing 
the device which is fully illustrated and contains dia- 
grammatic plans for installing lights in groups of one to 
five, inclusive. Where the installation is by the company’s 


close to 
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own force the working parts are guaranteed indefinitely 


and replaced gratuitously if necessary. Pumps having 
capacities up to three, five and seven lights, respectively, 
can be supplied regularly, those of greater capacity be- 
ing furnished to order. Wire is obtainable in coils up to 
300 feet in one piece, and even longer, either in plain 
brass, nickeled finish or cotton covered similar to insul- 
ated electrical wire. Other accessories available are two, 
three, four, five and six way connections, cones, nuts and 
washers for locating pumps at convenient points in a 





Fig. 3.—Pneumatic Gas Lighter or Attachment, Proper. 


single group, according to the wishes of the individual. 
This device can be installed by any layman possessed of 
enough mechanical skill to avoid kinking or closing the 
tubing by making a careless right angle turn or driving 
a staple on tubing too tight. For jointed wall brackets 
in kitchen, cellar, storeroom, &c., one or two small coils 
will permit of its being turned without injury to air duct. 


——_9--e————_——_- 


Niagara Beaters. 


Cc. K. Hutchins Company, Buffalo, N. Y., represented 
in New York by the Bridgeport Wire Goods Company, 
82 West Broadway, has recently put on the market the 
No. 8 Niagara carpet beater and the No. 9 Niagara beater 
for light articles, both of which are illustrated herewith. 





“THE NIAGARA” 





Fig. 1.—Niagara Carpet Beater No, 8. 


The carpet beater shown in Fig. 1 is made with a var- 
nished hardwood handle, around one end of which are 
coiled and wedged two strong steel coppered wires 5-32 
inch in diameter. With the larger wire for a framework, 
smaller wire about 1-32 inch in diameter is coiled in 44-inch 
diameters, so that in the process of beating there is a 





Fiy. 2.—Niagara Beater No. 9, for Light Articles, 


flexibility and springiness throughout the operation. The 
diameter of the beating surface is 9 inches, and all of 
the beater to and including the twist of the heavy wires 
is retinned after the article is made. The No. 9 beater, 
Fig. 2, is lighter in every way, although made in much 
the same ‘general manner, being 20 inches long over all 
and retinned to the twist of the two main wires. 
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Diaphragm Force Pump. stroke. The suction and discharge connections are 3 
inches in diameter. 
The Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., is a 


placing on the market a diaphragm force pump, shown 
herewith. It is designed especially for pumping out 
cesspools, vaults, sewers, &c., or for moving any semi- 
liquid matter in such a manner as to be perfectly sani- 
tary and odorless. The pump is also designed for water 
companies in testing mains, as well as for use in sinking 


Heavy. Barn, Warehouse and Fire Door Hanger 


The main frame of the hanger shown in the acvoin- 
panying cut is made of one piece of heavy plate steel and 
is long enough to give a good bearing on the door. The 
wheels are extra heavy, semisteel castings. carefully 
centered and bored, and are provided with hard steel 
roller bearings and washers to make them antifriction 
on any length of run. The guard is adjustable to any 


ELA 


BULLDOG 





Diaphragm Force Pump. 


poles and piles in sandy localities for weirs, fish nets, 
wharves and cofferdams. For this purpose 10 feet of 
suction and 25 feet of discharge hose are required. The 
discharge hose is coupled to 8 feet of galvanized iron 
pipe, which is secured by staples to the pole, pile or plank 
to be sunk, the sinking being referred to as rapid. A Heavy Barn, Warehouse and Fire Door Hanger. 
rubber diaphragm in the pump, with special valve, acts 

as plunger. The valve seat is of bronze. The inclined width of track and is to prevent the hanger from jump- 
rubber faced suction valve is alluded to as offering the ing the track. The hanger is made by the Griffin Mfg. 
least obstruction to passage of matter. The levers are Company, Erie, Pa., and is designed especially for use 
wrought iron and reversible. The stroke is short and with the Erie King track made by the company, but also 
operates easily. The pump has a convenient hand hole can be used with the common hinge hanger track. The 
for getting at the interior without removing the air hanger is furnished in hard, black baking enamel finish 
chamber, and has a capacity of 1% gallons for each and is packed one-half dozen pairs in a case. 





PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS — 


































= i ate # Db 
Animal, Fish and Vege ; Miscellaneous Blue, Ultramarine,.............. 13 @16 loon, Cum 
able ils— 2 gal 3arytes: Brown, Vandyke.............0- ll @i4 - ee ney sooseanousouyentts 
Linseed, City, raw...........-- a ere White, Foreign...... # ton $17.50@19.00 | Green, Chrome..............-...12 @I6 Blue, Celestial.........+++++++++- 4 
tied City, Saibd.........8 Ot Amer. floated........@ ton 18.00@19,00 | Green, Paris............00.e.20008 @2 tty ‘ore ERT SFOS SUSE NESE ESS : 
Linaced’ State and West'n raw.30 @40 Off color, No. 2.....@ ton 13.50@15.00 | Sienna, Raw...............00000 1S IS | SRO, EMRE n 1.00 econ serene: 
Tinessd, raw Calcutta seed..... G65 Chalk, in bulk......... @ ton 3.00@ 3.25 | Sienna, Burnt.......-..-..------ 2 @l5 Se See er es SeetoNases 
Lard, Extra Prime, Winter... 70 @71_ | Chalk, in bbls....... # 100 OFS | Crasher, HW. 02. <cccccsccesoses | RRC, RRME.....-2 02-10 +0nc0es af 
Lard. fextra No. 1 18 (@49 China Clay, English... ton 12.00@11. 00 | Umber. Burnt........ tl @14 panes ogggy Me 0 same 
MAES, THES NO, Beoccereersoses 9 | Cobalt, Oxide......... # 100 Th 2.50@ 2.60 See. Serene Caner esas 
Lard, No, de on iersresisee 1 2 OU Whiting, Common... 100  .43@ 48 White Lead, Zinc, &c.— Tp | Gteen,, Chrome, pure......-.-. 
. aa. « aa P - hiting, Gilders...... #2 100b .O@ .55 . ¢ 93 eg > bbls 
Cofton-seed, Summer Yellow, .4@s5 | Whiting, Ex. Gilders.® 100% ‘s5@ ‘60 | Lead, English white, in Oil.. 94@ 9% Lats SO or OEE. =. seeeeeee oe ¢ 
ETIME «.--005 se neeeeneees etn eee 7 : Lead. Amit i ite in Ul “a Oo ci han 900 ID.......06 «- 
Ouspee-o8 a, Summer Yellow, @ Putty, Commercial-—¥ 100 » Lots of 500 tb or over. - @T% | Litharge, American, bbls...... .. @ T™% 
) BOOS. cseceeereveeee o* ee *S5 a i l 4 
Sperm, r ‘rude oacescccscs 2 @53 In. bladders... ccccccccocses $1.70 @1.85 soe wae -~ &. at @ 6% one asses Y too Se 
ipeun, Matenl tickee........... &.. | te Bebe or tube............ [oie ith Goes inal a ee lee fe ene Tae me 
. 2 . 9 ex fo On sead, ~ - ener, PTOTICD. ceccececceeeeseeee ? 
PS erm, enenes what En ecdeee ss @.. = tne “5 » esas ae e190 pails, add to keg price........@ %]|Qcher. Foreign Golden......... 3 a4 
— a a wk oeuged Po Cs Spirits T § “ti - 4 . Lead. Ww _ = = 12% bb tin @1 Orange Mineral, English...... 10 @i2z 
re . eac e 1LeP.. 666. a ri r — . pauls, ad o eg price... oe © ange - Prenct ~ 
Tallow, Prime Lackostsastevebdend 51 @53 eo sn cone Pr _ Lead. wae. m, ott. 1 to 5 ib 3 p 7° Mineral oo eas rr 
DN Te a el (a32 WIS... +. ceveeeccesecceees 0S @ 2 ass'ted tins, ac to keg price .. @1% = 2 re ’ ern ¢, 
Whale, Natural Winter........38 @4l In machine DbIS....+.+++++++++- 68'4@69 Lead, American. Terms: For lots 12 Red tia erat a= so * 
Whale. Bleached Winter......40 @42 Glee— a tons and over Ke rebate; and 2% for | Req Indian, ee 
=xt Zleached Winter........ 44 @46 cash if paid in 15 davs from date o ae ee . 7 
Sieakaden Boome. Btrained...26 @29 | Cabinet ...........scccscesceeeees ll @15 invoice; for lots of 500 Ibs. and over | Red: muscan, Bnalish: -3 =e 
Menhaden, Light, Strained....27 @30 Common Bone......+ 7 @9 2% for cash if paid in 15 days from pee Gan _ a8 “T6i ) Th § ra ors 
Menhaden, Bleached, Winter. .32 @33 Extra White......... ---18 @%4 date of invoice, for lots of less than | Red’ Vooution E in. 100 Ib $self 
Menhaden, Ex-Bid.,’ Winter...34 @35 | loot Stock. White... vl @4 | _ 500 Ibs. net om | senna. Ital English 100 $1 sa. T 
. , Southe a. Foot Stock, Brown.. "a @ll_ | Lead, White, Dry. in bbls... .. @ 6% | Sienna. Italian, Burnt and 
Menhaden, Southern...........++. ¢ g ; 7 Powdered 3a@e 
Cocoanut, Ceylon... Bh 64a 6% ——— Hide.......... anole p+ ay Smaricen, Ba dcccccecese 4%4@5 | — eal ay 38 bs 
Coc Yochin... %@ 8 FTENCR ...cccccee +10 @4 Zine, French: oe Soa oon vere 2 
ee ese a |B. 713 @i6 Paris, Red Seal, dry........ OF | Bee” eee Werewnanes 4@ 2 
God’. Newteunttend...... "36 @39 Low Grade........ . 9 @12 Paris, Green Seal, dry......... ...10% “'P 4 agg an, Burnt and % 
Red; Elaine 35 @3t | Medium White.........-.+++++. ote ~~ Sy ee ee #8 ton $15. neo. 00 
‘ esse eeeeseeeeereaneers ; ace Ses drv.... 1 é b PTICTE. wccccccces OT 
oy gg ve ee Gum Shellac— em | Zinc, VM, Prench, in Poppy Oil: | Tale, American....°°..% ton 15 00@25.00 
Neatafoot, prime. .c.sccccc222.48 @49 | Bleached Commercial........... wo ace | Grown Heal: Terra ‘Albx, ‘Enclish. 9 100% 9 @LoD 
Palm, Logos.......-++..++ # tb 6u@ 6% | Bone Dried............. 250 @52 Lots of 1 ton and over......12%@13% | Titra Aiba’ American’ @ 10 One 
Mi ‘i Oil eadt ao “te oes Lots of less than 1 ton......12%@13% = P ., American, # 1 
nera . oe Diamord I... 0.53 @54 Zinc, Vv. M, French, in Poppy Oil: Terra Alba "American, 3 100 
aoe. 2 gravity, G30 cold weet ane, ae. ooo AG ORO es ton and over 11%@11% No , : 
64n00e bees ee eneeeseneneseaes 2 arr nae 9 ots 0 yer.....-L1°R@A1L™® | gy 3 a ton: ii Z 
Black, 2 gravity, 15 cold test.11%4@12% | Py. eaeaee eset ee aay -¢ @4z Lots Of less than 1 ton...... 11%@12% | Damper, mney. ms. oS Pe.--- ~~ 4, 4 
Black. Summerf................ 10%@ Gy" aE B. ie ‘ase Discounts.—French  Zine.—Disconnts | taber, Burnt, Ame ae 
Cylinder. light filtered......... 18 teen dee coy st 43 @i4 | to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or mixed | -,™mper en. Amer. - %@2 
Cylinder, dark filtered cools @lT | B. Qogii Sa @os | stades. 1%: 2 bbls. 2%; 50 bbis., 4%. | Umber, Raw. Amer a 
Paraffine, 903-907 gravity. ..134al4 POPP eee eee eee eee eee eT eee ee e& Wg SRE UEEID« + oo «4 
Paraffine, 903 gravity..........124@13 Colors in Oll— 2m ee : son | vermin. Ameries ae 
Paraffine, 883 gravity..........104@10% | Black, Lampblack.. 12 | ion, Anan. a ee, be... SS 
Paraffine. Red. 124@14 Rine Gideon saeeereeceees @i4 Black, Drop, American......... 4 6 Vermilion, Quicksilver. bags.. 
es ter es ei | give. SO. sseesseeneessensess 36 @46 | Black, Drop, English.......... 5 @15 | Vermilion: English, Import....7% @& 


‘ue, Prussian,........secsees+-.38 @SB Be. BE idinns0s ccccswadcceces 16 @w Vermilion. Chinese............. ‘$0.21. 00 
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REVISED APIRL 


Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in Jtalics, aud the prices named, 


unless otherwise stated, 


represent those current in the mar- 


ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from 


manutacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.— 
type (itoman) 


Quotations printed in 
relate to goods of particular 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


the ordinary 
manufactur- 
They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A_ range of prices 
Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 


means of the symbol @. 





Aajusters, Blind— 


Domestic, @ doz. $3.00........-++. 334% 
INOEtha’S ....ccccccccccccccceccescccccess 104% 
YZimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— - 
Aves’ Pateitl........cccccecccccecsccees 35% 
Taplin’s PertectiOn.......-++++eeeeeeee 35% 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shelis, é&c. 
Anvils—American— 


Hay en, Wage ME 
Trenton .ccccceccvccesereseecs # b 9@9Ke 
Peter wa eee. tb 10%¢ 
tem. Vine and Drily ex 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, &c. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’ — 


Livingston Nail Co.......--+s+eeeee 33%% 
Augers and Bits— 
Com. Pouble Spur. . WEMESZ 
Jenninys’ ratn., rey. finish. 4 
Dk LIG@OU Z 
Black Lip or Blucd....... ae 
Boring Mac h, Augers... - 70410% 
oer Bits, 12-tm. twist..... 50410% 
kord’s Auger and Car Bits....... 40&5 7, 
Forstner lat. Aaoe | Bits peaveneunta 2% 
«©. E, Jennings 
No. io ext. lip. R. Jennings’ list. .25% 


list...... 4&7 % 


No. 30, RK. Jennings 
m= 58 1WK2's 


Russell Jennings’ acta euceenl 


L’Hommedieu Car Bits.........++++- yA 
Mayhew's Countersink Bits..... . «45% 
Millers Falls...........+++e+e0 50d VT %, 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Bailey Auge. and 
Gham TRIER. wv ccccccccccccccces seers AOK10% 
Pugh’s Black.............++«s eeccccsses 20% 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern..........+- 3% 
Snell's Auger Bits.............-.-000- 607, 
Snell's Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 6% 
Snell's Car Bits, 12-in, twist... 604107 
Wright's Jennings’ Bits............- 
Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s smaii, $18; large, $26....50&10% 


Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, # doz. $26; 
No, 2, y 
Ford's, C 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.,, $ 
Swan's 
Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 
Cut... .83.00@3.26 

Nos. 1 to 10, 
11 to 18, $6.76 


Common Doble. 
German Pattern, 
$4.60 ; 


Hollow Augers— 
doz. 


- $5.50@6.00 


Bonney Pat., 
25& 107 
20° 


Ames 
Universal 
Wood's U niversal. 


Ship Augers and Bits— 


per 








Ship Augers..... . ti @—% 
STIR, sicwnnndgeebes band ab ennbden sin 3344@5 
©. E. Jennings & Co. : 
L’Hommedieu’s ..........sseessesess 15% 
a oe ad eee 35&5° 
OS > rae 40”, 
PIT: + sek wisien peti nace eseientehaiineadie 40% 
Awl! Hafts— See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awls— 
Brad Auls: 
SE SS eee gro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhidled, Shidered. ..9ro.68@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@i0¢ 


Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent..gro. 81@34¢ 
Unhdicd, Shidered. .gro. 656@m¢ 
Scratch Als: 
Handled, Com...aro. $3.50@}4.00 
Handled, Socket..gro.$11. sown. md 
Hurwood ... 
Awl and Tool Scts— 00 


Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 
Single Bit, base weights: 
First Quality........84.75@5.00 
Second Quality... ...$4.25@4.50 
Double Bit, base weights: 


Firat Quality........$700@7.50 
Second Qualitu...... $6.50@6.75 
Axie Grease — 

See Grease, Arle 


Axles— Iron - Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar. ..44@s%¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar. . MON : 
No. 1 Common, Loose. . .S4Qi% 


is indicated by 


No. 1% Com., New Styles%@s4F¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar.......-. 4G 44a¢ 
Half batent: 


Nous. 7, 8, 11 and 12....75Q@75€i% 


Nos. 13 to 1§....+-. TWkIG7E5 % 
Nos. 15 to 13. ..T5&LO@T5K10E5 7% 
Nos. 19 to 22... 75&10@75E41045% 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 
1b.,444@5¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
lb., 54@6¢ 


Half Patent. ......00% ib. 8a @gv¢ 
ait— Fishing— 
Heudryx: ° 
atc iesescen beresaasousheesenen 2% 
BD BARR vcdccspccccccccacscoceccccseses 25% 
Competitor Bait...........-sse0++ ‘ 

Balances— 
Caldwell mew list.......scseeeessessees 50% 


Pullman 


Spring 
Spring Balances.......5 
Chatillon's: 
Light Spg. 
Straight alances. 
Circular Balances d 
LMPHO DIAL. .cccoccccccscccccsocccccees : 


Barb Wire—sce Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow- 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib. 
per 1b., 3@3\4¢ 





Towe 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.50 
Beerns, Sone 


Scale Beams. - 406 10G50 7 

Chattillon’s No. oceveccccccessocenes > 

Chattillon’s No. 2.........ccccscceves 409 
Beaters, Carpet— 


Holt-Lyou Co.: 
No. 12 Wire Coppered #@ doz. $0.85; 
No Ww a ® don. 03” 
No, ll ire Coppered 3 oz. : 

NOE. 5 nnpecnsonungenspennkcupeate er 
No. 10 Wire ae .B doz. $1.75 









Western W. G. Co. 
BEG, 2 TERROtPEC....cccccccccecs # gro. $7.80 
DEO: 1 Es ovcdneseccccess # gro. $9.00 
No. 3 Perfection Dust...... # gro. $8.00 

se- 

Holt-Lyon Co.,: 
Holt, No. A, Japanned....# doz. # 20 
Holt, No. 1, Tinned....... # doz. $1.50 
Holt, No. B, Japanned....# doz. $2.00 
Holt, No, 2, Tinned....... # doz. $2.25 
Lyon, No, 2, Japanned....# doz. ae} 
Lyon, No, 3, Japanned....#@ doz. $1.50 

Taplin Mfg. Co.: # gro. 
No, 60 Improved Dover............ $6.00 
No. 75 Improved. Vover... $6.50 
No. 100 Improved Dover $7.00 
No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d. .$8.50 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. “8 
No, 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17.00 
No. 200 Imp'd Dover Tumbler. ...$8.50 


No. 202 Imp'd Dover Tumbler, T’d. $9.50 
No. 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, # 
BEE. «a ading ah nn tem liaee bhi uted tite Gee ‘$25.00 
Western, W. G. Co., Buffalo......$7.00 
Wonder (R, M, Co.)..8 gro. net, $6.00 
Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List. 
606 10@70610 % 
Hand— 

Inch.. 6 7 8 9 10 
Doz.. .$4.75 5.70 6.65 7.60 8.85 
Molders— 

Inch.. 9 10 11 12 «1h 
Doz.. .$8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50) = 


Bells Cow— 


Ordinary goods. . .75&5@75410453, 
High grade...... nénenene 


DT <ptngubenshédletickbonumnedeaten 
Texas Star 


ee 
8. 


] Net Price 





Abbe’s Gong... 
Burton Gong. 
Home, R. & 
Lever and Pull. 
Trip Gong. ° 
Yankee Gong.. bios Oniaeeh epic Omepmeieeetmall 559 





Ha 
Polished Brass .60&10% 


Hand Bells, 
ho le rrr ae 69 
Nickel Plated. ....... 506 104608 
PGES aciviant ks bane CODES , 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells 33495 
Gee Gea uhs.. -\ cc> conten .334@35 % 
Miscellaneous— 
hy | OO rer 
Steel Alloy Church and’ aohact® 
, 50€ 10@60 % 
“Genes Tube & Stamping Co. 
won ¥ 
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that the price of the guods in question ranges from 83'/, 


per cent. discount to 33’, 
Names of 


3; and 1U per cent. discount. 
Manufacturers.—lIor the names and ad- 


dresses Of manufacturers see the advertising columus and 


also THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued May, 1900, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves as a DIRECTORY of 


Machinery trades. 


the Lron, Hardware and 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hard- 


ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 





Belting— Leather— 
Ertra Heavy, Short Lap. .6945% 
Regular Short Lap... 60k 10k5 % 
ROUGE sass akc teu dap ae 10% 
Ldght Btandard. occcsvenes WOkd % 
Cut Leather Lecing......0- 50% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, ft. 

25¢ 
Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).. 
T5G755 %, 
Common Siendene, TUG WE10 7%, 


605 @ 604 10 A 

Or .csvcvccccsccvecs GUC GIES %, 

High Grade........ .5U&i@i0k10% 
Bench Stops— 

See Stops, Bench 

Benders and Upsetters, 

Tire— 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender 


Detroit ~~ tk sich tning Tire 
Upsetters, No. $4.25; No. 2, $7.25; 


Stanuard 


No, 3, $10.50; No 4, $16.25; ‘No. 5, 

$20.59. 
Green River Tire Benders and Up- 

GORROED. cdaccivesscesssvcncescoeseccceves 2% 


Bicycle Goods — 
Jobe S. Leng’s Son’s 1902 list: 





Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drilla, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tacklice— 

Common Wooden. - 70410 @75% 

Hartz St. Tac ule Blocks pause 50@50&5 

B. & L, B, Co.: 


Boston Wood Snatch, 50 Eclipse 


Steel, 75 Hollow Steel, 50&10% : 
Star Wire Rope, 50%; Tarbox Metal 
Snatch, 50%; Tarbox New Style 
Steel, 50&10%; Wire Rope Snatch, 
50 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
DUNE. cakisnenchs dqusksnchbee si cvediad 30 
Stowell’s Novelty. Mal. Iron....50&10 
Stowell’s Self Loading.............. 60%, 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 
ie | 40% 
Paper Embossed......... h04 10%, 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co...........00 e000 DOdge 


Bolts— 

Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 

%6 v2 6 and smaller.....75@—% 

Larger and Longer. .6545a—% 
Phila. Eagle $3.00 list May 24, " 


Bolt Ends, 3 
Machine, 


list Feb. 14. °95.... 
656 100 —% 
% rf 


smaller 
75a 
larger and longer.. 
65é5Q— > 


Door and Shutter— 


and 


Machine, 


Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
Tach... 3 4 5 6 8 
Per doz.$0.30 .35 45 60 ~=80 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, Jap’d: 
ek vie «uh es 6 8 10 
Per doz.. $1.20 1.50 2.25 


aad 
Cast Iron C hain’ Flat npnneee: 
ere 8 10 
ONE MIDs si va ahh e068 1.40 1.65 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 


Perri rere os. 8 8 10 

Per doz... $0.7 78 5 1.26 
Wrt Barrel Japd. ives d 80@8).£ 10% 
Wrt “ Bronzed... .50@50€19% 
Wrt. Spring... 70&10@79¢ 10410 
Wrt. Shutter... .. .50&5@504 1085 % 
Wrt. Square Neck - THAT 19%, 
Wrt 


Rquare.66 % & 10@i68 %, € 10610 
Ives’ Patent Door. bins cath ab haven eae 0% 
Plow and Stove— 


Plow 65k 100@— 
Stove ..:..----.....8&™#én@a— 
t Tire— 

a 80% 
Norwoy Iron......... -80% 


American Screw Comp: ANY: 


Norway Phila.. list "Oct 16. "84. ..80% 
Fagle Phila.. list Oct, 16, ’84....82%° 
Bay State, list Dec, 28, '99....... 80% 


Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, °84...80° 
Kagle Phila., list Oct, 16, ‘84....8242, 
Eclipse, list Dec, 28, '99....cccceecBU 

Mount Carmel Bolt Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84.. 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, 84... 82% ; 
Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, '99.. 


Franklin 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward ‘Bolt & 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dec. 28, '99............ 80%, 
_Norway coum, Me Oct.,. “Bh.irverec bu, 
son Nut Co ‘ 
EC hcnntcksh sawn edesew cies 724% 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 


PROM cscs 1% ly 1% 2 

Per doz...848v 5.60 6. io 8.00 

PRES Sere 2% 24 

Per doz ccccee OOS 11.60 
Batesprice Mfg. “Co., No, 1, $1.25; No. 

, $1.65; No, 3, $250 each.......... 25% 

‘Boxes, Mitre— 
SS, Te SOUND Be OO inc cccevecvigiss 30% 
EN. newis ducvcnvanedintateceent 15& 105, 
PS > Svacbinsudepestonsansvislcia 40% 
URGE cvnccccccccnccencevcccccceses 33%*, 
Stanley R. & L, Co.: 

OS LY er 30% 

Nos. 50 and 60,......+00. sndéounrnces 35%, 

Braces— 
Comnmvn Ball,Americca. $1.25@1.30 
IE: swsunesonss cece 50K 10& 1060 10 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s........... 60", 
Fray’ 8s No, 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 

Sl Saudbcensnhisanwensevicksecdsatens 60 
C, BE, Jennings & Co..............§ seas 
Mayhew’s Ratchet...............0++ 60 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat...50°, 
ae Falls rill OOO. acanes 25410 


vs & WwW. ¢ »., Peck’s Pat.60@60&5%, 
Stanley R. & L. Co. : 


Stanley Satna donteeveeseses eesed dees 35% 
UE aatueeatcennndconnanceacsancdens 45%, 

Brackets— 
Wrought Steel. . .80€10@80d 1045 % 
Griffin, 8s Pressed Steel dcanecd 80@80& 10 
Grittin’s Folding Brackets........ 70&10%, 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf................. 75% 
ED Si civccdsetbnnciteccentes nd 50°, 
Western, W. G. Co., Wire...... 60.410 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... 75&20% 
WrOnentth, -O, R:. QOssevrvaceserees 80% 
Wire Goods Co................ 75@75&10% 


Buckets, Galvanized— 


Price per dozen, 

5 Quart......1 12 14 
Water, Regular...1.4) 1.70 190 
Water, Heavy. -3.49 3.70 3.80 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. .2. 30 2.55 2.95 
We tase ees eet 2.55 2.87 3.15 

Bucks, Saw— 

Bai hiits atin rendedidcds: P gro, $36.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 

Wrought, list, Sept., '96.153@—% 

Cast Brass, Tiebout’s. grceseeesens 50 

_ Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad... .40£10@50% 

Fast Joint, Narrow... .40@10G50 

DP GN s..4 i.0'v 8k wre 704 10@75 % 

a. eee 70d £10757 

Mayer's Hinges......... MA FOkS 

Parliament Butts....... 1A 70E5 

Wrought Steel-- 
Discount. 

Reversible and Broad .75é5 

Light Reversible, Light le 
POND ci cnates H&10% | SS 

Loose Joint, Narrow, L’ht £= 
Inside Blind, ete... ..75% | 83 

Back Flaps, Table, | > 
I « GUUS eas TOk10% | 

ia Bird— 

Hendryx. Brass: 

3000, 5000, 1100 series......... ceccesas 5% 

Sy WE Caw kbehetdahivesstesina 33447, 


609 and 900 series...... #&10° 
Hendrvx. Bronze: 
. ites nikicccsacdeed 49& 10% 
Hendryx Enameled............. 40&10% 


Calipers—see Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 





Blunt, 1 prong..... per lb.444%¢ 
Sharn 1 prong...per lb. ne sé 
Burke’s Blunt........ é 
Burke’s Sharp.............. d inate 












\pril 12, 1906 

Gautier, Blunt wees A@INE | 
(;autier, Sharp..........+- . 4eGarn ¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt Toe.......... # bb 3.65¢ 
Perkins’, Sharp Toe........-. # Ib 4, Be 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can, 


Cans, Milk— 


5 8 10 2 

[llinois Pattern..... $1.35 1.85 5 each. 
New York Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each. 
Baltimore Pattern... 1.50 2.20 2.45 each. 
DUBUGUE .cccsccccsee 1.35 1.60 17 each. 

Cans, Oil— 
Buffalo t amily Oil f Cones, a. 

3 z 
$18.00 60 00 129. 60 gro., net. 

Caps, Percussion— 
Blew’a B. Bescvcvccuwees 52@55 ¢ 
6. avs Fede kev ewes per M 34@35¢ 
DP Badd oeeacenna eee per M jo@4s2¢ 
| per M 48@50¢ 
MORSE. 6 kik tetare per M 62@63¢ 

Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $2 per M...20% 
B. L. Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 

GB Mer Muowececsessnvseces 20% 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1. 60 

Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges: 

Oe, Bas Gees Cc ccecoaes 1045 % 

38 OC. Bug BUGO. vc wcvecvecs 1045 %, 

G8 cal, Mim, O1.60....c00- 10k5 % 

82 cal. Rim, $2.75........- 1045% 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swyd.$1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball... .$1.49 
Cemtral Five... ccccsecccess 25% 
Target and Sporting Rifle. .15é5% 


Primed Shells and Bullets. 15410% ly 


Rim Fire, Sporting......... 50% 
Rim Fire, Military........ 155% 
Casters— 

| Peres ee TOAT0E 10% 
PP 40k 2 a.0 60e8 60k 10604 1045 % 
Philadelphia ......... 75@ 154104 
Acme, Ball Learing.......... 334% 
DO. 6 adoncd es vedaeds cecceceessussns T0&10% 
Boss Anti-Friction............... 70&10 

Gem (Roller Bearing)............+--. 89% 
Martin's Patent (Phoenix).......... 45% 
Standard Ball Bearing vee phe hes : 
Tucker's Patent low list..... ; 
Yale (Vouble Wheel) low Z 





Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 


16 OG 5-16 a 7-16 Ye 9-16 
$3.70 590 4.95 4.20 4.05 3.95 3.90 
ws M4 ‘tol 1% to 1% inch. 
$3.85 3.70 3.65 3.80 
German Coil. . - 60k 10k 1070 % 

Halter— 

Halter Chains...... 605604 10% 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
Hat Juin Si, OT. ons GUE 104 10% 
Covert Mfg. Co, 

BERGE cccnnncnsccsccseneccneecesee 35&5% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works mm 
BROIRED kvcirectcccvens esecseesoves odnuslere 

Cow Ties— 


See Halters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 


6144—6-3, Str’ght, with ring. $25.00 
6g — 68, Str’ght, with ring . $26./ 0 
61 8-2, Str’yht, with ring.$30.00 





61 5—10-2, Str’ght, with ring . $35.00 


NOTE.—Add 2 per pair for Hooks. 
Twist Traces 2c per pair higher than 
Straight Link. 

Eastern Standard Traces, 

on Chain, &e 


Wag- 
-60410% 


"93: 





Jack Chain, list July 10, 








TTOM wcccreecceces GOL 10L5aT0 YZ 
Brass .......-G0&10@60E10E107% 
Safety Chain........-. 75 V5 107, 
Gal. Pump Chain..... 1b. 444% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: aie 
Breast, Halter, Heel, Rein Stal- 
OTE edsvccpscccdeccccceccccdenstaces 40% 
Covert Sad. Works: 
Breast, Hold Back, Rein.......... 70% 
Oneida Community: 
Am. Dog Leads and Kennel Chains, 
10@40&5 % 
Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel 
SD ivecaccvekvadudéasenss 15@50K5 %, 
Wire Goods Co.: x 
Dog Chain...........-+seeeeeesee: 70&10% 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain......50% 
Chain and Riobon, Sash 
Oneida Community: 
OO gr er 6&5 % 
Giese CRAM, cccccvevecconcvuscsvesses 60", 
Pullman: 
BPOMRD ORI. occrccccccevesesscss: 60°, 
TS are 60&10 
Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, per 100 
icin dic hn'ca ee chanson oes $1. 25@$3.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 


Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue......gro. B@4s0¢ 
Carpenters’ Red...... gro. 88a35¢ 
Carpenters’ White....gro. 2@30¢ 


See also Crayons. 
Checks, Door— 
Bardsley's 
Eclipse 
Pullman, per gro .. $A, 
koi cui scccdsdcaveaciune<ené «++ 0% 


Chests. Tool— 


American Tool Chest Co.: 





Boy’s Chests, with Tools......... BY 
Youths’ Chests. with Tools........40% 
Gentlemen’ 2 Cc Poe with Tools. .30% 
Farmers’.  cmmpaapeamaals etc., Chests, 
with Tools.. J ; ee. 
Machinists’ and_ Pipe Fitters 

Chests, TpGey. ..cccocccccccccccced 
Taal MUNIN, 0 one casensiccaendeieclill £9% 

Cc, E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 

Fe TR caccnndtpasdatvabes 33%4&10% 
Chise!ls— 


SocketFramin¢gandFirmer 
Standard List... .75€10@75d 045%, 





THE IRON AGE | 


CEG cxiinndunaseuanudesauedamuun’ 30% 
Charles Muck... ‘ 20 OU 
Cc. E. Jennings & ¢ Socket Firmer 
SS: . wees . 60% 
C. E. Jennings & Co. Socket Fram 
ing No. 15 ‘ ...60 
Ohio Tool Co.'s ; 70 
DEE Us chcatiusubibecuessaaues esha 
L. & I. J. White : 30.4 30K5 
L. & L. J. White, Tanged « 205 
Tanged— : 
Tanged Firmers.... .33 1-3@40% 
PO FOB co cdccvecencascdeavcerees cae 
Charles Buck ° abaveds coca 
C. E. Jennings & Co Nos. 191, 181..25% 
Cold— Ib. 


Cold Chisels, yood quality .13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality.1lai2¢ 





Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9al0¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks venenawn’ 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck 
Beach JWat., each 38.Uu 
SN vaidadedudsdaneabddedecseeeeeane 
EE. a oddnededundeodeense 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks 
Pratt's Positive Drive 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks 40.10 
Universal, Reversible Jaws 40 
Combination, Reversible Jaws 40 
Drill Chucks, New Model 5 
Drill Chucks, Standard 40.10 
Drill Chuck, Skinner Pat 25 
Drill Chucks, Positive Driv 33 
Planer Chucks ; 0 
Face Plate Jaws 10&10 
Standard Tool Co - 
Improved Drill Chuck...........+.- 45 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8 and 17 cance 
Combination, No, 21 35 
Scroll Combination Nos. 82 and 
Oe. <a acu a Ved sdbee Chere ehtewsaunaicens 30 
Geared Scroll, Nos. 33, 34 and ; 35 
Independent Iron, Nos. 18 and 318 40 
Independent Steel, No, 61 soseuue 
Union Czar Drill, Nos, 000, 101, 
Be kaxwe news ‘<teuee 
Universal 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..%9 
Universal, No, 42. ekiacaae 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos, 28, 3J, 
48 and 50.. .- 40 
Steel Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 7 nd 
72 was : 35 
Westcott Patent Chucks 
Lathe Chucks iseenedaceessadsnen 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill 50% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. .50 
Little Giant Drill, Improved......50% 
Oneida Drill eran tines 
Scroll Combination WiethGs Jcccoons 50% 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’.........20@20&5% 
Cabinet, Sargent’s.................50&10% 
Carriage Makers’, P., S. & W. 
3 EEE -40&1 0@50% 
Carriage a Sargent’s......... 
Besly, Parallel... 334410, 
Lineman’s, Utica Dr p ‘Forge & Tool 
3 er wae +6 comes 40°, 
Wood Workers, Hammers’ 10&10% 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 







Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ | 
Sidewalk- 

Star Socket, All Steel..#@ doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank. All Steel. .# doz. $3.24 net 
W. & C. Shank, All Steel, # doz., 

7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.2 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 
Foster Bros... 30° 
Now Haven Fdg 45 
Fayette R. Plumb........... 30 
Ee SER CC eee 
Clippers, Horse and 
Sheep— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 
"98 Chicago Horse, each... .$8.75 ) 
1902 Chicago Horse, each..$10.75 | 
20th Century Horse. each..$5,00 | 
Lightning Belt Horse, each,$15,00 ‘ 
Chicago Selt Horse, each .$20.09 ¢ 
Stewart's Enclosed Gear — 
Horse, each..... i $6.75 
Stewart's Pats nt Sheep Shear | 
ing Machine, each..... $12.75 J 
Clips, Axie— 
Reoaulary Styles, list July 1. ‘05.80% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, ce. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 
Compression, Plain 
Globe, Kerosene, 
che Cocks..«. f 
Coffee Mills— 
See Mil/s, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog- 


Bibbs, 
Racking, 
TE@IERY, 





Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 

Son's list ogtnaeee 

Leather, Walter B. Stevens’ & Son’s 

Sl We nnshanttinnrnekuiaedbatoasabai ts 10% 
Combs, Curry— 

Metal Stamping Co nave 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works. 60&10% 

Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods..... THESE TIE 10 % 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 

DE dhinibpsncarénbasde evanbiicied 65% 
Calipers, Double - 66% 
Salipers Inside or Outside Wiis 65% 

CE Rn aie ie cee adinuwseha 60%, 
Compasses . pia Cudeh dw daiawad 50% 
Wm. Schollhorn Co.: 

Excelsior Dividers................... 60% 

eS ene ewe a cetd noida 75% 

Conductor Pipe,— 

L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Territory: Galvanized 
Galv. Charcoal 
Steel. Tron, Copper. 

Eastern: 

E10 % G0ET1, % 50% 

Central: 

Tk 214% 60 % pOkwes% 

Western and 8. W.: 

65410 % 50k10€214% 474% 








So. Western 
YET, 50E5 pO€10% 
Copper. 14416 O2. 
NS Wace Gt act cin ace 50k 10% 
EOE: 5 658 6. wie ea dw nade 50k % 
Southern ...... 59S % 
eee E21, % 
Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac 


tory shipments generauy delivered. 





See also Eave Trot guns. 
Coolers, Water— 
Gal, each.. 2 4 6 8 
Labrador ...$1.20 $1 $1.80 $2.10 $2.70 
a 3 6 8 
Iceland, ea..$1.80 $2.1 $2. 40 $3.00 
Civenstendesaee 2 4 6 8 
Galvanized, ea.$1.85 $2 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
Galvanized, Lined, side andles, 
: $ é 8 
$1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15 
Enameled.. ° . ° ° 23% 
pT rrr ee 3% 
Coopers’ Tools— 


See Jools, Coopers’. 
Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 23@24¢; lighter 








than 3 lbs. tu pair...... 25@26¢ 
Cord— Sash -— 
PS ae | errr lb. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com., Nos, 8 
to 12, 24¢ ; No. 7, ap 2€ 5 Vo. 6 
a 
Cable Laid Italian........... 
lb., A, 184 3, 16¢ | 
Common India lb. 0@10\¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw'ted. 17@19¢ | 
Patent Russia... . lb... @lge 
Cable Laid Russia .(b...al¢ 
India Hemp, Braided. .1b.. Gis¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted lb 1213 
Patent India, Twiated.1lb, 122a18 
Anniston Cordage C i? th s id 
Braided, Nos. 8 to 12, $).24; No, 7 
$0.24; No. 6, $0.25% loz., 50 ft., 
Oriole, $2.00; 50 ft., € mbia, $0.85; 
50 ft., Victors, $1.00; 50 ft., 6-Thread, 
$1.10; 60 ft., 3-Thread, $0.95; 50 ft., 
Manila, $1.40; « ft., Jute, $0.75 
Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6, BB, 
Be¢; No. 7, 25¢; Nos. 8 to 12, Ae¢ 
Eddystone ‘Brai ied, Nos, 8 9 and 
10, 25¢; 7, U4e¢; 6, 26we¢ 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
OD Di svdacecssadunavcescoequces ¥bB ¢ 
l’eerless : 
Cable Laid [tallam....ccccccceccss 16 ¢ 
Cable L — eee i 
Cable Laid India.......-cccccsese 12 ¢ 
BGAGO FUGA sc icvccccveccesesccses 18 ¢ 
Pullman: 
EE TW CE cn nccccvccccscccens 10% 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.10¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton...... Bbw ¢ 
Braided, Italian Hamp....@ 40 ¢ 
Braided, Linen............ Pm ¢ 
Braided, White Cotton or Spot 
HY nh3 ¢ 
Massachusetts, White.... y h30 ¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab.. Ybh35 ¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 27¢; 
No, 7, 2742¢; No. 6, 28% 
Sil\er_Lake: 
ia. esnawercen pa ead 5 ¢ 
ie WE ixnuhsncee eS 
Je: ane 
Ti, cnn xn nagnextaccisswees 3 6¢ 
Italian Hemp 40 ¢ 
BARGE | ccacteennss mmaaneie 5T'e¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon 
Wire, Picture— 
EEO Gee Set ewerteasebunun 
B5ck 10cb 104 85¢k 1046 1065 % 
lendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
85& 10 
Cradles— 
GH Ve vind netedaeeweas 40k 124% 
Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, gr.64a6%4¢ 
Cases, 100 yro., $5.00 at factory 
D. M. Steward Mfg. Co.: 12 
Genuine, Per gro | , 
Round Pencil, $2.25; Square Pen- , 2 
cil, $1.75; Flat Crayon 0: i= 
Metal Workers’ Crayon 00; | » 
Rolling Mill Crayon, $3. 0. Is 
Compo. Per gro \ 
Round Pence, $1.50: Square Pen- | 4 
cil, $1.50; Flat Crayon, $1.50; |& 
Metal Workers’ (Cra $2 50 . 
Rolling Mill Crayon $2.50; 2 
Railroad Crayon, $4.00; Comp = 
Crayon, $4.00 1}: 


Zelnicker’s 
Red, 
Black 
See 


Lumber: 
Blue, Green. 
oss Gepesacseneereneraces 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy... Pd 
Fort Madison, Light.. 

Crow Bars—sSee Bars, Crovw. 

Cultivators— 
ik cduniaddevsnesadbacates 50° 


Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Company: 


yy gro 36 50 
# gro. $4.00 


$7.00 


No. 12 M'd’m Knives, 1817. doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilt 
and Anchor .. aqneednee : z. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son........8 doz. 2 50 
Cutters— Glass— 
i; > Se Ci csceansecadeanaaue 40° 
Red Devil..... edaceweéaeue 
Smith & Hemen way Circndtatidace ae 
Woodward ehebducactdebeendesdaseen 40 
Meat and Food— 
MRIs eect ue ccbecdecanacquecaucuéusss 
Micdadecnnesss 1 2 1 B 5 
Pe stadienne $5 $7 si $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise ........ tase 2a 25.7 lg 
rr 5 10 ‘12 "32 
Tcacecaasnnecs $2 $3 $2.75 $4. = $F 
NY oh edeuribannimnanak # doz. 40@50% 
Nos..... 1 2 3 4 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 


# doz. $6.50 | 





e6cedesestatequneeduaaey 40& 10(@50°, 
# oo, 40@50 % 
322 


rho $68 00 


"310 
$35.00 $48.00 

N, E. Food Choppers 

New Tri mph N 605, # doz. 


$14 0 s 


Russwin Food 
$27.00 P 
W oodruff’s 
Nos 


No vol 
: pawduas 45&10&10? ; 
eecdursaabiiad # doz. 40@50% 
penenweieacetaccannen 100 150 
$15.00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers......... 25(@30 
Slaw and Kraut— 

Disston & Sons: 

Corn Grater, 
Cutters, 24 x 7, 


Henry 
Slaw, 
Kraut 

BG. éecaves 
Kraut Cutters, 36 x 

J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters. 1 Koni 
Combined Slaw (¢ a Cc 
Grater ...... coeeee? OZ 

Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 

Kraut Cutters acide mined iene 4 

Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..¥ gr $1 PY 7$z0 

Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife..® gr. $22@$3¢ 
Tobacco— 


Cheap. .doz. $5. 


rn 
$4.00 


All Iron, 

Enterprise 

National, 7 

Sl dentntinagcecedudsiucehiueusebutces 

Sargent's. ¢ doz. Se scouczeeses 

Sargent’s, Nos. 12 and 21....... 
W asher— 


Appleton’s, ®@ doz., $16.00. 


-- 50&10&10 


Ltnenen, Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per doz., $9.00 
Iwan’s Imp'ved Post Hole Auger.40&5% 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 
Augers . #8 doz. $6.25 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger... 
P doz. $8.25 
Iwan’s Split Handle Post Hole Dig 
venstudkecabsccudsagien 3 = $7.25 
Kohler’s Universal.......... doz. $14.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant..... # doz, $12.00 
Kohler’s Hercules seeeeee@? doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s Invincible..........3% doz. $9.00 
Mmonier’s Bival......ccscccce # doz. $8.00 
Kohler’s Pioneer............ # doz. $7 00 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, # 
doz., $24.00...... éuagusotuseawnnad 60 
Samson, # doz. $34.00...........ce0e- 2% 
Dividers—See Compasses. 
Drawers, Money— 
Tucker's Tat. Alarm Till No. 1, # 
doz., $18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
No. 4, $18 


Drawing Knives— 
See Anives, Drawing. 


Dressers, Emery Wheel— 








Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers....35% 

Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters. ...35% 
Drills and Drill Stocks— 

Common’ Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
Oe boas saceescess $1.500$1.75 

Breast, Millers Falls............. 13&10 

Breast, P., S. & W ‘ ‘ -40% 

Goodell Automatic Drills. 4085 (a 10&10 7 

Johnson's Automatic Drills, Nos. 2 
SEE Dc ttinsseidaddcecdvesweee ] r 2 

Johnson's Drill Points. 

Millers Falls Automatic Drills : 

Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............3 

a. =, See 40 

Ratchet, Weston’s............. ..40% 

Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im- 
proved 

Ratchet, : a 

Bat ‘het, Whitney’s, P., S. & W..50 

itney’s Hand Drill. No. 1, $10.00 
Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00........33% 
Twist Drills— 
BY BtecBecccicness HE 108 10@70% 


Taper and Straight Shank. 
60¢ 10604 10d 5% 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D'ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 

Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, @ 
doz., 2%-in . $6; 4in., $7.50; 6-in., 
OF Nintctisiabenvindyntchelaasddinwdaas 50% 
tuck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits......30 

CIA: scdcdeddidats tautauundnedan 

I Talla wa tin hei te a 

Fray's H l. H'dle Sets, No, 3, $ 

Gay's Double Action Ratchet 








Goodell’s Auto. .50&10&10@50&10&1 
NINN ins ccc nenecveidathaadentadeds 
Mayhew’'s Black Handle 
Mayhew’s Monarch.............. 


35 
)&5 
40 





Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21 5d 
Millers Falls, } Hi. 12, 4, & 15&1 
New England Specialty Co. 50& 10% 
Sargent & Co.’s: 

Nos. 1 and 60 we eee SORE 

Nos, 50, 53 and 55............ 60.10? 

Nos. 20 and 4.............ses. TUK 
Smith & Hemenway Co a 
H. D. Smith & Co.’s Pe rfect H'dle. 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s: 

No. 64, Varn. Handles............. 65% 





Tis Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory LL. C. L. Galvanized 
Galr. Charcoal 
Steel. Tron. Copper. 
Eastern: 
M2, Y WAT” 50% 
Central: aad : 
THEMETUSY 0% “pokes % 
Western and 8S. W.: 
TOE QE TY, 60€ 152% p74 % 


So.Western: 
THE 20% 654214, 7 pod 10% 
Terms.—2* for cash. Factory ship” 
ments generally delivered. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories: 


Galr. Steel and Galv. C. J. 
CN cats cacueed aed 604 10% 
; a Seer os eee daadeek 50 2 
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Cop S.. 
D maper sate bak = 
pe cori : 
Portes Pe a 
rfec or cies 
ct 1e HIE 
a Sores pata 8 25% 
Ke a ae sae9 ng | 
% 98 ’ Tu . M. +E ——— 50% | fanies 
i Ker Ju | rki mo Rebbe R 
to K gs és 4 to 4 eso Se 4 \V arkin G & 
0-1b ege. lb. 40 5 roe Wire, i —— L 
1 10 *. ca *. i 8d. ° ~ to 22 Ifo | Wire Seow s- Co." 
1b. pe ub 5M4¢ oe e, Morse & — ae s B 
: _¢ ase blo ag ou G ,8 W ha ada utt 
1 ha a € of 5%, r. im ; ; > 
valet ane, ieee rie Hy ee W. R1REes esses and 
oN rh os 88 a¢ ¢ %¢ N at cc 32% 
aeemnsll 1 ¢ 4 ¢ rae 1 eo = 60 bt 
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April 12, 1906 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 

Strup and T Hinges, «c., list 
December 20, 1904: 

Light Strap Hinges.. 


| 


- 65 
Heavy Strap Hinges. .75%| =, 
Light T Hinges. 60% |s> 
Heavy T Hinges..... .55 =u 
Extra H'y T Hinges. 70% ([ 2S | 
Hinge Hasps.........454|=° | 
Cor. Heavy Strap....75%|% 
Cor, Ex, Heavy T..70&10%)& 
Screw Hook f 6 to 12in. .1b.3%¢ 
and Strap. 4 14 to 20in. .lb.3i%¢ 
22 to 36 in. .1b. 3%¢ 


Screw Hook and Eye: 


ee ee eee 1D. ae 
RAARON evi cnoveeeusenes lb. Tye¢ 
OR. iis as ever ks wows lb .844¢ 


Hitchers, Stalil— 


Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 
Hods— Coal— 
Per doz. 


PRG i Gescnccge cee ee 


Galv. Open . $2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Jap. Open...... $1.90 2.10 2.25 2.55 
Galv. Funnel... .$8.00 3.30 3.60 3.90 


Jap. Funnel. ... .$2.45 2.65 2.85 8.30 


Masons’ Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 


Steel Brick. No, 162......... e —_ $0.95 
Steel Mortar, No. 158........ sach $1.25 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern...... 
60k 10G@60E 10410 % 
Grub, list Feb. 28, 1899........ 
Wk 1075 10% 4 
D. & BH. Seowll....c.cccccccscsceces 33%% 
Handled— 


NOTE. — Manujacturers are_ selling 
from the list of September 1, 194, but 
many jobbers are still using list of Au- 
gust 1, 1899, or selling at net prices. 
Cronk’s Weeding No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, $2.2 
Ft, Madison Cotton Hoe. . TWW&W&LOY, 
Ft. Madison Crescent ¢ ‘ultivator ten 


BP OZ... .ccccccccccccceseccscocces 70d) 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 
Regular Weight.......... # doz. 66% 7% 
Junior Size......c.ccecsseces # doz. $4.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe..# doz. 50% 
Ft, Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe...... 
T5& 107% d 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy.........-.- 7018 
Warren Hoe.....cccccsccccccccccces 45& 107 
W. & C. Ivanhoe..............++-- 75&2 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ 3.15 
WS Mle cenereaks cacacactaus 35 
Acme Wedding heashiges # doz., net, $4.35 


W. & C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe, Bdoz. 4.85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 





Holders— Bit— ; 
Angular, ®@ doz. $24.00.........-+. 45&10% 
1 ae nl 45% 
Bardsley’s .......ssscccecceescecccceces é 
Empire 09 

Pullman .. 

Superior 

File and Tool— 

Nicholson File Holders and File, 

Handles . ..-cccccccccccccccceces 3344@40% 
Fruit Jar— 

Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
$10.80; GP OZ........seceeeeeeeeeees $1.25 
Hones—Razor— 

Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 
SWaty .cccccccceccccccvcccvcccesece «+50 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading.............+.+- 40% 

Bird Cage, Sargeut's List....... ee 

Ceiling, Sargent’s List, Nos. 29, 

129, 132, 133 and Wace 0d 108 16%, 

Clothes ‘Line, Reading List.......... 40% 


Clothes Line, Sargent’s List .5U&20&107 


Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List...50&10% 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s............ .. 10% 
Coat and Hat, Reading......... 45&20% 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s............ 70% 
Coat and Hat. Wrightsville........ fe 
Harness, Reading List.............+.. 40% 
Harness, Stowell’s..........sc.ceccceee 60%, 
School House, Stowell’s.............. 70% 

re— 
DE pee obeals eenscnd 80£10@ . . % 
Wire C. & H. Hooks: as 

75k 0@ 3 10d 10% 
Columbian Hdw Co., Gem....... 70&10% 
Parker Wire Geode ‘Co., King. .70&10% 
Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat........ 707 







Western W. G. Co, Molding 


Ww ire Goods Co.: 





Cee POOR, cdcacedéessccnesscod 
Wrought Iron— 
Bor, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 in., $8.50. 
COTO cesacven es doz. $1.05@$1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 

See Wrought Goods 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 

$5.35; Heavy, $6.25 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.60 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


Oo See $1.39 
, 0 ere Ib. 5%@6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 

Piet wie alate we 60S A60k 1045 % 


Malleable Iron.... 
Crete Mfg. Co. 


Gate ind Scuttle 
00 40% 
Covert Saddlery W 








Self Lockin 
Gate and Door Hook.............. % 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy can Hooks, 
doz. $3.25 net 


Bench H-oks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 

Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses, 





10708 10% 


THE 


Hose, Rubber- 


Garden Hose, %-inch: 


Competition ......ft. 5 @6 ¢ 
8-ply Guaranteed,.ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
4-ply Guaranteed..ft.10 @il ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %4-in., coupled: 
EO GrOGe.~i6e2% ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
Fair Quality...... ft.10 @u ¢ 
rons— Sad— 
Prom £202. .ccveu% 1b.3 @3%ee¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons..... Lb. S44 @3Q¢ 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
| Ar a a0 55 «60 — 65 
Jap’d Tops....68 65 = 75 
Tin’d Tops... .71 68 78 
New England Pressing. 1b. '% ai4¢ 
Pinking— 
Pinking In 0ne: ....eecee. doz .60¢ 


Irons, Soldering 
See Cop-.ers. 


Jacks, wegee— 


Covert Mtg. ¢ 


PY i iccnedabesacentcseceat 30&2%, 
SN HAckindnxen (nibeuhbadustesecededee 45% 
Covert's Saddlery Works: 

DT acunuieas otudcauces 60K 10 
WHE ddecnghesesuvectrnukadkcoudaneen 60 
DOE ivocdcudsunvendnctnwis 50% 
Oe OD eer 30& 10&2 
Kichards’ Tiger Steel, No, 130...50&10 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 3% 

ettles— 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20@25% 


Enameled aud Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 


Knives— 
. Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
roster Kros isutcher, & 


Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co,.... “02 


Corn 
Wilkinson Wilcut B 


a a -.0% 
Withington Acme e 6d $2.65; 

Dent, $2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2.20; 

Serrated, $2.10; .t ankee No. 1, $1.50; 

Yankee N 2 1.13 

Hrawine— 

Standard List........75@75&10% 
Cc, E. Jennings « Co,, Nos. 45, 46..60% 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos. 41, 42......60 
Ohio Tool Co.’s.... kdvvnaet staan 
BOLT satntvededcncadanensceuceesteneae 75% 
MEMIOUEE  Sxcducnaeduececs aed 1645 


L. & t._J.-eWhite 


Serrated Edye.per doz .$5.75@6.00 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge..... ..# doz, $9.50 


Iwan’s Serrated...... -.+-. # doz. $10.00 
Mincing— 

Buffalo ..... # gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
BN, Sa ahead 0 6 o's doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 2\4-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip..... gro .$1.25@$1.50 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 
gro, 40@45¢ 
Deer, BMGs. oc. doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@75 ¢ 


Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’ s Wood Door, Shutte ors, &c.15% 
Picture, Sargent’s............. 60& 1010", 


acing, Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, de. 


eg eee «29% 


Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladk iers.. - 00% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112....... 50% 
Climax Shelf, No, 113.......cccccccs 50% 
SGN) Ma ws cc nosancwanekeed 50% 


Ladies, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........25% 


BR Bly Wee oncnc pth scone octccenc tart 50° 
DINE hairs beatinsoyaveedeta aoa 60%, 
GE EE kadeewsdes 50&10% 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 
doz .$4 25@4.50 
sane Tabeter, Ne: 6. svianacee 
doz .$4.75@5.00 
Hinge Tubular, No. 0........ 
doz .$4.75@5.00 
eee hO@ 4085 % 
Bull’ s Eye Police— 
No. 1, 2%-inch.... . $2.75 @3.00 
BOs H OGG edcccccas $3.00@3.25 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 
Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Tron......... 50% 

Latches— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw.. 

doz. 35@40¢ 


Door— 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., No. 101, 
# doz. $2.90 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
Hasp and Staples......... «once 
wee Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 
sanevendewnsees weceuccsea 
Richards’ Trump, “gE  Saeenmiaisae $1.50 


Leaders, Cattle— 
Small........doz. 50¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co. : 


Gatton, a and Jute, 45%; 


Sisal, 
Litters, Transom— 

DN Piiineinn tas ntacaisticatecanstens 33% % 
iince—. 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
Oe aaa $2.25 2.00 1.75 
Ee POCCbAG ove $1.75 1.35 1.10 


Anniston ca ncovecent Clothes “0 fft., 
gro.. $25.00; Gilt Edge $23.00: Air 
ine, $23.00: Acme, $18 00: yy ony 
$17.00; Empire, $16.00: Advance, 
$14.00; Eclips $13.50; Chicago, 
$11.50: Standard. $10.50: Columbia, 
$9.50; ‘Allston, $13.50; Calhoun, $12.00. 
Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to 3..40% 


TRON 


AGE 


Silver Lake 


Braided Chalk, No. 0, | 


$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; No. z, $7.00; No | 
3, $7 Dubccncchasevanaaetieses # ox. 20% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade c ord. a. 7 4 


\Vhite Cotton 
$2.00; } Ya. 
$1.75; No, 4, 
Linen, } 3 
No. 4% 
Tent Awning 
White Cotton, $7.50; 
$8.50 .. 


3%, $1 No, 4 
: Col = "No. 





Lines: No 5. Tl 
Drab Cotton, 





yl $3.25: 7 $3 . 7 
ft., $4.00; 80 ft., $4.25; 90 ft., $4.75; 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .33144@33% €7%4% 
Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 


NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 
on these goods. 


Reading Hardware Co..........++s+. 40% | 

Bis GA Mie Se Chev cccscuscneceugns 4% 

Sargent & Co..... i W&10"%, | 

Stowell's Steel Door i atches ewawees wy 
Elevator— 

OOUIOEE  cuab di dindancececcassasasnded by", 
Padlocks— 


Wrought Iron... .75&10L5iG@80EEY 
Net prices are general, 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel ané@ 


RRRMED y cceubbandikeecdancquacuceade 75&10% 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: 
Bronze and Brass.............. 62°4¥ 
CROSCERE wexawaseccaccesseccceduc 20&10% | 
Iron édpbeehsuccossenccas cece Gan | 
Window Ventilating se 60 | 
Robison Patent Ventilating Sash 
MCR acc P 4 | 
Wrought Bronze and Brass........55°% 
Wrought Steel... ‘ . 55 | 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock..25% | 
SN Wha dananbedanasadscesnucuscoouene 40° 


achines—Boring— 





Com. Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 
Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers.$2.25 | 
Swan's Improved.................+ 40&10% 
Angular 
Jennings’, Nos. 1 and 4...ccccceddaZ 
Millers’ Fall 5.75} 
Snell's, Rice's Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Corking— 


Reisinger Invincible Hand Power.... 


# doz. $48.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines each, $5.50 
Holsting— 

Moore’s  Anti-lriction Differential 
Pulley Block..... ee 30%, 

Moore’s Hand H¢ vist, with Lock 
WE end nates chu wenchuncnasnaceeedas 20% 

Ice Cutting— 

Chandler's .... coceccedsa% 

Wa ashing— 

Boss Washiug Machine Co.: Per doz 
DS Ns Batondakiennns deueuseudes $57.0 
Boss Rotary. A ; ~ «$04. 0 
Champion Rotary Banner No. 1..$54.00 
Standard Champion No. 1....... $43.00 
Standard Perfection.............. 26.09 
Cint! Square Western.............$30.00 
Uneeda American, Round........ 30, 00 
Matlets— 

OE caavcscevseanel p5€5@50 % 

pe See §5£550 %, 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple 
a da a a doz. 4545@50% 

Mangers, Stable— 

Bwete FIC WRG. cvccecsccctscccscs 50% 

Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western. W. G. Co,, Potato....60&10% 


Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.. 


50&10% 
Keystone Wire Matting Co.: 
INL? cla sus tnaendcanceceataats 50° 
Br debhdennhat téndudducadenccvivewnd 50”, 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cuns, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co.. .-.-23@30 
National list Jan. 1, 1902 30% 
Parker's Columbia & Vi toria. 5W& l0@6 
Parker's Box and Side. . 50&10@60 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co......... inoue 
Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapeat..... ail sizes, $1,852.00 
GREED scccscs all sizes, $2.0002.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.5004.50 
12 14 16 18-in. 


Higi. Grade... .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 





Continental édvameneeriheccwta ade 60&5 
Gres it American... 70% 
Great American Ball B’ r’g, “pew list.70 
GeORES CICG. coccccccccseccoscussceses 70% 
Pennsylvania ..... 60&5 
Pennsylvania, Jr... Ball ‘Bearing... 60 
Pennsylvania Golf... Jcccasvannanee 
Pennsylvania Horse..............33%4&5 
Pennsylvania Pony.. baasebbeneedions 410&5% 

Granite State: 
Style A, Low Wheel. - -T0K10K10&5 % 
Style Rg Low Wheel....... 70&10&5% 
Style C, High Wheel..........70&10° 
Style D. High Wheel.............. 70% 
ri iladelphia: 
cS SO ee ee 70&5 
Style A. all Steel iiamnda 60&5 
Style E. High Wheel TOK 1045 
Drexel and Gold Coin, special list .50% 
ails— 
Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 


loneous ... ... BEI MS5E1I0Y 
Cut and Wire. “See Trade Re port. 
Hungarian, Pinishing, Upholster- 


ers’ éc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
No. 6 910 
Anchor ....... 2B 1 ™ 19 18 ...40&5% 
Champlain ..3 % 3G M4 G..... 50° 
Coleman ..... i 3H hh i ......me 
New Haven... 2 21 ® 19 #8... 
Putnam ...... B21 OM 19 18 ....33%% 
New Putnam. 19 18 17 16 16 ..10&10° 
IE ninth snc adhmeeesacedans # heave 


Jobbers’ Special Brands. 
per Ib. 9@10¢ ' 


1315 
Picture— 
1% 2 2% 3 S3\in. 
Brass H'd.} 55 60 70. ro 
Por. Head... -- 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Off list. 
Mfrs. or U. 8S. Standard. 
Square, Blank or Tapped. .$4.90 
Hexagon, Blank or Tapped.s $9. 30 
Square, Blank, C. & T.....5 20 
Heragon, Blank, C. & T.. “$5.90 


Hot Pressed: 

Mirs., U. 8. or Nar. Cauge Stan'd. 
BEuGre, BlaGMh. ... cc cee BH 
Hezagon, Blank.......... $5.20 
Square, Tapped...........$5.20 
Hexagon, Tapped.........$5.70 


Ginen- 


BE Sad Wad ee RowRd lb. 64a6%¢ 
U. 8. Navy........... lb. 5% @6¢ 
ae did ne we a -.- lb. 44 5¢ 


Plumbers’ Spun Oakum 2140 3¢ 
In carload lots \¢ lb. off, f.0.b. 
New York. 
Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 


Oilers— 
Brass and Copper........ 50€ 10%, 
Tin or Steel cece es oe COGANES 
Zine ... wees  MAMWESZ 


Chase 07 P arayon: 
Brass and Copper...... .50&10 






an OP GeeGl é va aw % wn 65€10% 
BE wien) even aes 656 10% 
Malleable, Hammers Imp’ed, Nos 
Bes Be GN Biicuzncesecscs -.20% 
Malleable aaa rs’ Old Pattern 
Nos, 1, 2 and ; ee 50% 
American Tube ; Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom C Tia TI&1 
Railroad Oilers, & . @6IK1 
Openers— Can— Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@3i¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle. .. 35 j0¢ 
Sardine Scissors...... $1.75 $3.00 
PND nesscexctcsuscnda 50&10° 
Stowell’s Spragne # doz. 3xa@45¢ 
Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener, 
# doz., T5c.; per gro., $7.50 
; Egg : 
Nickel Plate.... ; ..#@ doz., $2.00 


Silver Plate.... ceed ee $4.00 


acking— 

Asbestos Packing, Wick and 

Rope eee -M7Q22¢ 

Rubber— 

( Fair ones oe. ) 
Sheet, €. ; 110 12¢ 
Sheet, C. a 's Pwesvwew amas 110 12¢ 
Siceet, Ce oMviecwevoeen 1271 13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum......... wa s5¢ 
PC Oe Eee 9a50¢ 
Jenkins’ '9%, ®@ bh 80¢ 25a 255 % 


Miscellaneous— 


American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 167425 ¢ 
Italian Packing......1b. 9G 18% 
ON ca an oe Bei Ib. va j 
Russia Packing......lb. 8@il % 


Pails, Creamery— 
R. M. Co., with gauges—No. 1, 
$6.25; No. 2, $6.50 ® dor 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 

Pans— Dripping— 
Btanderd Let. ...ccccccs 65é10% 
Fry— 

Common Lipped: 
ahs 6 wes 1 2 3 5 5 
Per doz. .$0.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 


Refrigerator, Galva.-— 
PRG -« «eas 1} 16 18 
Per doz... * 5158 225 280 3.15 

Roasting and Baking— 
Regal R, M. Co., ® doz., Nos. 5. 

$4.50; 10, $5.25; 20, $5.75; 30, $6.25 
Savory # doz., net, Nos. 200, $4 0; 
400. $15.00 





Simplex, ®@ gro.: 

No. 40 50 60 149 150 160 
$30.00 35.90 42.00 34.90 29 () 16.00 
Paper—Building Paper 

Asbestos: lb. 


Roll Board or Building Felt, 
6 to 30 Ib., per 100 sq. ft.6¢ | 


Roll Board or Building Felt, | ae 
3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ibs.,\~ 
OOP Se OO. Sisco ek’ 8¢ | & 

Mill Board, Sheet, 40 « 40 | ~ 
in., 1-32 to %in....... 1%¢ | 

Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing 500 aq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 Ibs. to roll 


35a )¢ 
Medium weight, 30 lbs to roll, 
59556 
Heavy weight, 40 Iba. to roll. 
560 60¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
= 8q. ft., 1 ply, 65¢: 2 ply, 
$ ply, $1.10; 4 oT 92-6. 
henna ning Felt, 9,6 and 45% aq 


OR OO ree $48 00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
Ce Ce katennns ae eke wks $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 300 sq. ft.). ton.... 
$32 50@35.50 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft.........55¢ 
3 nly, roll 2R aq. ft.........%8 
Slater’s Felt (roll 590 sa. ft.).7%0¢ 
R. R. M. Stone Surfaced Roofine 
(roll 110 se ft.) ‘ 
Sand and Emerv— 
Flint Paner and Cloth sn@sed my 
Garnet Paper and Cloth... .95% 
Emery Paper and CU h.60@60410% 
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Quickcut Emery Rubbing Bricks 394% 


Hindostan No, 1, R’g’lar. SR at 
Hindostan No. 1, Small..@ l0¢ 
Axe Stones (ull kinds)............ .f e 
Turkey Oil Stones, Extra, . to $s 
B AM cccsccccccceccresesccs ¢/ £ 
Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 8 4 20¢ | & 
Queer Creek Slips...........+- 40¢ 
ee CRG xnsnenenaitevecsesared 6¢ J 


Scythe Stones— 

Chicago Wiseel & Mfg. Co.: 

Gem Corundum, 10 in., $8.00 @ 

gro., 12 in., $10.80. 

Norton Emery Scythe Stones: 

Less than gross lots........ gro. $9.00 

One gross or more........ gro. $7.20 

Lots of 10 gross or more..# gro. $6.00 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 

Black Diamond 8. 8. ¥ gro. $12.00 ) 

Lamoille 8S. S......-- # gro. $11, 

White Mountain 8. 8.#@ gro. $9 

Green Mountain 8. 8..# gro. 

Extra Indian Pond 8.8.% gro, $7 

No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.9 gro ? 

No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8.3 gro. $4 
Leader Red End 8. oe 
Quick Cut Emery. 
Pure Corundum, 
Crescent 
Emery 


eesesss: 


at 
® 
’ 
ae 
ase2 
Scientia 
34x 


7 00 
Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat. $8 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $10 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $12) 


Balance of 1904 list 33% 
Stoppers, Bottle— 





Victer Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 
Stops— Benoh= 
Millers Falls.... é 
Morrill's, # oe, i -» BO% 
Morrill’s, No. EE Sacosnsackevent 50% 
‘Door _ : 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... ++» CO@HK10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........ covvnccocecteh 
Straps— Box-- ’ 
Cary’s Universal, case lote,..,...25&20% 
ame— 4 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........- 60&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, doz. 





60@604 10%, 
ee eee e000 006 ee 18 
Bullard, @ Goz.......ccccccccccsccces $4.00 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham-| 
mer Combined, @ doz, $6.00...... 20% 
Strops, Razor— “ 
Star Diagonal Strop.......++--++++ +-25% 
Stuffers, Sausage— 7 
Enterprise Mfg. — rs ae Guarsr 
Specia 0., 8 an 
Hesegnel P y ‘natty 
Sweepers, Carpet— . 
onal Sweeper Co OZ, 
— i. Roller” Bearing, old 
EE, -nscatesonsbensogacas henner $120.00 
Hepplewhite, Roller Bearing, Sil- 
Per Pinte. ...ccccccecceccese - ++ -$72.00 
Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$60.00 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, OUxi- 
dized Coppered aenneperosetecedad .00 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass top, Nickeled............. 00 
National Queen, Roller Bearing, 
Fancy Veneers.......-.--++.--++-$2 a. 
Loyal, Roller Bearing, Veneers. 
Nickeled  ....scccccsccsscccscccees $25. 
Triple Medal, Roller Bearing, 
Wieteled .ccccoccccccccccccesssese $24. 
Marion, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$24.00 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, 
Dea |. onacdcyoncdoovencsensdss $24. 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$22.00 


Monarch, Koller Bearing, Jap. .$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r ‘gs, 2 oan $20.00 


Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, . $18.00 
Morarch Extra (17 in, = Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled.............++ 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Japanned...........--- .00 
Auditorium (26 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled.............-- 
Mammoth (30 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled............... $60.00 
NOTE.—Rebates: SOc per dozen on 


~~ dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five- 
son lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; 
per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots. 

Sander Metal Stamping Co.: 


Model E, Sanitaire....... ¥ Gos 
Model A, Sterling........ # doz. $25.00 
Model B, Sterling, Nickeled........ 
doz. $23.00 
Model B, Sterling, —— canteen 
# doz. $21.00 
Model C, Sterling........ # doz. $21.50 
Model D, Sterling........ # doz, $19.50 
acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 


New List, May 1, 19065. 
Amerécan Carpet Tacks... 
VE ST gk 10% 
American Cut Tacks .90€3874€10% 


Swedes Cut Tacks. ..9&37%4yk107 
Swedes Upholsterers’. .90&50€107, 
| eee 90450410 

Lace Tacks..........-90&50@107, 


Trimmers’ Tacks..... .9WE&WOE1I0Y, 
Looking Glass Tacks... .. .65&57%, 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 


90450E 10%, 
Hungerian Naile..........:;-. 85% 
Finishing Nails.......... 70€10 
Trunk and Clout Nails. ..80€10% 


NOTE. — The above prices are for 
Standard Weights. An extra 5% is given 
on Medium Weights, and an extra 10€5% 
is given on light weights. 





Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks..... 
9045 or 6 tens 

See also Nails. Wire. 

Tanks, Oil— Each 
Erperald, R. M, Co..........30-gal. $3.40 
Enjerald, R. M. Co.. 60-gal. $4.25 
Queen City, R. M. Co 30-gal. $3.65 
Queen City, R. M. Co. .60-gal. $4.50 

Tapes, Measuring—- 
American Asses’ Skin ..50@— 
Patent Leather........ 5@90459 
ree - 83 1-845% 
Chestermon’s ... | @2545% 


THE TRON 


AGE 











| Eddy Asses’ Skin............ 40&10@50% 
ikkddy Patent Leather.......... 254 5&5 7%, 
tt Mh... .ceshuuhascoenenees 40@40&10% 
Keuffel & Esser CUo.; a 

Favorite, Ass Skin.......... 40&10@50, 
Favorite, Duck and Leather....... 
5dr 5ia 25810 % 
Metallic and Steel, lower list...... 
35@355 7, 
Pochest cccccccccces coeccceccess 36@35&5 %, 
Lufkin’s: 
| Pr ees 
BEGRREIER ccococcosessondtcengnes -@30K5 






Patent Bend, Leather.. 
Pocket ... 

Steel 
Teeth, Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, 
headed. ©; 


plain or 
‘we and larger... 
per 190 lbs. $2.75@8$3.00 


Thermometers— 
Tin Case....... .80€10@80410€5% 
Ties, Bale—Stee! Wire— 
errs 806244 % 
Monitor, Cross Head, &c....70% 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties............... 3&10% 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 


See Shears, Zinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices, 


Tips, Safety Pole— 


Covert's Saddlery Works........ 60&10% 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,4c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire, 
Tools—Coopers’— 
Le. & 1. J. White....02..ccccee 20@20&5 % 
Hay— 
Myers’ Hay Tools...........ccsecee- 50% 
Stowell’s Hay Carriers.............. 
Stowell’s Hay Forks............se00 309 
Stowell’s Fork Pulleys............... 50°% 
Miniature— : 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s...........25% 
aw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools........ 40% 
Simonds’ Improved..........++++++++ 33% % 
Simonds’ Crescent.......-.ssceecesees 25% 
p= 
Ga i Bh, Wi cn csiccncnceces cocoon 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 


$1.15@$1.25; gro... . .$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 
Game— . 
Imitation Oneida...... T5kS % 
PIOWRGUED ccccccccescccescoccves eas 
Hawley & Norton....... 65 
Victor 
Oneida Community Jump........... 50% 
Mouse and Rat-- 

Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
8.9 ¢ 

Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90¢ 

Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Genuine): 
No. 1, Rat, each $1.21; # doz, ys 


3, Rat, #8 doz, $6.50; case of 50 
$5.75 doz. 
No. 3%, Rat, #@ doz. $5.25; 
® er 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; 


Trimmers, Spoke— 
WenGs. BB Lesccccccccccncsscccnccosss 50% 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing......... 30% 
Disston Plastering..............+.s++5- 25% 
Disston ** Standard Brand ” and Gar- 
I: 35 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 





; aro. $4 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 6 in. 
gro. $6.00 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.. 
‘0. $6. 
Rose Brick and Ehestering seeks 585 7 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 25° 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 


B. & L. Block Co.: 

Mow WoOtk Patter@...ccoscccsced 50&10% 
Western Pattern.........cc.see0. 60& 10° 
Handy Trucks..... gepeunese # doz. gie.ch 
_ rr ereeess # doz. $15.00 
Daisy Stove Trucks, Improved Pat- 
DEEN Letiseheskaeebscnsediand # doz. $18.50 
McKinney Trucké............. each $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz. $18.50 

Tubs, Wash—wNo.i1 2 3 
Galvanized, per doz,$4.25 4.75 5.25 
Galvanized Wash Tubs ~, ° ot 


No 3 
net $5-70 6°30 7.20 6.60 7-20 819 


Per doz., 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flar Twine: BC. B. 


No, 
No. 


9,\%4 and \%-lb. Balls .22@24¢ 
12, 4 and \-lb. Balis . 18@20¢ 
No. 18, \%4 and \-lb. Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 24,% and \%-lb. Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 36, % and \-lb. Balls .15@17¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton \%-1b. 
Balls S@30¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib. 
eee eee 10@ 18¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to Ib., 


acording to quality... .1444@20¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, % sani 
Sy GRE. «0 bs bake weal 13@14¢ 
American 38-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. 
EOE. 4 fs vevaes eek ae 18@14¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp, \% and \%-lb. 
Balls (Spring Tirine)..... Si4é¢ 


India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-1b. Balls. .8i6¢ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls. 


7Q8¢ 
2, 8. § and 5-Ply Jute, Ib. 
RR 5. 9Q:10¢ 


Mason Line, Linen, \%-lb. Ble. 46¢ 

No. 264 Mattress, % and Ib. 
SAL «0:0. 4's: noe wath naan s7¢ 

Wool, $3 to 6 ply....B 6¢: A 6lo¢ 
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Vreis— 


Golid BO@...ccee. ee 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 


Simpson's Adjustable besbesbcctecsce 40% 

ND. SabeGdadecncnséuveesiecccets 40%, 

EEE. SetNeedSeetnocgdivccnccccade 3% 

Columbian HGwW. Co.eccccoccccccecs 10%, 
Emmert Universal: 

Pattern Makers’ No, 1, $15.00; No. 
2, $12.50. 

Machinist and Tool Makers’ No. 
4A, $12.50; No. 5A, $7.00; No. 6A, 
$10.00; No, OA, $22.50. 

Presto "Quick Acting tenes 25@ 2545? A 

EOE BIE on oc ccsedecccecasd 40% 

Visher & Norris Double Screw. .15&10%, 
Hollands’: 
SOD  »ccisesnnevieendods 10@40&5% 
ND seenscsasonnnsonenanes 65&5@70 


Lewis Tool Co,: 
Adjustable Jaw 
Monarch 
Solid Jaw 

Massey 
Clincher 





F ecco | 
ig itning if 
Merrill's 
Millers Falis.. 
Parker's: 
Victor 
Regulars 
Vulcan's 
Combination Pipe............... 55a 60 
Prentiss : 
SESE eae 
Snedikers X. L 
DOE, ineteescannséheotapissoanund 33 
Williamson Mfg Co, Double Swivel.. 


Saw Filers— 5% 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, 


Perfection. Sa 

Reading .. 

Wentworth’ i . 
GIG Bacccprcssccceccesessescccccoes d& 


Wood Workers— 
Massey Vise Co.: 
SA. GD. svcsadcoccssvcceostes 15% 
TL, toksn ccna nhvrnisecenvnsnensoncs 15% 
Wyman & Gonten’ s Quick Action, 6 

















in., $6.00; 9 in,, $7.00; 14 in., $8.00. 
Miscellaneous— 

“ee & Keeler Combination Pipe 
WI n65550sacd neseniecussasoviaued 60&10% 
Holland’ s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5%, 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe........ 40% 

Parker's Combination Pipe: 
a ccs advcenduseieodemmcedbadaal 60%, 
187 Series.. 7 
BE PU deat nessnin cacedeassedazaase 
Williamson Mfg. Co. Double Swivel” 
Combination Pipe................ 410&5% 
il aiinsite per M. 
i ee SE ODS vss cvcnce sc eOOF ) 
B. E., 9 and 10 coeee TE] 2. 
Be Bess a0 ; . +. -80¢ | bo 
3) SRR ose eee. 
Pa Bp St BBs 0:0 66% cocce flee! & 
eden CE BPs vieetce os 1.25| Q 
Peeing AS 646 os aes heat ee 1.50 
ra Aad i nah adaich 4: hints 1.50 } 
Ely’s B. E., 11and ore 70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20. - $3.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Sve are: 


Bnameled . ee 55% 
,. RS eee 60% 
Plain or Unground........ 65% 


Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
Se x dean xs wee et h% 6 on $2.75 
White ‘Ename led Ware: 


Maslin Kettles........ cence 
Covered Wares 
Tinned and Turned........ 40% 
Enameled ... 60000 60m 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware............. 60% 
Uh ME MED cath cdntirces ncavied 70&10% 
Lava, Enameled............. eveeee 40& 10% 
Never Break Enameled..........0. 00 OK 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
, 7 8 9 
Each .....45¢ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 


Steei Hollow Ware— 


Avery Spiders and Griddles. .65@65&5% 
Avery MDuxel chovansenhunsakmenniiell 0%, 
PURERENON - cnnicencocesacedt 50&5@50& 10%, ¢ 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 
655% 
Never Break Kettles................ 60° 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles.65&5° 


Solid Steel Kettles...........cccceees 60°% 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 

Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: Rd 

Crescent, family size, bent frame. 3. 5 


-40@40&10% 


Red Star, family size, stationar 
protector ........+. #0 eeeecereeseess : 
Double Zinc Surface: 
Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 
SUSIE on. 00hcccracecccss c7 $2. 
Cable Cross, family size, station- 
BET BEGCRONUE, varcccccceccccsccccs $3.15 
Sie Pine Sureace 
Naia amily size, open back, 
UNNI ° ccs ctnscannnee ~ seniaad 
Saginaw Globe. protector, family 
size, ventilated back............. $2.50 
Brass Surface: 
Brass King, Single Surface, open 
_ ba Oe. sdincdiedaduantsess ciuckieevs. $3.25 


No 1001 Nichal Plate, Single Sur- 
WUGD nassponchecdbadetstgikadudexasas 

Glass Surface: 

Glass King, Single Surface, open 
SE snes osguhetiieeaatesenvensdi $3. 


“Enamel King, ‘Single Surface, venti- 
lated bac 


NE ole btnae a S06 10@804 106 10% 

PNG Wid nn ktuxaw es 9EINGSY, 

Coil: % 1 ™ 1% Inch. 
w¢ 11¢ 12¢ 138¢ per bor 










| Covert Mfg. 


tron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % 


Washers ...$5.70 4.80 3.50 3.30 to 
The above prices are basec om 
5.70¢ off list. 
In lots less than one } 'd 
¢ per 1lb.; 5-lb. bores ¢ 


to list. 
Cast Washers 
Over \% inch, barrel lots.... 
per lb. 1%¢ ¢ 
Weather Strip— 
Flexible Felt— 


Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4.....- 40% % 

— Unlined, per 100 ft., §2; 
Wedges— 

ie ees +0 ace ns Ib. 2.70 ¢ 
ee rene 


GDissssecnces 

Saddlery Works 

Sash— 

Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 

Kastern District. . .$27.50@$28. 0 

Southern Territory.$20.00@$2¢..0 
Western and Central 





Covert’s 


ee 23.00 @ $25.10 
Wheels, Well— 

8-in., $2.55; 10-in., $2.00; 12-i , 
$2.50; 1)-in., $4.00. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 





0:30 Piccnc ts dws we BOO U clan 

OO 08 Dh. iiss ersteens ese 

BP OP Ws 6 scevdvactsvess 8U0LTU 

a> Seer neces aay 
Galvanized: 

See. ves eeeken evoed 

BP £0 Ghcc ce tV evens 

BP OWE ac évsciade 721 

SP OD. BBs os cenewdties 

Be £0 Gea dancventosss 
Coppered: ¢ 

3 Liter rer rr rk 

OY Ree ere V5k7T1 

Bp S06 ta oA dba 6000 TRY 10424 

DP Es ese ok ve wes & 0d Vik 10k. 


i OO Este he Wev ee oho cave 
Tinned: 
to 14. 25% ae ene 
15 to 18. -isdsies Aes ahae S THAT. 
Annealed, Steel and Tinned, on 
Spools . . 0k 106 10@M4 106 104 10' 
Brass and Copper on Spools... 
% eee 1045 
Brass, list Feb. 26, '96. 16 
Copper, list Feb. 26, 96. . bees » 25 
Cast Steel Wire.......... . -50 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire sre Cord. see Cord. 
ght Wire Goods— 
List Jae 84, ’ - 90425490430 
Brass Cup Hooke and Brass 
Screw Hooks..... 85410 
Wire Cloth and Netting 
Galvanized Wire Netting...... 
804580410 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., 
$1.00@1. 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade 
Nos. 2, 24% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft. ou 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft.. 
No. 6 Mesh, sq. ft.. 
OB EEOOR, 06. Tb. oor eccs 
Wire, Barb—Sce Trade Repor. 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural .. - 75 1045@80 %, 
Alligator or Crocodile. . 1041075 7 
Barter Pattern 8 Wrenches... 


/ 
| 





: = 70410 
Drep Forged 8. » RSE 
A fiieatce PORN. pnt ncdacnusetaientecs 7 
rae Co ccgesevcccccecaces 7 
Bemis & Call's: 
AGUAS B......cccccccccccceveceees 
Adjustable 8 Pipe............ pod 
il csseccsncenncedaese ved 
SD SEIN 00.0nsccunscncetzesass 
Combination Black............... 
Combination Bright................- 4 
Merrick Pattern......... pees 
DIETS ccsdacicndnaniiosdiedioead 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hal. AO 10545 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&104&545 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle...... 
40& 10& 5&5 9, 














Coes’ ‘* Mechanics ’ ’’.. .40&10&10&5&5 
Donohue’s Engineer. - -40&109 
DD décidvebersaens 
Elgin Wrenches, 
7 Rethreading Athechonanh one 
1, TE GOB cccccccscecceccccce 
Elgin Extra Dies, #8 doz.. $3.06 
Elgin Extra Jaws. ® doz........... $1.75 
Elgin Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws, 
UN cctteekhavtunnasésachaeends . $2.10 
Gem Pocket. 
Hercules ...... 
y & B. Machinist: 
_ yee 50&5% 
Less than case lots................-. 50° 
Solid Handles, P., 8. & W.. -50&10@66 | 
TD | covesdundacctiowhevececoasinoend 65% | Pr 
FORGE CRA oes cccrinncccessvccscccad 50% || i 
Fruit Jar— im 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross | 
lots, ® gross, $7.50; ®@ doz........ $0.80 
Wringers— 


omnes ot 


Tuttle Roller Press Mop Pail Wri 
each, $8.00; ® doz — eubeaseseed $18.06 


Wrought Geeds— 
Staples, Hooks, éc., list March 


>. Oh a5 ehaee - 9@I9£10% 
okes, Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. .70% 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
SE Vibe Sic svuwkiieeelendy, © ceded TOY 


Yokes/Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Pore, eae’ s Farmers’ & Pepight- 
st net 


Pe eee eee eee eee a tee eeeeee 


ES occa per 100 Ibs., $8.00@8.25 


For the Table of “Conve Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 


